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basis of later information. 


private to general. 


Plenty of Maps 


the Law 


By Major J. A. McComsey and 
Captain M. O. Edwards 


This is the complete guide for every enlisted man, 
noncom, and officer. It belongs in your military library 
right alongside of the manuals you use most. The book 
contains complete examples of board and court records 
and forms of all kinds. Also well over a hundred pages 
on military law that explain to the enlisted man what this 
law is and how he is governed by it. 

It will be found of greatest value to court and board 
members, adjutants, sergeants major, and headquarters 
and unit clerks of all arms and services. 


$1.50 





Modern Battle is a book on today’s war for soldiers of all grades—from 











MODERN BATTLE 


Units in Action in the Second World War 


By MAJOR PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This book tells the authentic story of a dozen or more battles ranging 
from the campaign in Poland down to the air-borne attack on Crete. In 
addition to showing the broad picture of these campaigns the book also 
shows what went on in units as small as the platoon. 

In some instances the accounts are based on the personal stories of partici- e 
pants and in all instances the facts were checked against authentic sources. 4 
The chapters of Modern Battle have been printed as articles in The Infantry 
Journal during the past two years. For the book the author has made the 
necessary changes and corrections to bring the account up to date on the 


$2.00 Postpaid 





No. 298 on The Journal booklist 


The Soldier and | Manual of Mess 


Management 


Here is a new and up-to-date book that will help 
you achieve a properly managed mess. It covers the 
entire field of cooking, baking, care and inspection 
of subsistence, sanitation and practical manage- 
ment. 

The book is a must for all company commanders, 
mess officers, mess sergeants, cooks, and bakers. 
Fully Illustrated $2.00 
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“A wartime expedient, successful against the Ger- 
mans in 1918 when their infantry was greatly reduced 
in numbers and surprised by this new device, the tank 
cannot yield good results against an infantry forewarned 
and adequately armed.” So wrote an observer of the 
civil war in Spain, three years ago. About the same time 
another writer declared: “The tank, as well as the artil- 
lery, is only an auxiliary arm, intended to assist the in- 
fantry. . 





These statements, made so shortly before the cables 
were telling the story of the panzer onslaught against 
the Low Countries and France, the story that the great 
French Army, without equipment to deal with such an 
attack, was being slashed to ribbons by a new and ter- 
rible instrument, greatly minimized the power of this 
instrument. And since the Battles of Flanders and 
France, the pendulum of mechanized emphasis has 
swung violently, and perhaps too far. For now there is 
too great an insistance that tanks, plus planes, are in 
themselves the key to victory. 

The observers of the war in Spain were perhaps 
sound enough in their judgment of a specific matter— 
that is, of the combat value of lightly-armored tanks, 
employed in more or less piecemeal fashion, and with 
little in the way of coérdinated support from other 
arms. But as broad generalizations, their findings were 
far from accurate. ‘To make sweeping conclusions af- 
firming universal truth on the basis of slender evidence 
is an all too common tendency, not least in military 
writing. It has now come to be just as easy to overgen- 
eralize the decisive importance of the tank. It is as ab- 
surd to argue that the tank arm—or, for that matter, the 
air arm—is the “decisive weapon” as it is to insist on the 
eternal supremacy of the foot soldier or the cavalryman. 
War is a supremely complex, collective effort. Many 
kinds of men, and even more varied techniques, are 
required for victory on the battlefield. However, one 
thought seems patent enough: The machine technology 
is as surely molding the methods of warfare as it is trans- 
forming all other institutions of our times. And the 
army that adapts itself most completely to machines— 
machines which can move fire- power at maximum speed 
and with a maximum of protection—that army clearly 
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has a margin of superiority over opponents who do not 
make the utmost practicable use of modern means of 
war. 

The tank has amply demonstr: ited its powers on the 
plains of Poland, in the rolling countryside of Flanders, 
France and Russia, on the deserts of North Africa, and 
even through the rugged mountains of the Balkans. 
Yet it is not the tank alone. It is the tank working and 
fighting against the enemy with equally mobile infan 
try, artillery, engineers, signalers, aviation, and essential 
services—a force of all arms, that has hopelessly out 
moded the slow-moving combat units of 1918 pattern. 

If the Germans were not the first to recognize the 
tactical and strategic possibilities of the tank in large, 
indepe ndent units, they were at le: ist the first to exploit 
these possibilities to a major degree. 

l'anks were first developed as a weapon with which 
to dispute the supremacy of the machine gun. Thus 
the infantry, immobilized by hostile automatic guns, 
was to have at least a degree of maneuverability restored 
to it. The tanks of the World War moved ponderously 
across No Man's Land, destroying enemy machine guns 
by their crushing weight as well as by their fire, and act 
ing as a protective shield for the advancing infantry 
men. This World War concept of the tank dominated 
the military minds of the victorious powers in the post 
war years. E specially was this true in the French Army. 
It was held that the tank existed only to serve the infan 
try. Both arms were to work closely together. The tank 
should move no farther than the immediate objective of 
the infantry; it was to withdraw once it had aided the 
foot soldiers to reach their objective. To be sure, this 
viewpoint did not go unchallenged. There were some 
who pointed to the strategic possibilities of a speedy, far 
moving armored force. Their argument did not prevail. 

When the Germans began to rearm, they rejected 
the theory that tanks must be tied closely to the foot 
infantry. They decided that the speed of the modern 
tank could best be exploited, particularly atter a suc 

as seen i cessful breakthrough or envelopment, by using it in 
PzKw | (light) an. APP large numbers and by supporting it with highly mobile 
before the wat pe d infantry, artillery, engineers, and aviation. Once the 
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main hostile defenses had been overcome, such a force 
would be capable of striking rapidly through the entire 
depth of a hostile position. The supporting elements 
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would be mobile enough to consolidate the gains made 
by the tanks, as well as to assist the penetration. A 
further advantage was seen in the organization of a 
mixed armored force under single command. General 
Guderian—the best-known tank soldier of Nazi Ger- 
many—put it as follows: “ There are important 
strategic and tactical objections to the organization of 
separate low-speed tank units for the infantry. The 
tank units that are designed for strategic purposes may 
also be used tactically either as entire units or divided. 
On the other hand, it would be impracticable to com 
bine the division tank battalions for strategic employ 
ment. Aside from the fact that their equipment is not 
suitable for missions of this kind, the combined force 
would lack the requisite headquarters and could not 
produce them at will. The greater the speed of an arm 
on the march and in combat the more important that 
it and its commanders be trained in units that are organ- 
ized in peace the same as they would be in war. In this 
respect, we have a valuable ‘lesson in the misfortunes 
suffered by the German cavalry in 1914 as a result 
of untrained staffs, poor communications, inadequate 
equipment, and faulty march technique on the part of 
large units; all of this can be attributed to its pre-war 





PzKw II (light) as used during 
the attack on the Netherlands. 





organization.”* 





Dece m1 


The Germans felt that the experier 


with tanks after 1918—as in the Spanish Civil Wa: 
confirmed their decision to establish self-contained . 
mored divisions. 


Or; 


\GANIZATION OF 


THE ARMORED Division 


The organization of the German armored division 
quite flexible. Changes in the details of its structu: 
and equipment appear to have been frequent. Unit 
are recast to suit the expected requirements of specifi 
tasks; the availability of matériel and the formation o 
new divisions also make for variations. 
is possible to detect a general pattern of organization 


Nev rerthe less, it 


Division HEADQUARTERS 


Armored Brigade 
| or 2 tank regiments plus staff, reconnaissance, com 
munications, and maintenance elements (200 to 45( 
tanks ). 

Motorized Infantry Brigade 
1 or 2 motorized infantry regiments, plus staff, assault 
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PzKw III (medium) has appeared in the Lib- 
yan desert as part of Rommell’s Afrikakorps. 


artillery, reconnaissance and communications ele- 
ments. 

Artillery Regiment 
Several battalions of motorized artillery — 75-mm., 
105-mm., 120-mm., 150-mm., possibly on self-pro- 
pelled armored mounts. 

Motorized Antitank Regiment or Battalion 
47-mm., 50-mm., 75-mm., antitank guns, possibly on 
self-propelled armored mounts. 

Motorized Reconnaissance Regiment or Battalion 
Light tanks, armored cars, motorcycles. 

Motorized Antiaircraft-Antitank Regiment or Battalion 
15-mm., 20-mm., 37-mm., 88-mm., AA-AT guns, 
possibly on self-propelled, armored mounts. 

Engineer Battalion 
Bridge and ferry equipment. 

Communications Battalion 
Telephone and radio equipment. 

Supply, Maintenance, and Medical Services 
Motorized equipment. 

Attached Aviation 


Reconnaissance and bombardment units, AA units. 


The division has been designed to make the most of 
the speed, shock action, and protected fire power that 
modern technology makes possible. Its core is the tank 
brigade. All other elements—motorized infantry, artil- 
lery, reconnaissance, communications, engineer, anti- 
aircraft, and antitank elements, attached aviation—are 
intended to assist the tanks’ maneuver, to protect them, 
to hold ground that they have won, to exploit their suc- 
cesses. The tendency during the past year appears to 
have been to strengthen the antiaircraft and antitank 
defenses of the division, to provide more close-support 
artillery on armored mounts, to shift from light to 
medium and heavy tanks. Obviously, this is a hard- 





hitting, highly mobile force, capable of considerable in 
dependent action. 

The tank brigade may consist of two identical regi 
ments, each equipped with light and medium tanks, or 
of one medium and one heavy tank regiment. How 
ever, in certain divisions the brigade has only one regi 
ment. The tank regiment consists of two tank battalions 
‘each containing three light or medium and one medi 
um or heavy tank company), and one antitank battal 
ion. It also includes engineer, communications, and 
maintenance elements, and probably has antiaircraft 
weapons. There are about 200 tanks in the regiment. 
Apparently each tank is intended to have two complete 
crews—one in reserve transported in personnel carriers— 
but it is not certain that this standard has been main 
tained in practice. 

A “normal” division, consisting of the maximum 
number of units shown above, probably has a strength 
of 12,000 officers and men, and employs 3,000-3,500 
vehicles—tanks, armored cars, automobiles, trucks, and 
motorcycles. A small division, with but one tank regi- 
ment and a corresponding reduction in the support ele 
ments, has been employed in North Africa. It is pos 
sible that difficulties of supply and maintenance in a 
region of poor communications have been responsible 
for this smaller-scale organization. A “heavy” armored 
division is also reported to be in existence. It is equipped 
with heavy tanks and is especially strong in artillery and 
antitank weapons. Light tanks are eliminated except 
for reconnaissance and liaison purposes. 

It is said that the armored division may be employed 
as a unit, Or in certain situations, as two separate forces. 
That is, the tank brigade may be used wherever support: 
ing tanks are needed, and the support elements as a 
small motorized infantry division. However, this would 
not seem to be an efficient way of undertaking missions 
suitable to other organizations. 
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An armored corps consists of several armored divi 
sions and motorized infantry divisions, plus aviation. 
Panzer armies, probably composed of two or more corps, 
have made their appearance in the Russian campaign. 


GERMAN | ANKS 


What are German tanks like? This, too, is a question 
the it at prese nt can be answered none too definitely. To 
be sure, certain types have been captured and closely 
studied. But others are known only vaguely. 

In general, the quality of the vehicles appears to be 
good. But they are probably no better than tanks of 
other powers. It is said that their armorplate is not of 
the best Cit is probably homogeneous ), that joints crack 
rather easily, that the tracks do not stand up too well. 
On the other hand, German tanks have been carefully 
designed to make them tactically effective. Despite the 
relative inferiority of the steel, their armor is hard to 
penetrate, for the plates are set at such angles that many 
projectiles glance off. Moreover, there has apparently 
been a tendency to rely primarily on the tank's speed 

rather than on its armor for protection from antitank 
fire. Observation and communications equipment is 
believed to be excellent. Some models have power- 
operated turrets, periscopes, and smoke-screen equip- 
ment. In the newer production self-sealing fuel tanks 
have been installed, as well as fireproof walls between 
the crew and engine compartments. Collective antigas 
protection is a feature of certain types. All in all, the 
German tanks have proved themselves to be efficient 


fighting vehicles. 
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Another version of PzKw III, doing 
business as a self-propelled assault 
gun, somewhere in Belgium in 1940. 











But the great strength of the German tank arm lies 
in its numbers. The emphi isis has been on producing 
large que antities of vehicles just good e nough to do their 
job rather than on making smaller numbers of techni 
cally more perfect tanks. For example, homogeneous 
armorplate is cheaper and easier to psi in quantity 
than the more resistant face-hardened plate. This has 
entailed a good deal of improvisation, too. For example, 
when it was discovered that certain tanks were very 
vulnerable to antitank fire, their surfaces were rein 
forced simply by riveting extra plates over the spots sub 
ject to heavy fire. Thus it was not necessary to with 
draw these vehicles w holly from service. In the mean 
time, no doubt, improved models were being designed 
and manufactured. 

At least five types of German-built tanks are known 
to have been in service since the outbreak of the war. 
Two other models have been reported. In addition, 
tanks of French and Czech, and possibly also Polish, 

manufacture are used. Not only did the Germans 

capture large numbers of vehicles, but—perhaps more 
important—they are also availing themselves of French 
and Czech production facilities. 

Essential characteristics of these tanks are shown be 
low. The Germans appear to classify their tanks, not 
by weight, but in terms of their weapons. Thus a 

“fight” tank is one equipped only with machine guns. 

(1) PzKw I. Light tank 

Weight: 5.7 tons 
Crew: Two 


Maximum armor: 















18-mm. (0.7 inch) 








Armament: 2 light machine guns 

Maximum road speed: 32 m.p.h. 

Radius of action: 95 miles 

(2) PzKw II. Light tank 

Weight: 9 tons 

Crew: Three 

Maximum armor: 20-mm. (0.8 inch)” 

Armament: | heavy machine gun 
| light machine gun 

Maximum road speed: 24 m.p.h. 

Radius of action: 125 miles 


PzKw III. Medium tank 


o~ 
Ww 
V7 


Weight: 18 tons 6) 


Crew: Five 
Maximum armor: 30-40-mm. (1.2-1.6 inches 
Armament: | 37-mm. or .50-mm. gun 
2 light machine guns 
Maximum road speed: 28 m.p.h. 
Radius of action: ? 
(4) PzKw IV. Heavy medium tank 
Weight: 22 tons 
Crew: Five 
Maximum armor: 40-60-mm.* (1.6-2.4 inches 
Armament: | 75-mm. gun 


*Additional 20-mm. plates may be welded on vulnerable surfaces 
*Additional 20-30-mm. plates may be welded on vulnerable surfaces 
‘Including additional 20-30-mm. plates. 


PzKw IV (heavy medium) as 
seen during the Battle of France. 
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2 light machine guns 
Maximum road speed: 23 m.p.h. 
Radius of action: ? 
PzKw V. Heavy tank 
Weight: 32 tons 
Crew: Seven or eight 
Maximum armor: 60-mm. (2.4 inches 
Armament: | 75-mm. gun, 4 machine guns; or 
| 75-mm. gun, | 37-mm. gun, 3 
machine guns 
Maximum road speed: 31 m.p.h 
Radius of action: 12 hours 
PzKw VI. Heavy tank 
Weight: 35 tons (?. 
Crew: ? 
Maximum armor: 75-mm. (3 inches 
Armament: | 75-mm. gun or | 105-mm. gun 
2 20-mm. machine guns 
4 light machine guns 
Maximum road speed: 25 m.p.h. 
Radius of action: 16 hours 
PzKw VII. Super-heavy tank 
Weight: 90 tons (?) 
Crew: 18 (?) 
Maximum armor: 90-mm. (3.6 inches 
\rmament: | 105-mm. gun 
2 47-mm. guns 
4+ machine guns 


~ - 
































PzKw V-VI (heavy) being landed at Oslo, 
Norway, during the Norwegian campaign. 








Maximum road speed: 18 m.p.h. Germans have the following characteristics: 


Radius of action: 16 hours (1) TNHP. Light medium tank. Ex-Czech 
Weight: 12.5 tons (?) 
Crew: Five 
Maximum armor: 50-mm. (2 inches) 
Armament: | 27-mm. gun 
2 light machine guns 
Maximum road speed: 26 m.p.h. 
Radius of action: 125 miles 
(2) CKD V8 H. Medium. Ex-Czech 
Weight: 16.5 tons 
Crew: Three or four 
Maximum armor: 25-30-mm. (1-1.2 inches) 
Armament: | 47-mm. gun 
2 light machine guns 
Maximum speed: 27 m.p.h. 
Radius of action: 96 miles 


The PzKw I and II (PzKw == Panzerkampfwagen 
tank), too lightly armored for modern antitank 
weapons, appear now to be limited to close reconnais- 
sance, security, and liaison missions. In fact, PzKw I 
seems no longer to be in production. Many of these 
light tanks, also some mediums, have been converted 
into antitank and assault artillery weapon- carriers. For 
major combat purposes, chief reliance is now placed on 
the medium and heavy tanks, that is on types Ill, IV, 
and V. These are very effective vehicles. It is doubtful 
that the heaviest types (VI and VII) have been issued 
to units in any quantity. In fact, it is not certain that 
more than a few of the PzKw VII have been produced. 
Experiments are said to have been made in transport 
ing light tanks by airplane. That this is at least feasible 


was demonstrated by the Russians in 1936. But there G) Hotchkiss H 39. Light-medium tank. Ex-French = 
are technical difficulties involved, and it is not clear that W eight: 12 tons 
the advantages would be great unless somewhat heavier C Ws I'wo or three 

| and better-armed tanks could be transported in sizable Maximum pened 40-mm. (1.6 inches) 

| numbers. No real evidence had appeared up to Novem- Armament: | 37-mm. gun 

| ber 15 of this year, that plane- transported tanks have I light machine gun 

| been employed in combat. It is also believed that the Maximum road speed : 26 m.p.h. 

Germans have several types of amphibian tanks, ve- Radius of action: 130 miles 

| hicles useful for reconnaissance and for establishing (4) Renault 1937-38. Light-medium tank. Ex- 
bridgeheads. Here again, there is no indication that French 
these tanks have been used in great numbers. The Weight: 12.5 tons 
Czech and French tanks most likely to be in use by the Crew: Two or three 
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Maximum armor: 60-mm. (2.4 inches ) 
Armament: | 37-mm. gun 

| light machine gun 
Maximum road speed: 15 m.p.h 
Radius of action: ? 


) Somua S35. Medium tank. Ex-French 

te ap 18 tons 

Crew: Three 
Maximum armor: 40-mm. (1.6 inches 
Armament: | 47-mm. gun 

| light machine gun 

Maximum road speed: 29 m.p.h. 
Radius of action: 140 miles 


Char B. Heavy tank. Ex-French 
Weight: 31 tons 
Crew: Four 
Maximum armor: 60-mm. (2.4 inches) 
Armament: | 75-mm. gun 

1 47-mm. gun 

2 light machine guns 
Maximum road speed: 17 m.p.h. 
Radius of action: 150 miles 


It may be that other -_ of French and Czech tanks 
are employed by the German Army. Furthermore, 
French and Czech manufacturers have been producing 
for the Germans; the quantity of their output, however, 
is not known. A number of Polish tanks, mostly light 
weight, also fell into German hands. These vehicles, 
if used at all, have most likely been converted into gun 
mounts. It is reported that the French Char B, too, has 
been modified into an artillery carrier. 


we ARMORED Drvision In CoMBA’t 


In the German conception, armored units must ex 
ploit to the utmost the speed inherent in tanks. To this 
end, it is essential to win surprise, to drive forward re 
lentlessly in mass, to give the enemy no time for counter 
measures. Stubborn centers of resistance are enveloped 
or by-passed, to be reduced by troops coming up from 
the rear. Once the armored attack is launched, it must 
not be slowed down by foot infantry. For that would 
sacrifice the tank's speed to a dubious security. The 
armored force is above all an arm of slashing offensive. 

But the tank, too, has its limitations. It cannot long 
hold ground without support. Terrain obstacles—natu 


PzKw IV (heavy medium) shown 
early this year. This tank is sup- 
posed to be an improved version. 
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ral and artificial—must be removed or beaten down by 
supporting troops. It is therefore necessary that these 
troo ps be able to move as fF; ast as the tanks. F ‘urthe *rTmore, 
an initial penetration must be hammered at by all arms, 
maintaining continuous pressure until the enemy’s re- 
sistance disintegrates and a complete breakthrough is 
made. It is then, when rear areas are open to maneuver, 
that the strategic possibilities of the armored force can 
be realized fully. 

Obviously, there can be no hard-and-fast application 
of these principles to specific situations. As always, the 
ground and the enemy's dispositions must determine the 
precise mode of attack. The following is a summary of 
the doctrine on tank warfare as it appears in German 
commentaries. 

Terrain influences greatly the nature and direction of 
the tank attack. It is better that tank units advance over 
favorable ground than that their movements be coér- 
dinated with other arms over difficult terrain. At the 
least, obstacles will slow down the tanks and may rob 
the attack of surprise. Careful reconnaissance by every 
available means—including, perhaps, personal air recon- 
naissance by the tank commander—is therefore essen- 
tial. Only rarely will the situation justify.an attack im- 
mediately from the approach march. If obstacles are 


The Hotchkiss 1939, ex-French (light 
medium), is now in German hands. 





ee 


discovered, means must be found for going around 
them, or removing or destroying them. This is a task 
for the support oles ‘ments. | hus, mines will be removed 
by the engineers; a river barrier is surmounted by estab: 
lishment of a bridgehead by the infantry and engineers. 
Yet these preparations must be held to a necessary mini 
mum. Obv iously, too, concealment is important. Tank 
movements, even at this stage, should be swift. So far 
as practical, they take place at night. Under certain 
wind conditions, it may be necessary to blanket the 
noise of tanks by the sound of artillery fire or low- flying 
aircraft. Radios are generally not used until the att: ack 
begins. 

In most cases, a tank attack is decisive only when it is 
a concentration of force. Against an organized opposi 
tion, certainly, the tank brigade will be employed in 
mass. A brigade of two regiments may have a front of 
1-2% miles, and a depth of 2-3 miles. The tanks are 
deployed in two or three waves, with intervals of 50-150 
yards between vehicles. Once within enemy observa 
tion all movements prior to opening fire must be at top 
speed. 

Ideally, the leading wave pushes through the main 
line of resistance to destroy the enemy antitank and 
artillery weapons. No effort is made to mop up. But 
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ostile tanks may be encountered. If this is the case, accompanied by mobile infantry, attack enemy defen 
very force must be concentrated on their destruction, sive positions, especially the inf: antry heavy we: pons, 
for they are the most dangerous foe. Once the enemy's _ break passages through wire for the infantry, and go on 
tanks and antitank guns are eliminated, the leading to assist the leading wave in destroying forces in the 
echelon attacks reserves, supply and communications rear. Tank units must press forward to their individual 
depots, headquarters, and other installations. The ob- objectives rapidly. (Again, it is emphasized that the 
ective is to isolate the hostile centers of resistance and _ tank’s best protection is its speed rather than its armor 
make it impossible to se ‘nd up ammunition and rein- In some cases, however, important terrain features must 
forcements. Subsequent tank echelons, which may be _ be held until the infantry arrives 


Char B, ex-French (heavy), one 
of the best of the European tanks. 
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A main task of the motorized infantry is to give fire 
support to tank units, to mop up and hold ground over- 
run by the tanks, and to protect the vehicles when they 
reassemble. But the infantry must also be ready to 
break open a route for tanks by finding a soft spot in the 
hostile position, and by attacking hostile antitank weap- 
ons and other defenses that endanger the tanks. In fact, 
at times—as when the terrain is unfavorable or the situa- 
tion is obscure—the infantry must attack before the 
tanks can advance. This has marked disadvantages: 
The full momentum of the attack may be lost; friendly 
infantry may be hard for the tanks to locate; coérdi- 
nation between the various arms may be difficult. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the enemy's scheme of 
defense will be clarified, that some at ieast of his anti- 
tank guns will be destroyed, and that ground favorable 
for the tank advance will be captured. 

The armored force artillery, itself highly mobile, has 
as its prime mission the destruction or neutralization of 
hostile artillery and antitank weapons, observation posts, 
and tank obstacles. Woods, villages, and other areas un- 
suited for tank movement should be neutralized. At 
times, the tank attack may be preceded by a short, in- 
tense artillery preparation. During the tank advance 
artillery must pay especial attention to the flanks of the 
penetration, covering them with high explosive and 
smoke projectiles. Self-propelled fx ot may actually 
accompany the tank echelon in order to engage enemy 
tanks. Antitank and antiaircraft units protect the tanks, 
particularly when they are most vulnerable to air and 
ground attack, that is, when they are in assembly areas. 
Mechanized antitank weapons may also give close sup- 
port to the tank attack. 

Engineers are of t importance in expediting tank 
movements. They Bridge rivers, remove mines laid by 
friendly as well as hostile troops, and in other ways pre- 
pare routes of advance. (General Guderian has stated 
that in Poland and France the engineers of his com- 
mand built 208 bridges with a total length of 5,925 
meters; 135 of these bridges had a carrying capacity of 
16 tons or more.) During the attack, engineer units 
may have to keep up with the tanks in order to remove 
mines promptly, make crossings over trenches, blast bar- 
riers, and help stalled vehicles to move on. They may 
also be used with infantry to reduce prepared positions. 

At least a local air superiority is a prerequisite to suc- 
cessful employment of armored formations. Short of 
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this, it is unlikely that the essential surprise can be ob. 
tained. The supporting air force must be under co 
mand of the armored force leader. Air reconnaissance 
plays an important rdéle before and during the attack. 
Supplemented by fast ground reconnaissance, it helps 
locate feasible routes for the tanks, enemy concentra- 
tions and movements, antitank and artillery emplace- 
ments. Bombardment aviation acts as flying artillery. 
It attacks hostile centers of resistance, antitank obstacles, 
reserves, and obstacles. Air-borne troops may be landed 
in the enemy’s rear, to seize and hold vital points and 
then to organize areas of support for the tank break- 
through. Such attacks may also divert the enemy's at- 
tention from the armored onslaught. 

When tanks break down or are knocked out by 
enemy weapons and mines, they must be recovered by 
the maintenance echelon. So far as possible these tanks 
must be repaired and put back into action promptly. 
The ultimate decision may well turn on the number of 
tanks that can be salvaged. Therefore maintenance 
crews are kept well forward during the attack. Similar- 
ly, relief crews are provided whenever feasible. Tank 
units are reorganized in covered positions. Ammuni- 
tion, fuel, food, other supplies, and reinforcements are 
brought up—sometimes by air. Damaged equipment is 
repaired or replaced. Much of the efficient combat op- 
eration of the armored division depends upon its sup- 
ply and maintenance units. 

As soon as the hostile main defenses are pierced, the 
armored force may attempt a deep incursion into the 
rear areas. Advanced elements make no effort to occupy 
or consolidate their gains. They push on rapidly, with 
little regard for their flanks and communications, pre- 
pared to live off the country. The objective is to cut 
across roads and other routes, to destroy or disrupt re- 
serves and supply installations, to spread general alarm, 
thus wrecking the enemy's rear organization. The 
armored force is a powerful means for rapidly exploiting 
a penetration. German doctrine therefore insists that a 
faltering enemy must be completely broken up and 
annihilated by unremitting pursuit. 

This, then, is the German panzer division, its or- 
ganization and the doctrine of its employment. It con- 
tains no mysteries. Obviously, hard work has gone into 
its construction and its successful leadership in battle 
calls for a high order of ability. These qualities are a 


monopoly of no army. 











By Major Paul W. 


This is the story, necessarily incomplete and probably 
somewhat inaccurate, of the conquest of Crete. It is a 
story of conquest by air, a conquest in which a small 
mixed ground force without heavy supporting weapons, 
without transportation, and without important land or 
sea communications, was literally blasted into victory 
by overpowering support from the air. 

This war of tremendous events has produced no more 
significant or lesson-rich campaign. Indeed, the danger 
is that the spectacle of a defended island being reduced 
without control of the sea tends, by its very uniqueness, 
to suggest unjustified conclusions. Therefore, let us at- 
tempt to recast the events as they occurred, and then at- 
tempt to divine what they mean. 


PuysicaL CoNnsIDERATIONS 


Of all the unfavorable theaters to which this current 
war has one time or another spread (Ardennes, Albania, 
Greece, North Africa), perhaps the most unfavorable is 
the island of Crete. Unfavorable, that is, in the sense 
of imposing grave limitations on movement, observa- 
tion, supply. Nature must have intended Crete to be 
anything other than a theater for modern war. 

Nevertheless, Nature did endow Crete with the in- 
herent characteristic of strategic position, and thereby 
made of the island a military prize of importance. The 
map tells the story: Crete is a barrier, dominating the 
entrance to the Aigean Sea (map 1). It is a stepping 
stone between Sicily and the Dodecanese Island. Held 
by Great Britain it is a base for air operations against ob- 
jectives on the Grecian mainland, and even against ob- 
jectives further to the north and west. Held by the 
Axis it is a base for air operations against Cyprus, Syria, 
Suez, and the North African coast. The strategic situ- 
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ation being what it is, it is not surprising that following 
the occupation of Greece, Germany decided that the 
further occupation of Crete was worth a major effort. 

Our estimate of Crete as a theater of operations may 
be facilitated by reference to the large-scale map (map 
2). Crete is long (160 miles) and narrow (average 
eighteen miles in width). Crete consists essentially of 
the upper levels of a range of mountains which rises out 
of the very deep eastern Mediterranean waters. Along 
the axis of the island the mountains rise to elevations 
above 7,000 feet. The various mountain-masses are 
connected by high, rough saddles. The mountains are 
composed largely of limestone and igneous rock. They 
are not wooded, but in general are covered by wild 
bushes and thickets. 

There are very few plains or flat areas on the island. 
Generally speaking, the mountains fall precipitously 
into the very deep surrounding waters. As a result the 
island has a regular coastline with very few acce ptable 
harbors. Indeed, along the entire south coast there is 
nothing deserving the name of a harbor, and along the 
north coast the only harbor which is at all suitable for 
deep-draft vessels is the one at Suda Bay. Even Suda 
Bay is far from ideal—it offers little protection against 
the north wind, its anchoring grounds are too deep, and 
its docking waters are too shallow. Suda Bay formed 
the base for such British naval units as operated from 
Crete after the British occupation in October of 1940. 

An indication as to the climate of Crete is the fact 
that the island lies in the latitudes not of Europe, but 
of North Africa. Thus, the spring and summer days 
may be very hot (say to 120 degrees), while the nights 
may be quite cold. Water supply for troops in the field 


is a problem almost as difficult as in Libya. 
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Crete has a population of about 400,000. A few of 
the people eke out a living in the mountains, chiefly by 
sheep-raising and a few cling to the fishing villages of 
the south coast. Most of them, however, live along the 
narrow northern coastal plains where the chief means 
of livelihood is the raising of olives. Thus the few flat 
places on the island are usually covered by olive trees— 
trees which have a low, thick foliage, such as to make 
observation for military purposes very difficult. 

The roadnet of Crete is exceedingly simple and 
sparse. There is one road running generally along the 
north coast, connecting all the principal centers of pop- 
ulation. This road, poor as it is, is the backbone of the 
island's communications system. A few subsidiary roads 
(trails is a better word) extend south from the main 
coastal road to specific points in the interior or on the 
south coast. These subsidiary roads run through the 
saddles which connect the mountain masses. An ex- 
ample of such a road is the one from Kalarni (just east 
of Suda) to a point just short of Sphakia on the south 
coast. (The fact that this particular road stops short of 
its logical terminus—to which it is connected by a foot- 


Map 1: Crete dominates the entrance to the Aegean Sea. 


path—is illustrative of the general status of Cretan com- 
munications.) All Cretan roads, including the main 
coastal one, pass through many defiles. Meanwhile, the 
country between and off the roads is exceedingly rough, 
being practically impassable for any sort of self-pro- 
pelled vehicle. 

The Cretan terrain being what it is, it is clear that 
good air fields on the island are few and far between. 
As a matter of fact, in their six months of occupation, 
the British appear to have attempted to develop only 
three sites; the chief one at Maleme, ten miles west of 
the island capital of Canea; one at Rethymnon; and one 
at Candia. Little is known concerning the character- 
istics of these fields but certainly none of them offered 
any exceptional natural advantages. 


Tue Forces INVOLVED 


To arrive at an estimate of the forces with which 
Crete was being held at the time of the attack, we must 
resort to deduction. At the time of the British occu 
pation, during the closing months of 1940, it was gen 
erally understood that the occupying force was a 
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ngle division. During the Grecian campaign certain 
ustralian and New Zealand units were evacuated to 
rete. One unofficial source puts the number of 
\ustralians so evacuated at about 6,500. Since the en- 
re British force in Greece did not itself amount to 
more than about two divisions, it is logical to conclude 
that no more than, say, the equivalent of a division 
ould have been landed at Crete; and, the figure for 
\ustralian strength quoted above leads to the con- 
clusion that the evacuees were about equally divided 
between Australians and New Zealanders. In addition 
to the British military forces, there were, according to 
the Prime Minister, about 2,000 Marines in action. 
Finally, along with the British, of course, were some 
Greek troops. 

All in all, this evidence leads us to estimate the 
British forces in Crete at about 32,000 (15,000 English 
soldiers, 15,000 Australians and New Zealanders, and 
the 2,000 Marines); and to this we may add a guess of, 
say, 10,000 Greeks. (Pursuing the same process of de- 
duction, German commentators arrive at a total British- 
Greek force of about 50,000—a reasonable check under 
the circumstances. ) 

The defenses of Crete were commanded during the 
critical days by Major General Freyberg, a distinguished 
New Zealander whose ‘ ‘exploits in war and peace rival 
those of the heroes of antiquity,” and who had com- 
manded the New Zealand division during the Grecian 
campaign. One of General Freyberg’s peacetime ex- 
ploits had been an almost-successful attempt to swim the 
English Channel in 1925. 

An estimate of the German forces employed in the 
attack on Crete involves further uncertainties. Prime 
Minister Churchill is authority for the statement that 
3,000 parachutists were dropped near Suda Bay during 
the first day of the attack, and if we double that figure 
we have a reasonable estimate as to the total number 
dropped on the various objectives over the island. Mean- 
while, as the battles progressed, German reinforcements 
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poured in constantly. Regardless of the total number 
of Germans thus involved, however, we shall see that 
the critical actions were fought and won by two regi 
ments of mountain troops and a special “pursuit detach 
ment,” acting in conjunction with what was left of the 
parachutists. 

The German action against Crete was in general 
charge of Reichsmarschall Goring. The “tactical opera 
tions’ were under the direct command of Generalo- 
berst Léhr, commanding the 4th Air Fleet. The chief 
figures in the Léhr Task Force were the following 
General-of-Aviation Student “with strong parachute, 
air-borne and mountain units’; and, General-of-Avi 
ation Richthofen, “with his strong VIII Air Corps.” 
Che commander of the mountain division which, as we 
shall see, played so important a part in the battle was 
one General Ringl, an Austrian. 

It is likely that the British division (?) which origin 
ally occupied Crete was deficient in equipme nt and 
especially in supporting AA artillery. There is evidence 
of a few light tanks having been on hand, but it is cer 
tain that the units evacuated from Greece were lacking 
in almost all types of equipment and armament—so 
much so, in fact, as to suggest the thought that these 
evacuees may have been more of a liability than an 
asset in the fight. Finally, it is clear that the British had 
never reached the point where they were basing con 
siderable numbers of aircraft on the Cretan airdromes. 

During the critical phases of the battle the German 
troops also were operating with only light equipment 
and armament, but between the German and the 
British cases there was one far-reaching difference. The 
German attackers were supported by the practically 
unlimited resources of Richthofen’s air corps. It was a 
case, as we shall see, of poorly-armed ground forces ad 
vancing behind a terrific artillery preparation. 

The fundamental relationship which delivered into 
German hands absolute air supremacy over Crete was 
set up at the moment the Germans moved into south 

















Map 2: The island. 
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ern Greece and occupied the airfields there. Six of the 
occupied fields-two near Athens, one each at Argos, 
Sparta, the island of Melos, the island of Scarpanto 
(one of the Dodecanese Islands )—were within effective 
fighter-plane range of Crete. On the other hand, the 
distance from Crete to the British bases in North 
Africa was about 400 miles—beyond effective fighter- 
plane range. The net result of this situation was to 
make the Cretan airfields untenable for British aircraft. 
This condition had been reached even before the in- 
vasion proper took place with the result that the de- 
fenders of the island were almost completely without 
air support from beginning to end. 


Tue Paracnutist OPERATIONS 


The actual invasion of the island came as no sur- 
prise to the defenders. As early as May 12, large as- 
semblies of Ju-52 troop-carrying airplanes had been re- 
ported on the various Grecian fields listed above. Mean- 
while, German activity in the air over Crete had been 
becoming progressively more intense. The British in- 
stallations were bombed constantly, and it is safe to as- 
sume that every critical part of the terrain was carefully 
reconnoitered and photographed from the air. All of 
these signs pointed to an attempt at invasion. Finally, 
on ‘May 18, two German aviators fished out of the sea 
confided to their Greek rescuers (whom they naively 
believed to be friendly to the Germans) that the zero 
hour was set for the morning of the 20th. 

The invasion did come on the morning of the 20th. 
The sequence of events at each of the points of attack 
appears to have been about as follows: first a terrific 
bombardment by high-level and dive bombers, followed 
by and mixed in with machine-gun strafing by fighter 
x Sow then the attack by “several thousands” of para- 
chutists, still with the support of the dive bombers. , 

It is possible to build up a fair picture of the para- 
chute-dropping phase of the action by analyzing several 
eyewitness accounts. The violent preparatory bombard- 
ment had the effect of pinning the defenders to the 

round and of shaking them up. Everything was per- 
ecty coérdinated by the Germans, the troop-carrying 
transports appearing on the scene immediately follow- 
ing the preparatory bombardment, and before the de- 
fenders could regain their cohesion. The transports 
came in from the sea in formations of about fifteen 
planes each. They were flying very low—some accounts 
say as low as 200 feet—and before the parachutists from 
one formation had much more than touched ground 
another would be overhead discharging its load. Ap- 
parently, the parachutists came in waves of about 600 
each—the inference being that there was a lapse of time 
between successive waves. Perhaps one-third of the 
parachutes carried equipment. There are authentic ac- 
counts of the dropping of infantry howitzers and anti- 
tank guns—by means of double and triple chutes. 

The parachutists were dropped, as usual, from three- 
rcs “Junkers 52” planes. The Ju-52 is a large 
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(wing-span 100 feet) cumbersome plane with a , 
mum speed of less than 200 miles per hour and a 
fully loaded, of about 500 miles. Each Ju-52 acco: 
dates about thirty parachutists. 

Interspersed with the parachutists were a few glider. 
borne troops. The normal German glider is only slighitly 
smaller than the Ju-52 (wing span of glider seventy 
feet), and accommodates about twelve men. Reports 
indicate that the gliders came in low trains of four to 
six, towed by a loaded Ju-52 (giving the tow-unir a 
strength of as much as 100 men). They were released 
as they approached the landing fields. They “ 
looked more ominous than the parachutists . . .” but 
frequently they were carried away from their landin 
objectives by contrary air currents. Since the gliders 
were used so sparingly, it is likely that so far as they are 
concerned the operation was nothing more than an ex- 
periment. 

The parachutist himself carried a tommy gun with 
bands of ammunition slung around his neck. He carried 
also a knife and at least one hand grenade. There are 
reports of parachutists firing with their tommy guns as 
they descended. 

On the point of picking the parachutists off while in 
the air there is some vies evidence, this possibly 
being illustrative of the confusion into which a large- 
scale bombing-parachute attack may throw a defending 
force. One account states that out of ten typical para- 
chutists, one was killed through failure of the chute 
to open in the short descent (this witness says the 
jumps were from 300 feet), one was picked off by the 
defending riflemen on his descent, one was put out of 
action by breaking wrist or ankle on alighting, and the 
others “spouted about helplessly with tommy guns” only 
to be “picked off with rifles at 600 or 700 yards distance.” 
Another account states that it is impossible to hit a 
descending parachutist with a pistol and is almost im- 
possible with a rifle; but that it is “easy enough with a 
(captured) German tommygun if you can get close 
enough.” 

The very first action on the part of the parachutist 
after cutting himself loose from his chute was to seek 
local cover. Here again the Luftwaffe entered the 
picture: the most readily available covers often were the 
craters resulting from the bombing attacks. After gain- 
ing locel cover, the parachutists attempted to orient 
themselves, to form into small combat groups, and to 
reach their equipment chutes. 

As has been indicated, the German parachute attack 
was directed against four vital points and four only. 
These four points were: 

the airfield at Maleme, 

the city at Canea, 

the airfield and town of Rethymnon, and 

the airfield and town of Candia. 

In general the parachutists were dropped outside 
their objectives and hence outside the lines of the de- 
fenders. The descents on Maleme and Canea came early 
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n the morning, but those on Rethymnon and Candia 
began during the afternoon. As to numbers we have 
already noted the estimate of 3,000 men dropped in the 
Suda Bay area (Maleme and Canea), and have already 
ventured the estimate that a like total applies to 
Rethymnon and Candia (1,500 on each objective). 

Obviously, as of May 20, there was nothing to indi- 
cate to the defenders which of the attacks constituted 
the main effort. As a matter of fact, there is some evi- 
dence that the Germans themselves were in doubt on 
the point and were awaiting developments. Significantly 
the German communiqués were silent on the entire 
operation until May 24, by which time the crisis had 
passed and success was all but assured. This indicates 
more than a German doubt as to point of main effort. 
It also indicates a doubt as to the success of the opera- 
tion as a whole. Perhaps the Germans undertook the op- 
eration as an experiment and were agreeably surprised 
at the quick results. 

German accounts emphasize that the critical hours 
of the entire operation were the ones immediately fol- 
lowing the initial descents. Those accounts throw some 
light on the matter of the German conception of the 
psychology of the parachutist in such an operation. 
During the critical first hours the parachutists must 
operate with no knowledge of the general situation. He 
must be prepared to we. the most severe physical 
hardships and to carry on against any enemy elements 
which may be encountered. The parachutist must have 
complete faith in the high command and must operate 
in the belief that he will be supported and relieved in 
due course. 

It is clear that the British and Greek defenders must 
have exacted a considerable toll from the parachutists 
dropped on May 20, but any estimates as to percentages 
or numbers lost at present are nothing better than 
guesses. Whatever the losses may have vg the fact 
remains that the parachutists, with their ever-present 
dive-bomber support, were not wiped out but after 
passing a hot and thirsty day and a cold night were 
situated about as follows on the morning of May 21: 
Holding areas around the edges of the airfields at 
Rethymnon and Candia (the fields and towns being in 
British hands), holding areas close to the city of Canea 
(the city itself being in British hands), and, holding the 
airfield at Maleme. 

The italics are mine and they are completely justified. 
The seizing of an airfield was the key to the German 
plan. As of the morning of the 21st the German hold 
on the field at Maleme was precarious. The British were 
still controlling the field by artillery emplaced in po- 
sitions among the hills to the east. Thus, the Germans 
had the field but they could not use it—at least, not ef- 
fectively. The situation appears analagous to a river 
over which there is a shallow bridgehead, but on which 
there is still falling observed artillery fire and across 
which, accordingly, a pontoon bridge may not yet be 
constructed. 
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Details of the manner in which the German para- 
chutists seized the field at Maleme are not available. 
One eyewitness British account lays it all at the feet of 
the bombers and the strafing fighter planes which “did 
what the parachutists failed to do” and “forced us off 
Maleme.” This is a reasonable—almost an obvious— 
explanation. During those first hours the artillery of the 
air did the leading, and the parachutists did the follow- 
ing. 

a the German standpoint everything now de- 
pended upon gaining full use of the Maleme field. 
However, the parachutists were barely holding their 
gains, and the dive bombers were proving ineffective 
against the well-emplaced artillery. ‘The inadequacy of 
the parachutist-bomber team to complete occupation of 
the airfield is tacitly acknowledged by the German de- 


cision to land infantry on the field, come what may. 


Operations Arounp Supa Bay 


Therefore, as of the afternoon of May 21, the Ger- 
mans began to land Ju-52’s on the fire-swept field at 
Maleme. It must have been an expensive proposition 
although, considering the results obtained, it was cheap 
at half the price. There are several eyewitness accounts 
to help us build up the picture. One German aviator de- 
scribes how his first attempts to land were completely 
frustrated, how he returned his first load to the Grecian 
base, and how he was able to return and land with 
great difficulty later. A British officer describes how the 
irst twelve Ju-52’s to attempt the landing were 
“smashed to pieces,” but how “that did not stop them 

. they went on landing, one plane regularly every 
three minutes, losing one, then getting another down, 
then losing another.” 

By nightfall of this second day one battalion of 
mountain infantry had been landed on the field at 
Maleme. No details are available but it appears that 
this battalion had with it no armament heavier than its 
machine guns. The packs of the men were stripped to 
the minimum (the soldiers suffered severely during the 
cold nights for lack of blankets and overcoats) and 
there was no transportation. 

This first mountain battalion—the Ist Battalion of 
the 85th Regiment—had the definite mission of elimi- 
nating the artillery fire on the Maleme field. It seems 
likely that attempts to land additional air-borne ele- 
ments on the field were suspended pending the actions 
of the Ist Battalion. Few details concerning those ac- 
tions are available. Authentic German accounts place 
the main British positions on the heights of Hag 
Marina, four miles east of the field and tell of an en- 
velopment effected over difficult terrain to the south. 
In any event, it is certain that the advance of the Ist 
Battalion was supported by the usual—or perhaps in this 
instance, by the more than usual—number of dive- 
bombers. British and.German accounts agree that the 
Maleme airfield was free of artillery fire and was com- 
pletely in German hands by the morning of May 23. 
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Map 3: The attack of the mountain division. 


Everyone agrees that this was the decisive development 
of the Cretan campaign. 

We may be sure that the Ju-52’s poured into Maleme 
during the 23d and the days follow wing. Full details 
again are not available, but as of the evening of the 23d 
we find the Ist Battalion of the 85th Mountain In- 
fantry swinging off to the southeast along the road 
Maleme-Episcope “ protecting’ the right flank of a 
mountain regiment attacking along the coastal road 
toward Canea.” By this time contact had been estab- 
lished with the parachutists dropped on the first morn- 
ing of the attack near Canea. 

During the next two days (May 24 and 25) the re- 
maining elements of the 85th Mountain Infantry—the 
regimental headquarters, the 2d and 3d Battalions and 
the light howitzer company—were landed at Maleme. 
By evening of the 25th the regiment was assembled in 
the area southeast of Modion. 

With the help of map 3, we may reconstitute the situ- 
ation as of the evening of May 25. Certain combat ele- 
ments of the Mountain Division, consisting chiefly of 
two regiments, had been landed and were in action. One 
of the regiments was attacking due east from the vicinity 
of Hag Marina against the main British positions at the 
head of Suda Bay. This was in the nature of a holding 
attack. The other regiment—the 85th--was assembled as 
already described ready to move due east from the vi- 
cinity of Episcope toward Stylos. This advance, which 
would take the regiment straight across the pathless 
mountain wastes, was directed against the flank and rear 
of the main British positions. The British on their part 


were holding to the west and south of Canea and in 
the sector of the 85th Regiment they were holding 
lightly the heights southwest of Alikianou and south 
of Episcope. 

We are able to follow the advance of the 85th Regi- 
ment in some detail and since that is something we have 
not often been able to do in this campaign, let us do it 
here. The advance was an exercise in pure mountain 
warfare, conducted under conditions which called for 
the greatest physical exertion on the parts of the troops. 
The terrain was exceedingly rough and rocky, it was 
roadless and almost pathless. By day the sun was broil- 
ing hot and there was no shade and very little water. 
There was no transportation of any kind—weapons, 
ammunition, water, rations, all had to be carried by the 
soldiers. In the course of the fighting, units were often 
separated from their ration dumps and often went a day 
or more without food. No attempt at all was made to 
warm the food. By night it was cold and there were no 
overcoats. There was also little sleep since it was in- 
variably necessary to post a large part of each company 
on security missions. 

The technique of the advance of the 85th Regiment 
seems to have involved assigning definite terrain 
features as objectives to certain battalions. Often one 
battalion would be held back until another battalion had 
reached its objective whereupon the first battalion 
would be pushed ahead, and so on. The regiment had 
no artillery of its own, the guns of the light howitzer 
company having been left behind with orders to be 
brought up later along the coastal road. Dive- bomber 
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upport is not mentioned in the German accounts but 
perhaps it had become too commonplace to receive 
specia mention. 

The advance across country began on the morning of 
Mav 26. The 3d Battalion led out and forthwith dis- 
covered that the British had abandoned the positions 
southwest of Alikianou and south of Episcope. As the 
3d Battalion reached the heights south of Barypetras, 
the regimental commander ordered the Ist Battalion to 
smash ahead. It encountered some resistance but by 
nightfall had reached the line Pyrgos—Hill 542. Early 
on the morning of May 27 the advance was resumed, 
this time with two battalions abreast: the Ist Battalion 
on the left and the 2d Battalion on the right. The ob- 
jective for the day was the road running southeast 
through Stylos down which the British would neces- 
sarily withdraw. On this day the assault battalions 
covered about eight miles (they had covered five miles 
the day before), but they fell short of their objective 
by a mile or so. On the 28th the regiment reached 
the road at many points and one company of the Ist 
Battalion is reported to have pushed ahead on its own 
initiative and seized a bridge on the main road one mile 
south of Kalami. From a point of vantage the regimental 
commander watched columns of British soldiers mov- 
ing south toward Neon Chorion. His reaction was to 
regret his lack of artillery for use against the “highly 
observable targets.” 

While the 85th Regiment was advancing from Pyrgos 
to Stylos, it was by-passing the fight which all the time 
was raging to the west and south of Canea. As the 85th 
Regiment approached the main coastal roads in the vi- 
cinity of Stylos and Kalami, the British positions near 
Canea became untenable. The positions were aban- 
doned on the afternoon of the 27th. As we shall see, 
many of the defenders managed to slip away to the 
southeast that night using the roads which the 85th 
Regiment had fallen just short of reaching. 

Having reached and cut the vital roads on the 28th, 
the 85th Regiment, following a division order, sent its 
reserve battalion (the 3d) down the road to a point 
south of Neon Chorion. There the battalion was to 
take up a position covering the assembly of a “pursuit 


detachment” then being formed back at Maleme. 


OPERATIONS OF THE Pursurr DETACHMENT 


This pursuit detachment deserves a few paragraphs. 
The first noteworthy point is the one just made: the 
detachment was being formed at Maleme while the at- 
tack on the Canea position was still in progress. There- 
fore, the detachment was ready to move out the moment 
the roads were clear. Obviously the detachment was 
composed of all-fresh units which had not yet seen ac- 
tion. In fact the clear indication is that most of the units 
had just been landed and there is the good possibility 
that they were components not of the Mountain Di- 
vision but of an air-infantry division. 

The chief elements of the pursuit detachment were: 





one motorcycle battalion, 

one mountain reconnaissance battalion, 

several mountain artillery batteries, 

one platoon of tanks, and 

one section of engineers. 

No further details concerning any of these units are 
available. It is probable that all except the tank platoon 
were air-borne. The tanks may have been small ones 
brought in by air, or they may have been boated over to 
Suda Bay by night. 

In any event, the detachment moved out of its as- 
sembly area near Platanias at 3:30 am on May 28. 
There had been a little delay in departure due to failure 
of the tanks and the motorcycles to arrive, and in fact 
these elements were missing when the movement 
started. Just east of Suda the column was delayed for 
three or four hours due to demolitions on the road and 
during this enforced wait tanks and motorcycles caught 
up. The detachment continued the march in a forma- 
tion concerning which we have only one detail: the 
leading unit was a bicycle company (apparently from 
the reconnaissance battalion). Just west of the road 
junction north of Stylos the bicyclists were brought up 
short by fire from the cliffs which lined the road. The 
rest of the reconnaissance battalion (the “heavy” com- 
pany) came up and took over the frontal advance and 
the bicycle company turned south for the inevitable 
envelopment. After bringing mortars, antitank guns, 
and artillery into action, the enemy was finally dis 
lodged, a crater in the road at the junction was by- 
passed, and the advance continued. The time was 
about noon. It will be noted that the pursuit detach- 
ment had reached the Stylos road practically simul- 
taneously with the 85th Mountain Regiment. It is likely 
that the enemy dislodged by the detachment were cut 
off, or barely escaped being cut off, by the mountain 
troops 

Following the action north of Stylos, the pursuit de- 
tachment took up an advance guard formation. The ad- 
vance guard consisted of one motorcycle company, the 
section of engineers, one platoon of artillery, one pla- 
toon of antitank guns, and the “heavy” company of the 
reconnaissance battalion. Meanwhile, the bicycle com 
pany with one platoon of antitank guns attached was 
sent down the alternate route, Kalami-Vamos. 

As the advance guard passed through Stylos, it made 
contact with the 85th Regiment and no doubt was 
brought up to date on the current situation. The object 
of the detachment now was to push ahead as rapidly as 
possible in the hope of disrupting the British with- 
drawal. At a point about a mile south of Neon Chorion 
—apparently just beyond the position held by the 3d 
Battalion—the point of the advance guard was taken 
under heavy rifle fire. This evidently was from the 
rear guard of the withdrawing enemy column. It was 
still early in the afternoon. 

An attempt by the advance party to steam-roller its 
way through the pass was repulsed, apparently with 
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considerable losses (“The party got itself into a difficult 
situation” says the German account). During the after- 
noon the remainder of the advance guard and finally 
the main body came up and joined the action. Finally 
the 3d Battalion of the 85th was called in to serve as 
the enveloping force. Obviously, the British were fight- 
ing a determined action. The German commander got 
the impression that “. . . the enemy was employing all 
means at hand in order to hold out until dark with the 
intention of withdrawing during the night . . . (the 
British) made occasional small counter-attacks, so that 
much of the action was at close quarters.” He found his 
own artillery was ineffective owing to poor observation, 
and so he decided to await the withdrawal. 

The British did withdraw shortly after midnight— 
withdrew to the south, and away from further contact 
with this pursuit detachment. The detachment re- 
sumed the advance early on the morning of the 29th. 
There were occasional delays due to roadblocks, mines, 
and weak or demolished bridges, but there was no 
enemy resistance worthy of the name. At 1:00 pm the 
advance guard reached Rethymnon, and a few minutes 
later made contact with the “Rethymnon west” group 
of parachutists. This group of parachutists were de- 
fending themselves near where they had fallen about 
two miles east of Rethymnon. The town had remained 
in Australian-Greek hands. Here as elsewhere along 
~ the coastal road the defenders appear to have abandoned 
their positions after the fall of Canea and to have moved 
to the south coast in the hopes of being evacuated. 

Up to this point—the road junction east of Rethym- 
non—there continued to be little or no enemy resistance 
(although a few hundred Greeks had given themselves 
up as prisoners). However, the road further east of 
Rethymnon is cut out of the sides of the hills which 
rise from the sea. The parachutists reported that the 
hills were strongly held and that the road was covered 
by enemy fire. Under the circumstances, the detach- 
ment commander decided to bivouac for the night 
where he was—near Rethymnon. 

At 5:00 am on May 30, the detachment again moved 
out. This time the advance was led by two tanks, closely 
followed by two infantry howitzers (on self-propelled 
mounts? ). Apparently the tanks and infantry be 
went on down the road a distance of about three miles 
while the mass of the detachment awaited the results 
of an artillery bombardment of the sides of the hills. 
When the artillery fire at the near end of the pass was 
supplemented by fire from the tanks and infantry 
howitzers at the far end, the defending Greeks and 
Australians (1,100 of them the Germans say) came 
down and surrendered. 

The action east of Rethymnon was over by 7:30 am. 
At 8:30 am the advance guard of the detachment made 
contact with the “Rethymnon east” group of parachut- 
ists. This group, like the “Rethymnon west” one, had 
been unable to better its position and so had simply 
held on through the ten tough days. 





Decem! 


At 1:30 pm the detachment was resting on the ; 
field at Candia, having made contact a half an hour } 
fore with the Candia group of parachutists which } 
been held west of the town. Leaving Candia at 4 
pm the detachment marched to Neapolis. There on 
platoon of motorcyclists was detached and sent on aheac! 
to the day’s march objective, Herapetra. As the platoo 
passed through Spakia, it made contact with a moto 
ized Italian reconnaissance party. With the battle 4! 
ready won the Italians had landed (by boat) the day 
before. Their current mission was to hold the insignif 
cant village of Spakia. The German motorcycle platoon 
reached Herapetra at 10:00 pm. An hour later the re- 
mainder of the motorcycle battalion came up. The 
distance covered during the day figured up at about 
120 miles. 

Throughout the operations of the pursuit detach- 
ment, there is no mention of support by dive-bombers. 
The conclusion seems to follow that although the Ger- 
mans provide dive-bombers liberally when needed, they 
do not provide them at all when not needed. ; 


Pursulr To THE Soutu Coast 


By now there will have arisen the question of what 
happened to the defenders who succeeded in getting 
away. Light on this matter is thrown by the further ac- 
tivities of the 85th Regiment of mountain infantry. It 
will be recalled that we left that regiment along the 
Stylos road on the afternoon of May 28. The regiment's 
3d Battalion had just assisted the pursuit detachment in 
an attack on a British delaying position near Neon 
Chorion. By the afternoon of May 29 the 85th Regi- 
ment (less the 2d Battalion) had occupied a pass two 
miles south of Alikampos, where we again pick up its 
story. The British troops who had evacuated the Suda 
Bay region were heading south toward Sphakia on the 
southern coast (not to be confused with Spakia where 
we left the Italians). The mission of the 85th Moun- 
tain Regiment was to turn that retreat into a route. 

About 9:30 a.m. on May 30 the Ist Battalion, lead- 
ing the advance, came into contact with scouts of the 
British rearguard near Imvros. There was an exchange 
of rifle fire following which the weak British screen 
withdrew to what developed to be another main delay- 
ing position in the vicinity of Hill 798—End of Road 
(map 4). Cit will be recalled that the road ends at 
Komedates, and that from there on there is nothing but 
a foot path.) The British had thrown up field fortifica- 
tions. Their position was so strong as to induce auto- 
matically the adoption by the 85th Regiment of the 
Umfassung (envelopment) tactics which characterize 
German operations, even minor ones. There was no 
frontal attack but, as indicated on the map, the Ist and 
2d Companies of the leading battalion moved out across 
country for a double envelopment of the enemy flanks. 
Apparently the 3d Company was in battalion reserve. 

This envelopment operation of the Ist Battalion pro- 


gressed during the night (May 29-30) but when morn- 
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ing came it was found that the British had extended 
their fanks. The German reaction to this new develop- 
ment was again to decline a frontal attack and again to 
resort to a double envelopment. This time the 7th and 
8th Companies of the 3d Battalion were sent wide 
around the flanks, as indicated on the sketch. This was 
a double envelopment of a double envelopment. 

Meanwhile during the course of May 31, a regi- 
mental OP had been established on the commanding 
heights of Hill 892. From this point of vantage a long 
stretch of coast could be observed. The British were 
seen to be crowding into the area between Kometades 
and Sphakia. They were continuing to hold the line of 
Hill 798 and were erecting field fortifications facing 
east between Kometades and Wraskos. The attack on 
Hill 798 (by the enveloping forces) had been set for 
dawn of June 1, but after observing the strength of the 
British position the regimental commander decided to 
hold up the attack until he could get dive bomber and 
artillery support. 

The dive bombers (four of them) appeared early on 
the morning of June 1. Meanwhile a light infantry 
howitzer had been installed on Hill 892 (being pulled 
up by manpower ), and beginning at 8:30 a.., it added 
its fire to that of the bombers. The observation being 
excellent, the fire of the infantry howitzer was highly 
effective—by inference, more effective than the bombs 
of the Stukas. The combined fires of howitzer and 
bombers is alleged to have “. . . forced the enemy to 
leave his positions and to seek safety by dispersion in 
the fields.” : 

At 9:00 a.m., under cover of the bombardment the 
7th and 8th Companies launched their converging at- 
tack on Kometades and Sphakia. By 10:00 a.m. the 
8th Company was in Kometades and by 1:30 p.m. the 
7th Company had broken through to Sphakia. By 8:00 
p.M. the 85th Regiment was in possession of the coast 
from Wraskos to Loutrou and the final action on Crete 
soil was finished. 


Nava. OPERATIONS 


The operations around Crete constituted one of the 
most heroic but altogether one of the saddest experi- 
ences in the history of the Royal Navy. When the 
parachutists began to drop on May 20, the Navy waded 
into the thick of the action. At the time it was generally 
believed that the parachute and air attack was pre- 
liminary to a large-scale water-borne invasion, and the 
Royal Navy undertook to prevent it. 

All during the 20th strong units of the Mediterran- 
ean fleet, operating out of the base at Alexandria, pa- 
trolled the northern Cretan beaches particularly those 
at Canea and Candia along which landings were likely 
to be attempted. Nothing happened that day and at 
night the units of the fleet withdrew from the AZgean 
waters. During the night there was a brush with 
Italian E-boats, as a result of which several of those fast 
motor-driven craft were sunk. A short time later as the 
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Map 4: The double-double envelopment. 


fleet was passing through the straits between Crete and 
the Dodecanese Islands it was attacked from the air and 
one destroyer, the Juno, was sunk. Even with that loss 
by night time of May 20 it looked as though things 
were going well enough at sea. 

The day of May 21 appears to have passed quietly 
with the main British fleet units keeping out of the 
fEgean. During that night (May 21-22), however, 
there came reports that the water-borne invasion was 
under way. The fleet which had been standing by in 
readiness, moved immediately to the danger points. Dur- 
ing the very early hours of May 22 the ships encount- 
ered the convoy—a convoy of about thirty small Greek 
ships, escorted apparently by a single destroyer. The 
action was short and decisive, the convoy and its de- 
stroyer being quickly and completely annihilated. The 
Germans later put their losses at 200 men—a figure 
probably as far under the true mark as British estimates 
of 5,000 lost were over the mark. There is good evi- 
dence to show that the convoy was made up of mountain 
troops. This suggests the thought that the unit in- 
volved may have been the missing third regiment of 
that mountain division which figured so prominently 
in the land operations. 

Apparently the British fleet had disposed of the con- 
voy before the Luftwaffe could get into action but a 
little later in the morning the bombers arrived. There 
followed a plane-versus-ship fight which likely will go 


down in history as a military epic. 
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Details of the historic battle are lacking. Apparently 
as it began only “light” units of the fleet were in the 
“Egean while the “heavy” units were patrolling the 
nearby Ionian Sea. The light squadron, or a part of it 
consisting of four cruisers and three destroyers, was 
attacked by dive bombers at 8:30 a.m. between Candia 
and the island of Melos. Apparently the technique of 
the dive bombers was to concentrate on any ship which 
happened to get separated from the others and, con- 
versely, the technique of the squadron was to keep all 
ships within mutual supporting distances. The ships 
themselves kept moving at high speeds “. . . repeat- 
edly changing course, dodging the falling bombs while 
speeding at over thirty knots.” 

Meanwhile as the battle in the AZgean raged the 
heavy squadron was speeding through the straits north- 
west of Crete to the rescue of the lighter units. During 
the afternoon all units, heavy and light, were violently 
engaged. Heavy losses were suffered and inflicted. At 
1:30 p.m. the destroyer Greyhound fell back, was 
heavily attacked, and was sunk. Two destroyers and 
two cruisers went back, the destroyers to pick up sur- 
vivors, and the cruisers to provide antiair protection. 
Both cruisers (the Gloucester and the Fiji) were sunk. 

The terrible day in the A2gean finally ended and the 
British ships withdrew to their base. The two cruisers 
and perhaps four destroyers had been lost, and _prac- 
tically every ship had been subjected to a terrific pound- 
ing from the air. 

The elements of the Battle of the A2gean were clear: 
it had been a case of land-based aircraft against ships 
with no protection other than their own antiair guns. 

It appears that the British fleet never again entered 
the A2gean in strength after the battle of the 22d. At 
the same time, it appears that the Germans never 
resorted to large-scale water-borne troop transport dur- 
ing the operations on the island. Possible answers to 
this seeming inconsistency are the following: having 
effected the air-borne landing of the battalion of moun- 
tain infantry of May 22, the Germans had no burning 
need of water-borne transport and, with the British 
fleet still strong and still in position to move into the 
“Egean quickly, the Germans feared to risk the loss of 
another convoy. 

The Royal Navy did indeed continue to perform in- 
valuable services during the remainder of the Cretan 
campaign. Perhaps the most important of these serv- 
ices was in aiding the evacuation of troops from the 
southern coasts. It appears that light units of the fleet 
—such as destroyers—would lay well off the southern 
coast of the island. By night these vessels would come 
in close and would send boats ashore to pick up any 
troops who happened to have reached the points in 
question. Thus while the British were fighting that 
delaying action north of Sphakia, it is probable that 
each night saw the evacuation of hundreds of troops 
via the destroyers lying offshore. 

The clearest evidence of the work of the Royal Navy 





Decen ’ 


during those later days of the operations on Crete 

in the official British figures of number of troops ey 
ated: approximately 15,000. About half of that m 
ber were English. The remainder was divided between 
Australians and New Zealanders. Incidentally, jt \,:\} 
be noted that the British succeeded in evacuating about 
one-half of the force which garrisoned Crete at the st ict 
of the invasion. Of course, most of the force’s equip 
ment was lost. 

The figures for British losses, according to British 
sources, have been indicated above: approximately 
15,000 killed, wounded or missing. On the other side 
of the picture, German figures for German losses, 
officially announced, give a total of about 6,000 killed, 
wounded, or missing. The British say this German 
figure is about one-third of the true one and they add 
that the Germans lost on the order of 250 troop-carrying 
planes and 180 fighters and bombers. One thing is 
clear: on a percentage basis, the losses on both sides 
were extremely high. In view of the nature of the 
operations, that fact comes as no surprise. 


Tue Lessons 


The campaign in Crete gives us a remarkable and 
clear-cut example of unity of command. Absolute co 
ordination of land and air forces was a prerequisite to 
German success. That coérdination was attained by 
placing all the forces concerned—the VIII Air Corps, 
the mountain division, the parachute units, the air- 
borne units—under the direct command of General 
Léhr. The action in so constituting the “Task Force 
Crete” was typical of German doctrine. Under that 
doctrine the question as to the merits or demerits of 
a “separate” or a “non-separate” air force becomes 
merely a play on words. When it comes to the fighting 
no one element is separate—everything is blended, by 
deliberate directive, into a coérdinated whole. 

The command of the Task Force Crete was not only 
unified; it was also especially fitted for the task at hand. 
General Lohr is a general of aviation. The selection of 
such an officer to command an operation in which air 
power played so important a rdle is another item typical 
of German doctrine. 

Also typical was the composition of the task force it- 
self. It might have been expected that the first air- 
borne troops to land would be the air-infantry units 
which had operated the year before in Holland. How- 
ever, Crete is a mass of mountains and so it was logical 
(and typical) for the mountain troops to be landed first. 
We have seen that these mountain troops had in fact 
broken the back of the defense before other units 
arrived. 

The campaign in Crete was another powerful illus 
tration of the Dunkirk-proven fact that an air force is 
only effective when it has bases within range of the 
action. Much of the explanation of the events in Crete 
lies in the following picture: hundreds of German 
fighters and bombers operating out of bases between 
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ninety (Melos) and two hundred (Athens) miles 
away; against an insignificant number of British bomb- 
rs operating out of African bases beyond effective 
Gghter range (400 miles). 

The sad situation cited just above has one cheerful 
angle: it reassures us as to the chances of success of an 
invasion of England. Just as the invasion of Crete 
turned on acquiring complete control of the air, so does 
a successful invasion of England presuppose complete 
control of the air. But the Island of England is dotted 
with airdromes and the invader will meet not bombers 
that have flown four hundred miles, but fighters that 
left the ground five minutes ago. Owing to the un- 
favorably-located African bases, Germany seized the air 
over Crete practically by default. The price of seizing 
the air over England would be an all-out encounter 
with the RAF pursuit fleet. Judging by past events, the 
price will be beyond the Lani ader’s means. 

The events of May 22 in the Aégean Sea will long 
be cited as prime inilioasin 3 in discussions of air and sea 
power. These events seem to have established defi- 
nitely a fact which already had been widely accepted, 
namely, that naval vessels can operate in narrow waters 
covered by hostile land-based aircraft only at the cost of 
heavy losses. 

As it happened, the tragic losses of the British Medi- 
terranean fleet were largely in vain since the Germans 
were able to make the invasion stick without benefit of 
sea-borne convoys. However, the fact remains that the 
fleet was able to destroy the convoy, and the strong 
indication is that it could have destroyed subsequent 


convoys had any appeared and had the fleet been will- 
ing to take the losses. Thus the fact that land-based 
aircraft can inflict heavy losses on naval vessels in nar- 
row waters does not mean that shipping friendly to the 
aircraft may sail such waters with impunity. And un- 
der some conditions that fact may be very important 
1 indeed ° 

The tactical developments of the campaign were a 
demonstration of the possibilities of the bomber used 
as artillery in conjunction with ground troops armed 
with automatic weapons (tommy guns). While ‘ 
the destructive power (of the bomber) is less than its 
paralyzing power, it does paralyze . . . and, it is able 
to ferret out anything.” It is only belaboring the obvious 
to note once again that the parachutists were sustained 
by the bombers, and that the mountain troops were 
literally blasted into victory by them. 

The direct strategical consequences of the fall of 
Crete are not yet discernible. There was a prevalent 
expectation that the successful invasion would be fol- 
lowed rapidly by an attack on the long-established Brit- 
ish naval base at Cyprus. But such an attack has not 
materialized, and if it did it would find Cyprus a harder 
nut to crack. However, there seems no doubt but that 
the occupation of Crete has materially restricted the 
British use of the eastern Mediterranean and has given 
Germany an advanced bastion of great value both from 
the offensive and defensive standpoints. Among other 
possibilities there is the one that Crete-based bombers 
may play an important rdle in any forthcoming action 
around Suez or in North Africa. 


1 YD DW 
Strategy that Encompasses the Globe 


We see in Germany today a nation which has been 
devoted to arms for a period of about seven years. It has 
been imbued with the offensive spirit completely an- 
tagonistic to the defensive attitudes of all of its victims. 
It has 300 divisions under arms—9 to 10 million men; 
England has only a fraction of that number; we have 33 
and a cavalry brigade. Its air force alone is as large as 
our entire army. It is estimated that perhaps 100 of its 
divisions have yet to be engaged in Russia. The tanks 
and airplanes which Germany can muster on any one 
day exceed all the tanks and planes which were engaged 
in all of the last war on all sides. With these weapons 
Germany wages war on the basis of a strategy that en- 
compasses the globe. People speak of the European 
war, but today Europe is but a base of operations. It 
is no accident that Germany in the course of one gen- 
eration finds herself in two world wars. In spite of 
all protestations to the contrary, the world feels an 
urge on the part of Germany toward complete domi- 
nation, and it is because of this that wars instituted 


by Germany have a disconcerting way of becoming 
world wars. Germany knows that the future world 
belongs to the country which controls the greatest 
ousihet of strategically situated air and naval bases 
of the world, and such a concept allows her to draw 
no geographical lines on which to wage a last ditch 
fight. It is across the path of this force that we have 
thrown a challenge. 

It is possible to debate the wisdom of that challenge, 
I suppose, even though it is but a continuation of the 
debates which took place before and after Munich. | 
happen to believe that it is a wise and necessary chal- 
lenge, and that to continue to debate about it is some- 
thing of a waste of time, but I am more concerned that 
we should realize what large forces are in the field, and 
that the field is not European but truly world wide and 
all absorbing. If we think and plan our affairs in any 
other terms, I fear we are in for a very rude shock and 
one which is just around the corner.—HonorasBLe JoHN 
J. McCoy, September 19, 1941. 


























The Inrantry Journac has been trying to obtain 
from every source material that will be of direct assist- 
ance to units in training, thus to augment informally 
the officially issued material. The following summary 
of the duties of company and equivalent unit officers, 
noncoms, and specially detailed privates is published in 
The Journat with this in mind, and is therefore not a 
Journat article in the usual sense. 

In the belief that this checklist may be of permanent 
value, The Journat is also having it prepared in the 
form of a booklet of some sixty-four pages, containing 
also further helpful matter on company duties, and 
spaces in which additional duties, special to a given 
company or similar unit, can be inserted. This book- 
let, suitable for distribution within a unit, can be ob- 
tained from The Journat as follows: 
25c each 
20c each 


17¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 


51 or more: 


It is realized that this checklist of company duties is 
very probably not complete for any given unit. The 
dining room orderlies for a bunch of ski-troopers in 
Greenland Cif any) may not have any flies in the mess- 
hall to worry about. On the other hand, there are tropi- 
cal tricks with bamboo and mosquito nets that every 
unit mechanic needs to know on duty in jungle country. 
Again, a charge-of-quarters in an Air or a Field Artillery 


A CHECKLIST 





outfit probably has duties regarding hangars or gun 
sheds that are not covered here. And though The 
Journat realizes that a complete detailed list of every 
special company duty is probably out of the question, 
we do want to improve our checklist within reason. 

Accordingly, The Journat will be glad to pay one 
dollar for each “duty” submitted which we think is 
suitable for eventual inclusion in the pamphlet. We 
can't acknowledge the receipt of such offerings, and 
the first man in with the same thought somebody else 
sends will get the dough. And suggestions are welcome 
from any member of the Army, from the man who re- 
ported to his reception center yesterday to a general of 
forty years’ service and any number of stars. They will 
also be welcome from any other Journat reader who 
knows today’s Army well enough to suggest suitable 
material. 

Company Duties: A Checklist has for its main basis 
a guide to company duties prepared for the use of his 
regiment by Lieutenant Colonel Alfred S. Knight. 

Part of the administrative duties listed are prescribed 
in regulations, but the larger part consists of those un- 
written administrative customs of the service that have 
gradually evolved into more or less standard practice. 
They should in no circumstances be considered as hav- 
ing the force of orders, for in ev ery instance some Army 
Regulation or other official orders and instructions will 
govern. 


wrekkkekkekkkkkekkekekkekekkkekke kee 


Tue Company COMMANDER AND His OFFICERS 


The company commander commands the company. 
He and he alone is responsible for the effective training, 
administration, and discipline of his company. This re- 
sponsibility is fixed; it can never be delegated. His sec- 
ond-in-command, his platoon leaders, and his corps of 
noncommissioned officers are his assistants. Each of 
these is responsible for his own particular command or 
activity, but all are responsible to the company com- 
mander. An improperly trained platoon and an in- 
efficient mess may mean an unsatisfactory lieutenant 
and an incompetent mess sergeant. But to the battalion 
commander and the regimental commander, and to the 
men of the company, such things mean an ineffective 
company commander, for his is the ultimate respon- 
sibility. 

It is obvious then that the company commander's 


duties embrace every activity of his command. And if 
he is to get the most out of his command he must have 
assistants who are reliable, resourceful, respected, loyal, 
and well-trained. He and his assistants will find The 
Officer’s Guide ($2.50) and Leadership for American 
Army Leaders ($1.00) most helpful books. 


SELECTING THE NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


The selection of noncommissioned officers is prob- 
ably the most important and most difficult administra- 
tive duty that devolves upon a company commander. 
The morale of his company, its training, its effective- 
ness in combat, and his personal prestige all depend in 
tremendous measure upon the wisdom of his selections. 
A corps of first-rate noncoms usually means a first-rate 
outfit. 

There are three general methods of selecting non- 
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coms. The method you elect will depend upon how 
jong you have served with your command and bie well 
you know it, and upon your own personal equation. 

In the first method, the company commander simply 
selects the man he believes best qualified to fill the job. 
Other things being equal he will follow the rule of sen- 
1ority. 

In the second method, he prepares a practical and 
theoretical test covering the duties of the position in- 
volved. The candidate who proves himself the best 
qualified for the position wins the promotion unless 
there is some flaw of character that disqualifies him. 

In the third method, the company commander calls 
for recommendations from his platoon leaders and often 
from his noncommissioned officers. He is not bound by 
these, but accepts them as a guide. This method is fre- 
quently used when a company commander is new to 
aay TRAINING 

The company commander's major administrative 
duty in connection with training lies in the preparation 
of his training schedules. Too often this fa is per- 
formed perfunctorily; principally because the schedule 
is invariably thrown out of gear by unforeseen and un- 
foreseeable interruptions. But a carefully prepared and 
thoroughly understood schedule can often be adjusted 
to cover time that has been lost. By requiring the pla- 
toon leaders to break down and plan in detail the in- 
struction in the hours allotted them, and by requiring 
the same careful planning by squad leaders, the com- 
pany commander will usually find that the greater num- 
ber of subjects can be thoroughly covered in less time 
than that allowed by higher headquarters. The time 
saved in this manner will often balance the training 
time lost through unavoidable interruptions in the 


schedule. 
acale Tue Mess 


The company commander usually rotates the duty of 
mess officer among his lieutenants. Each should be 
allowed to operate the mess until he is thoroughly pro- 
ficient. But regardless of the efficiency of the mess 
officer or mess sergeant or the excellence of the cooks, 
this is one phase of administration that the company 
commander never takes for granted. He invariably re- 
serves to himself the right of final approval of all menus 
and requires (when the garrison ration is in effect) that 
those menus be submitted at least three days in ad- 
vance. He inspects QMC Form 469 (old Form 86) 
daily and frequently spot-checks the ten-day inventory. 
He observes the preparation of the food and samples at 
least one meal a day, and usually eats one or two meals 
a week at the mess. He usually requires the mess officer 
to be present at two meals each day. 


Suppty 


The company commander signs for all property 
issued to his company. He is personally responsible for 
this property and for the proper supply of his company. 


The fact that he details a company officer as supply 
officer in no way rids him of his personal financial re- 
sponsibility to the government and his moral respon- 
sibility to his company. 

He gives each of his company officers an opportunity 
to serve as supply officer, and by his supervision, guid- 
ance, and instruction sees that each reaches a satis- 
factory understanding and proficiency in this vital part 
of company administration. Regardless of his personal 
inclinations in the matter he should not keep the same 
officer in this position indefinitely simply because that 
officer demonstrates an exceptional ability in supply 
work. For him to do so is unfair to his other officers and 
to this officer too, since it does not give him an opportun- 
ity to learn the other phases of company administration. 
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Administrative Officer 

















The second-in-command of a rifle company is sup- 
posed to be a first lieutenant. In actual practice, how- 
ever, a company commander will often have only sec- 
ond lieutenants of brief service. When this is true, he 
should rotate all duties, including that of administrative 
ofhcer. But should there be a first lieutenant in the 
company or a second lieutenant of considerable experi- 
ence, the company commander should detail him as ad- 
ministrative officer. Under the supervision of the com- 
pany commander, this officer is charged with the ad- 
ministration, mess, and supply of the company. This 
applies particularly in combat. In garrison the admin- 
istrative officer is usually charged with verifying mess 
and supply matters, and with all company paperwork 
not performed in the personnel office. In combat he 
will actually take over the mess and supply functions. 

In garrison it is the company commander's duty to 
see that each of his officers becomes thoroughly quali- 
fied in the work pertaining to the orderly room. He 
may charge the administrative officer with carrying on 
this instruction. 





Athletic-and-Recreation 
Officer 


a) 














This position should go to the company officer who 
is most interested in this sort of work. In general it is 
a serious mistake to detail any officer to this work whose 
interests lie in other fields and whose knowledge of dif- 
ferent sports happens to be sketchy, academic, or en- 
tirely lacking. Such an officer will suffer a loss of 
prestige at once and the company athletic program will 
suffer even more. 
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Since this is a particularly arduous and time-consum- 
ing duty, the officer assigned to it should be heavily fav- 
ored by the company commander in the matter of all 
extra-duty jobs and unpleasant company tasks. 

The company commander and all of his company of- 
ficers must take an active interest in the athletic prowess 
of their company. There should never be an inter- 
company contest without the company officers present 
to lend their support to the company team. Company 
athletics foster the company spirit and the sense of unit 
solidarity that is the very flame of battle. The wise com- 
pany commander will know how to shape that spirit to 
its proper military setting. 





First Sergeant 

















The first sergeant is the administrative-assistant of the 
company commander and, as such, may drift into more 
importance than the lieutenants. His is a continuing 
administrative function, practical and everyday, while 
the rdles of the lieutenants lie primarily in training. 
How, then, may the company commander see to it that 
the first sergeant does not overshadow the lieutenants? 
The answer is—by using his lieutenants regularly as 
actual administrative assistants. 

The first sergeant’s duties are about as follows: 

He prepares the morning report, the duty roster, the 
sick report, and other company records not prepared in 
the personnel section. 

He prepares and posts the daily details and orders. 

Assisted by the company clerk or the student clerk, 
he consolidates the company bill and submits it to the 
administrative officer who verifies it and submits it to 
the company commander for approval before payday. 

He sees that the company field desks are at all times 
properly supplied and that company records are cor- 
rectly maintained and filed. 

He checks outgoing communications for accuracy, 
and sees that they are correctly routed, and promptly 
dispatched. 

He is responsible that all men leaving the company 
on details, sick report, or similar formations are reported 
at the proper time, at the proper place, and in proper 
uniform. This duty is often delegated to the noncom- 
missioned officer in charge of quarters but the company 
commander usually holds the first sergeant responsible. 

He is responsible that soldiers who are under charges 
but not in confinement, and all company witnesses, are 
reported at the proper place at the time fixed for trial or 
investigation. 

He receives routine orders and instructions from the 
sergeant-major’s office daily and transmits them to those 
concerned. 

He maintains a “tickler” or similar device in order 
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to insure timely notice of men whose term of sery: 
nearly up. Ordinarily thirty days’ advance notice 
quired. 

He informs the company officers of the uniform and 
equipment prescribed for inspections and other f. 
tions when this information is transmitted direct 
the company. 

He keeps the mess sergeant posted on the ration 
strength of the company, on the number of men who 
must be fed early or for whom meals must be saved, and 
gives him timely notice when meals are to be sent to the 
field or cold lunches prepared. 

He forms the company on all occasions, and receives 
the reports and reports absentees to the company com- 
mander. 

He is the intermediary between the company com 
mander and the men. A soldier who wishes to see the 
company commander first obtains the first sergeant’s 
permission. The company commander ordinarily gives 
him authority to take action to settle minor matters of 
administration but the company should always be made 
to understand that the commander is accessible to every 
man who thinks he has a matter in mind worth his 
commander’s serious attention. 

In the absence of the company officers, the first 
sergeant commands the company. 

Except in emergencies, the first sergeant issues his 
orders through the proper leaders, such as the platoon 
sergeants or the noncommissioned officer in charge of 
quarters, and not directly to squad leaders, room order- 
lies, latrine orderlies, and the like. 

He must pay close attention to directions and sug- 
gestions from the company commander and carry them 
out to the letter. A good first sergeant never waits for 
a suggestion to become an order. 

In epitome, he is the strong right arm of the company 
commander and the ambassador of the company in the 
orderly room. His loyalty to the company commander 
must be complete and his devotion to the company be- 
yond question. 








Q 
Supply Sergeant 




















The supply sergeant represents the company com- 
mander in dealing with the various supply agencies. 

He is in direct charge of the supply room and com- 
pany property. He takes the necessary measures to 
safeguard all supplies and property in his care from fire, 
theft, the elements, rust, mildew, moths, rodents, 
vermin, and other sources of loss or damage. 

He keeps his supply room in a neat and orderly con- 
dition at all times. He is responsible that all equipment 
and supplies in his care necessary for the field are ready 
to go out at instant notice. This requires a careful sepa: 
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ation of equipment. (See Tables of Basic Allowances. ) 

He has immediate charge and care of all government 
and company property not actually issued to the officers 
and men of the company. 

He has direct supervision over the armorer-artificer 
company mechanic). He instructs him in the care 
ind repair of arms and equipment, in the handling of 
ammunition, empty shells, clips and bandoleers, in the 
use of cleaning and preserving materials, and in simple 
carpentry. He is often directed by the company com- 
mander to train the company mechanic as his under- 
study. He enters on the individual clothing records 
all clothing drawn by enlisted men and sees that these 
records are properly signed. 

He enters on individual equipment records all equip- 
ment issued to officers and men and sees that these rec 
ords are properly initialed. 

He maintains a complete and up-to-date file of requi- 
sitions, memorandum receipts, reports of survey, and 
statements of charges. He must be prepared to give 
prompt, complete, and accurate information to the 

company commander upon any supply matter in his 
province whenever called upon. 

He is responsible that all property in his care is clean 
and serviceable at all times. A general overhaul of prop- 
erty should be routine after any extended field work. 

He immediately reports any shortages he discovers, 
and any property that has become unserviceable. He 
also reports damage to any property charged against the 
company. 

He keeps the company commander posted on all 
property needed by the company, both expendable and 
non-expendable. 

He sees that property and equipment is properly 
marked, and that the property of the different supply 
agencies is kept separate. 

He sees that any property or equipment lost, dam- 
aged, or destroyed through carelessness is charged to the 
responsible soldier on a statement of charges. 

He prepares lists of all property in the supply room, 
keeps them up to date, and posts them in a conspicuous 
place in the supply room. 

He is responsible that all arms in the supply room 
are secured as required by regulations, and keeps these 
keys and the keys to the supply room in his personal pos- 
session. If he is to be absent from the company he turns 
the keys over to the company commander who may en- 
trust them to the first sergeant or the acting supply ser- 
geant, who is usually the armorer-artificer. 

He draws and receipts for all public property drawn 
for the company, except individual issues of clothing 
which are witnessed and receipted for by an officer. 
The company commander may, and often does, require 
the company supply officer to witness and receipt for all 
property drawn. 

He keeps a complete record of property issued from 
the supply room for temporary use. If this property is 
not returned at the proper time or is returned damaged, 
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he reports that fact at once. This is particularly vital 
where weapons are concerned. 

He takes in, checks, and records in the presence of an 
officer, all public and private property of men who are 
hospitalized, or who absent themselves without leave. 
He also receives and provides safe storage for property 
turned in by men going on furlough or on temporary 
duty away from the company. 

He sees that fire extinguishers are kept in good condi 
tion, and takes steps to have them inspected, recharged, 
and tagged in accordance with fire regulations. 

Charts showing the prescribed loading of vehicles 
should be kept in the supply room to facilitate rapid and 
accurate loading. Practice in loading vehicles is essen- 
tial. The supply sergeant should remind the company 
commander of this and request that periods be set aside 
for the necessary training of the personnel involved. At 
least half of the loading practice should be held at night 
without lights. 

The supply sergeant maintains a record of the com- 
binations of all wall lockers in the company. He also 
keeps a record of the make and number of all keys 
issued to the company in order that lost keys can be 
quickly replaced. 

The supply sergeant, assisted by the company me- 
chanic, is normally charged with handling the company 
laundry. He maintains an accurate record of all laun- 
dry sent, together with the names of the senders and 
the date. When the laundry is returned it is checked 
by bundle against the outgoing list and distributed. 
Individuals report losses, damage, or poor work to the 
company commander. 





Mess Sergeant 














The mess sergeant is in immediate charge of the 
mess. He is responsible for its management either to 
the company commander or to a designated lieutenant 
who acts as mess officer. The mess sergeant should be 
a well-instructed cook, preferably a graduate of one of 
the schools for bakers and cooks. His selection should 
be based on his fitness for the job and, equally important, 
on his desire for the job. A man who has a mess ser- 
geancy forced on him seldom proves satisfactory. 

Under the supervision of the mess officer, the mess 
sergeant draws or buys all rations and other supplies 
needed for the company mess and prepares and submits, 
through the mess officer, all bills of fare for the approval 
of the company commander. When practicable, bills 
of fare should be submitted at least one full day prior to 
the forwarding of orders in order to permit such changes 
as the mess officer or company commander may wish to. 
make. The daily bill of fare should be posted in the 


kitchen not later than noon of the preceding day; the 
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company mess sergeant retains one copy forhis own files. 

The mess sergeant submits a daily statement to the 
company commander showing the exact financial condi- 
tion of the mess (QMC Form 469; old Form 86). This 
statement shows receipts from all sources from the first 
of the month, value of stock on hand, the allowance 
from the company fund, if any, and a detailed report 
of the expenditures. 

He is responsible that only standard products are 
accepted for the company mess. 

He is charged with the care, preservation, and safe- 
guarding of the supplies on hand. 

He makes frequent checks of all tableware and 
kitchen utensils. At the end of each month he and the 
mess officer prepare and submit to the company com- 
mander a list of all broken or missing articles together 
with the names of those soldiers against whom respon- 
sibility is definitely fixed for a definite piece of damage. 
No damage should be assessed against a man without a 
hearing by the mess officer or company commander. 

The mess sergeant is responsible for the proper police 
of the mess building and its surroundings and for the 
cleanliness of the tableware, kitchen utensils, refrigera- 
tors, ranges, sinks, and storeroom. 

He is responsible that the men detailed as kitchen 
police oe age punctually and that they absent them- 
selves only with his knowledge and authorization. 

He is required to be present in clean clothing at 
least thirty minutes before mess call to supervise the 
final preparation of the food and the service of the meal. 

He is responsible for the orderly conduct of the com- 
pany at meals. He requires all men entering the dining 
room to be in the prescribed uniform and to present a 
neat, clean appearance. If no table assignments have 
been made, he sees that all seats are occupied in succes- 
sion, beginning with the table farthest from the en- 
trance. He exercises the necessary supervision over 
table waiters and men to prevent wastage of food. If 
table assignments are made with noncommissioned off- 
cers acting as table commandants, they become respon- 
sible for maintaining order and preventing wastage of 
food. 

The mess sergeant is responsible for the preparation 
of the kitchen and mess hall “Al for inspection at the time 
appointed by the company commander. 

He is responsible that garbage is disposed of in a 
sanitary manner. He oanie particularly careful to see 
that garbage cans are completely closed, clean on the 
pane and kept in flyproof screen containers, if such 
containers are or can be made available. He sees that 
tin cans, bottles, broken glass, coffee grounds, paper, 
and other injurious and indigestible matter are not 
mixed with garbage. Except in the field, garbage should 
not be burned unless orders or sanitary considerations 
require it. 

The mess sergeant is especially charged with seeing 
that meals are well balanced, varied, well prepared, 
temptingly seasoned, and attractively served. There 


should be at least one dish in each meal that has 
been served for some time. 

He sees that the kitchen force presents a neat, | 
appearance at all times. He requires table waiters ; 
be scrupulously clean in their dress and their toilet. |, 
must be especially careful to see that his cooks are clean 
and that they stay clean. Men with dirty hands or wu; 
trimmed, dirty fingernails contaminate the foodstuffs 
they handle. 

So far as conditions permit, the mess sergeant should 
assign each member of the kitchen force specific duties 
and hold him completely responsible for the effective 
discharge of those duties. No kitchen can be managed 
successfully unless each man in it knows what is ex- 
pected of him. Should there be a failure on the part of 
anyone to perform his share of the work, corrective ac- 
tion is taken at once. 

Only those utensils and articles in current use in the 
kitchen or mess hall should be made the responsibility 
of the mess sergeant. Mess gear that is not currently 
needed or that is only rarely used should be turned over 
to the supply sergeant for storage and safe keeping. 

he mess sergeant regularly inspects the inside of 
meat grinders and faucets on boilers to see that they 
are thoroughly cleaned. Those parts of kitchen uten- 
sils which come in contact with food are the most im- 
portant and should receive the first and greatest atten- 
tion. The inside of bakepans (particularly the corners), 
frying pans, and dishpans should be well scoured; the 
tines of forks, and the junction of the blades and 
handles of knives and forks and mess steels should be 
especially checked for cleanliness. It is well to remem- 
ber that a kitchen may look spick and span and still be 
extremely insanitary. 

The mess sergeant sees that every serving dish on 
every table is provided with the utensil appropriate to 
serve the food it contains. The rule is strictly enforced 
that under no circumstances may a man serve himself 
with his individual knife, fork, or spoon. 

The mess sergeant is careful not to draw or buy 
highly perishable food in quantities beyond his immedi- 
ate requirements. (When the company is on a field- 
ration basis these considerations obviously do not ap- 
ply.) Unless flour, cornmeal, and other cereals can be 
kept in sealed metal containers, they should be drawn in 
lots sufficient only for three or four days. The accumu- 
lation of a large supply of food in the kitchen storerooms 
is an open invitation to spoilage by rats, mice, weevils, 
mold, and kindred evils that bedevil careless mess ser- 
geants. In summer, fresh meat should be drawn for 
only a day or two at a time. During the spring, onions 
and an begin to sprout, particularly those that 
have stored for some time. If these sprouts are not 
trimmed they will sap the nourishment of the vegetable 
and leave it unfit for food. The cut sprouts from onions 
may be used to advantage in the preparation of soups, 
stews, and hash. Whenever celery is served the tops 
should be cut off and used for seasoning. The cut tops 
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may be placed in a men bag and permitted to dry out. 
When dry they crumble like dead leaves but do not lose 
their strength for seasoning pu 

An unremitting fight must be made to keep flies out 
of the kitchen, kitchen storeroom, and mess hall. They 
live and breed in germ-laden filth, which clings to their 
feet and is subsequently deposited on any food they 
touch. In this manner the fly transmits dysentery, 
diarrhea, typhoid fever, and other debilitating and man- 
killing diseases. Screening of windows and doors is 
thus essential. And once screened they must be kept 
closed as much as possible. Anything that attracts flies 
should be well removed from screen doors. The kitchen 
force should be trained to vibrate screen doors several 
times before opening them in order to frighten the flies 
off. The mess sergeant must also train his force to go 
through the doors quickly. Flies avoid dark places, and 
for that reason the kitchen and mess hall should be 
kept darkened whenever it is convenient to do so. When 
the police of the mess hall has been completed, it should 
be darkened. 

All food on hand in the company kitchen should be 
covered whenever practicable, and all floors, tables, 
and tableware and kitchenware should be thoroughly 
cleaned after being used. Garbage stands should be 
cleaned each morning after the cans have been emptied 
and the garbage can kept covered at all times. If prac- 
ticable, garbage-can stands should be screened. 

Properly constructed flytraps assist materially in keep- 
ing down flies. A good fly poison that is harmless to 
humans can be made by using 2 ounces of water, a 
pinch of sugar, and | dram of bichromate of potash. It 
is important to kill the early flies of the season. One 
fly in spring may have millions of descendants by Sep- 
tember. 

Rats, mice, and cockroaches are also carriers of disease 
and filth, and destroyers of property. Like flies, they 
carry filth on their feet and transmit it to everything 
they touch. A good cat is the best protection against rats 
and mice. Cockroaches come out after dark and may 
be killed with a fly-swatter. Roach powder around base- 
boards and a scrupulously clean kitchen afford the best 
control. 

Considerable labor may be saved and cleanliness pro- 
moted by the use of a piece of salvaged canvas 6 feet 
wide and 10 to 14 feet ong. This canvas is spread on 
the floor in front of the sink, and all utensils to be washed 
are piled on it after being emptied. Each utensil is put 
in its proper place after being washed, and the canvas is 
taken up and hung outside in the air to dry. This pro- 
tects the floor from sooty pots and boilers and from 
grease drippings. 

e mess sergeant makes a frequent check of all 
faucets and takes immediate action to correct any leaks 
discovered, no matter how minor. He sees that lights 
in the kitchen are used only when actually needed. He 
requires all tables to be scrubbed with soap and water 
after each meal, and the mess stools once each day. 
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Scouring material should be used at least once every 
other week. 

He is responsible that all field-range equipment is 
kept in a state of instant readiness for field service. This 
equipment must not be used in garrison. It is best to 
keep it in the supply room, under the care of the supply 
sergeant, except when actually needed for field service. 
If it is so kept, the supply sergeant becomes responsible 
for its readiness for fed service. 

The mess sergeant is responsible for the care and re- 
pair of Army ranges No. 5, and for compliance with the 
following instructions: 

(1) Ranges will be thoroughly cleaned at least once 
a week. This includes removal of any accumulation of 
dust, ashes, soot, etc. 

(2) All defective removable parts will be replaced at 
once. 

(3) The range will not be overheated. 

(4) Firebox linings (Part No. 552) will be fre- 
quently checked and replaced as required. 

(5) The ash chest will be cleaned frequently and 
ashes and live coals will not be allowed to accumulate in 
quantity. 

(6) Draft doors will not be removed. If broken they 
must be immediately replaced to avoid overheating. 

(7) Burned-out draft-damper openings will be con- 
tinuously observed and repaired by installation of pro- 
tective plates (Part No. 57-172). 

(8) The end of the backbone (Part No. 508) will 
be continuously observed to prevent an overflow of fire, 
which would permit live pe to accumulate around its 
sides and top and destroy it. 

(9) All cracks and seams will be kept thoroughly 
cleaned at all times. 

(10) The heat passage directly under the oven will 
be kept free from ashes and soot. 

The top of an Army range No. 5 should be good for 
at least five years. Overheating due to carelessness of 
mess personnel is the chief cause of injury to range tops. 

Every mess sergeant—as well as mess officer should 
have a copy of Manual of Mess Management. It sells 
for two dollars. 
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The cooks are under the direct orders and supervision 
of the mess sergeant. In the absence of the mess ser- 
geant, the first cook assumes his duties and responsibili- 
ties. Acting under direction of the mess sergeant, the 
first cook is responsible for the proper preparation and 
service of the meals. 

During meals, cooks on duty remain in the kitchen 
and serve the food to the table waiters. 

Cooks are required to take their turn at getting up to 
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_ the morning meal. The cook who prepares 
eakfast is usually excused from duty the following 
afternoon. 

Following breakfast, the cooks on duty clean the 
oven, range, boilers and kitchen tables, and, assisted by 
the kitchen police, scrub or mop the kitchen floors. 

Cooks save time and labor by studying the bill of 
fare for the day and preparing a detailed plan to carry 
it out. 

It is important to have a place for each utensil and to 
keep it there, ready and clean for use when required. 
The cook sees that the food and the utensils necessary 
in cooking the meal are so placed that he can reach them 
while engaged in the process of cooking. This obviously 
requires forethought and a plan. 

A sooty boiler or pan placed on the kitchen table or 
the drainboard of the sink makes a spot which should 
be removed at once. To avoid this a rack should be 
made for sooty utensils and all members of the kitchen 
force required to use it. 

When frying, grease is often spilled or splattered on 
the woodwork around the range and on the floor. These 
grease spots should be removed at once with hot water 
and soap or they will sink in and spread, and thus cause 
more work in the end. 

Spoons or other utensils used for stirring food should 
be placed on a plate and not directly on the mantel of 
the range or on the kitchen table. When a spoon or 
fork is taken from food on the stove, a cloth should be 
held under it to catch the drippings. 

Each kitchen should be provided with a good grind- 
stone and knives should be kept sharp. In cutting meats, 
the thumb should be held against the back of the knife 
instead of clasping it. This lessens fatigue of the wrist 
and permits faster work. 

The plate and knife of the meat chopper should be 
kept closely together by means of the ringnut. If this is 
not done, particles of meat will edge in between the 
knife and the plate and cause ragged tearing of the 
meat. Often the kitchen police loosen the ringnut with 
the idea that this will make the handle turn more 
easily. This is not true, because the particles of meat that 
are torn off clog the chopper. 

In trimming fat, care must be taken not to cut lean 
meat off with it. Actually it is better to leave some of the 
faf on the meat, for in cooking the drippings are caught 
in the pan and enrich the gravy prepared with the meat, 
or are skimmed from the stock in which the meat is 
boiled. 

Gravy should be prepared in the pan in which the 
meat has been cooked. Some of the albumenous sub- 
stances escape from the meat in the process of cooking 
and settle on the bottom of the pan. These add a flavor 
to the gravy that is not obtained if the drippings are 
drained in another pan. If the meat is very fat, the ex- 
cess drippings should be drained from the pan before 
ws" gh is made. 


e drippings from several pans used for roasting 
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should be poured into one pan. Beef stock or hot \\ 2; 
is then poured into the emptied pans. When it com 

a boil it is stirred hard with a wire whip which loo: 
the meat residue left on the bottom of the pans du 
roasting. 

As a general rule, food should be seasoned during ¢} 
process of cooking. Cooks must be careful in the use of 
salt, especially in preparing hashes, meatballs, and stews 
from leftover foods. The leftovers are from food which 
has previously been seasoned and, unless care is taken, 
dishes subsequently prepared from them will be too 
salty. It must be borne in mind that it is better to put in 
too little salt than too much, because more can be added 
to the food in the messhall according to individual taste. 

Hot buns and rolls should be served occasionally. 
These are usually baked before 1:00 p.m. and spread 
on tables to cool, a procedure that does not ordinarily 
take more than one hour. If they are left exposed until 
5:30 or 6:00 p.m. they become hard and partly dried 
out. If, however, after being cooled, they are placed on 
their sides in a tightly closed boiler, they stay soft and 
nutty, not only for supper but for the following break- 
fast. Not more than three tiers should be placed in a 
boiler. 

Personal cleanliness of cooks is of the greatest im- 
portance. They must bathe daily and, especially in 
warm weather, change underwear daily. 

The cooks should be provided with the prescribed 
white clothing and should be required to be neat and 
clean at all times on duty. 

The following routine for cooks has been found satis- 
factory. After breakfast, work is begun on that part of 
the dinner which demands immediate attention, or 
which litters up the kitchen most in the course of pre- 
paration. As soon as dinner is ready for the range— 
about 8:00 or 8:30 a.m.—the first cook takes a bath and 
changes clothes. As soon as the first cook returns, the 
second cook goes for his bath. If more than two cooks 
are on duty, the force is divided so as to allow each 
man to bathe and still leave at least half of the personnel 
present in the kitchen at all times. 
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One or two privates or privates first class are detailed 
as dining room orderlies. 

The dining room orderly (if more than one is de- 
tailed, the senior) is held responsible for the cleanliness 
of the messhall, breadroom, and pantry, and for the 
dishes and utensils used in these places. When he en- 
ters upon this detail he verifies with the mess sergeant 
all tableware and other equipment for which the mess 
sergeant will hold him responsible. He maintains a 
strict account of all breakages in a book provided for the 





Dining Room Orderly 
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purpose, and he reports to the mess sergeant the names 
of men responsible for breakage. 

The dining room orderly reports at the messhall at 
least ten minutes before messcall. He cuts the bread and 
piles it neatly upon the plates, one or two of which are 
provided for each table. During the service of the meal 
he stays in the breadroom, cuts bread, and gives it to the 
waiters as they call for it. Toward the end of the meal 
he should be careful not to issue more bread than will 
be used. After each meal he gathers up the uncon- 
sumed bread and returns it to the breadroom. Slices of 
bread thus gathered are piled as closely as possible to 
prevent exposure of the crumb to the air and conse- 
quent drying out. This bread is then placed in the 
breadbox and served first at the next meal. 

At least once each week the dining room orderly thor- 
oughly cleans the pantry, messhall, and breadroom, 
washing the mess stools, mess tables, windows, bread- 
boxes, shelves, and all surplus dishes and tableware. 
The breadbox should be thoroughly dried and sunned 


for an hour or more after each scrubbing. 





X 


Kitchen Police 








A suitable number of privates or privates first class 
are detailed daily for duty as kitchen police. Kitchen 
police are generally detailed on the basis of one for each 
50 men or fraction of that number. 

The kitchen police are under the orders of the mess 
sergeant and of the cooks on duty. They should report 
for duty at least ten minutes before messcall for break- 
fast. 

The kitchen police serve the meals under the di- 
rection of the mess sergeant. In some units it is pre- 
ferred to detail tablewaiters for this purpose. If table- 
waiters, other than the kitchen police, are detailed, they 
are not excused from training. They, too, are required 
to report at the messhall ten minutes before each meal. 

One of the kitchen police washes the kitchen utensils 
and the others assist the dining room orderly in clearing 
the tables after the meals. The kitchen police and 
dining room orderly then wash the tableware, the work 
being done under the supervision of the dining room 
orderly. 

When the service of the kitchen police can be spared 
for this purpose, the mess sergeant may direct them to 
assist the dining room orderly in mopping the messhall 
floor and washing the tables. 

The kitchen police should not be allowed to absent 
themselves from the kitchen except by authority of the 
mess sergeant or, in his absence, the senior cook on 
duty. 

Those men detailed to serve the meal should be in- 
spected for cleanliness before serving. 








Armorer-Artificer 

















The armorer-artificer (or company mechanic) works 
under the direct charge of the supply sergeant. He is 
the handyman or jack-of-all-trades of the company. 

He assists in drawing, checking, and storing company 
supplies, and assists in issuing equipment and clothing 
to individuals in the company. 

He is trained in making minor repairs and adjust- 
ments of small arms and equipment, and in simple 
carpentry. He is also instructed in drawing, sorting, 
storing, and issuing ammunition, equipment, and other 
supplies. He builds shelves in the supply room, makes 
minor repairs about the company barracks, makes sight- 
ing bars, bayonet-training sticks, and other simple train- 
ing aids. 

Ordinarily he is trained as an understudy of the sup- 
ply sergeant, and during the absence of the supply 
sergeant assumes his duties and responsibilities. 








Platoon and Section 
Sergeants 

















In each platoon the senior sergeant is designated as 
platoon sergeant. 

He is second-in-command of the platoon and the 
principal assistant of the platoon leader. In the perform- 
ance of his duties he exercises control and supervision 
through his squad leaders (and section leaders if his 
platoon contains them ). 

He is responsible for the cleanliness and neatness of 
the area occupied by his platoon, and for the arrange- 
ment of bunks, bedding, lockers, shelves, shoes, equip 
ment, etc. 

He enforces all orders of his platoon leader and sees 
that regulations pertaining to lights, liquor, gambling, 
radios, and the like, are observed by his platoon. He 
suppresses any disorder, corrects violations of orders, 
and when the offense warrants it, reports the offenders 
to his platoon leader. 

He is charged with the police of quarters and 
grounds assigned to his platoon. 

He promptly reports any repairs needed in his bar 
rack area or in any of the tents occupied by the men of 
his platoon. 

He sees that the men of his platoon have the clothing 
and equipment required by regulations; that it is main- 
tained in serviceable condition, and marked in the pre- 
scribed manner. 

He is present whenever the clothing and equipment 
of his platoon is being checked, assists the platoon com- 
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mander in this duty, and reports shortages and other 
deficiencies. 

He — all noncommissioned officers in his pla- 
toon to discharge their command responsibilities prop- 
erly and to set a high standard for their men. This 
should include such things as seeing to it that their men 
are shaved each morning, have their hair properly cut, 
bathe as often as required, and that they are properly 
mars for inspections and are in the prescribed uni- 

orm at all formations, and are neatly dressed before 
leaving the company on pass. 

He requires his squad leaders to collect, check in his 
presence, and turn in to the supply sergeant, all clothing 
and equipment of men who are admitted to the hospital 
for treatment or who go absent without leave.* 

He also sees that men going on furlough turn in their 
property to the supply sergeant for safe keeping. 

A sergeant is assigned to each section as section leader 
(where sections are prescribed in tables of organiza- 
tion ). 

The section leader exercises control and supervision 
over the squads of his section through the squad leaders. 
He assists his platoon commander and platoon sergeant 
in discharging their duties, and in turn is assisted by the 
section guide and the squad leaders of his section. 





Squad Leaders 














The squad leader commands the squad to which he 
is assigned. He is primarily a battle leader and as such 
must be capable of great physical exertion. He must 
possess positive qualities of leadership and must accord- 
ingly be aggressive, bold, resourceful, and professionally 
competent. 

He is charged with maintaining the proper state of 
discipline in bis squad, with much of its training, and 
with supervising the care, cleaning, and maintenance of 
the clothing and equipment of the men of his squad. 

He reports his squad to the platoon sergeant at all 
formations. 

He supervises and verifies the marking of all clothing 
and equipment of the squad and sees that it is main- 
tained properly. 

He instructs his squad in such things as the school of 
the soldier with ca without arms, first aid, personal 
hygiene, military courtesy, and display of equipment, 
field expedients, interior guard duty, the tactics of the 
squad, the tactics and technique of the principal 
weapons with which his squad is armed, and such 
other subjects as may be assigned him. 

He is responsible for the neatness, smart appearance, 
and efficiency of his squad. 





*In most units it is required that one of the company officers be 
present when the clothing and equipment of an absentee is checked. 





Dece» er 


He is responsible for the instruction of his m. 
the nomenclature, care and preservation of arms, e«);; 
ment, and uniform, for their instruction in preparin 
for inspections, and for inspecting them before the | 
pany is formed for inspection. 

He personally checks the clothing of his me: 
clothing inspections and makes reports of shortag: 
deficiencies. 

Immediately after breakfast he sees that his men 
police around their bunks, fold their bedding as pre- 
scribed, align and shine their shoes, and arrange al] 
their effects in a neat and orderly manner. He designates 
men to police the bunks, floor space, etc. of any men of 
the squad who may be absent. He is in charge of his 
squad whenever a general police is ordered. He is re- 
sponsible for the proper ventilation of his squad tent, or 
the space occupied by his squad in barracks. 

He sees that the clothing and equipment of men of 
his squad who go to the hospital, or who go absent with- 
out leave, is turned in to the supply sergeant after being 
checked in the presence of the platoon sergeant, and 
that men going on furlough turn in their clothing and 
equipment to the supply sergeant for safe keeping be- 
fore leaving. 

He sees that men of his squad going on pass are prop- 
erly dressed and present a neat, clean appearance 
whether in uniform or civilian clothing, before they 


leave the post. 


Ir 





Company Clerk 




















The company clerk works under the supervision of 
the regimental personnel officer but is available to the 
company commander for such typing and clerical work 
as may be necessary. He should have a high-school edu- 
cation or its equivalent and some business training, and 
should be a good typist. His duties are of a general 
clerical nature. He should be thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of army paperwork pertaining to the company 
and with the regulations governing that work. [Com- 
pany Administration and Personnel Records, by Major 
C. M. Virtue, obtainable from The InFantry Journat, 
is of great assistance to company commanders, first ser 
geants, and company clerks. It costs $1.50 in paper 
binding, $2.00 in boards. ] 

Under the supervision of the personnel officer, he 
prepares the company correspondence and _ reports, 
maintains records, and does the filing. He pays particu- 
lar attention to the correspondence book and document 
file; sees that all entries in records requiring signature or 
initials of the company commander are so signed or 
initialed before they are filed or forwarded. 

He is responsible for keeping all changes posted up 


to date in the various regulations and manuals. 
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In campaign, the company clerks of the regiment 
ork under the supervision of the regimental personnel 
officer in the rear echelon of the division or the corps. 





NCO in Charge of 
Quarters 








A noncommissioned officer in charge of quarters is 
detailed daily from a duty roster maintained by the first 
sergeant. A daily roster and a holiday roster should be 
kept. The following noncommissioned officers are ordi- 

narily excused from this roster: the first sergeant, the 
mess sergeant, the supply sergeant, and the company 
clerk. Unless a good military reason exists, all other non- 
commissioned officers should take their regular turn at 
this duty. The company commander should verify the 
duty roster from time to time. 

The tour of the noncommissioned officer in charge of 
quarters begins at an hour designated by the company 
commander and ends at the same hour the following 
day. The old noncommissioned officer in charge of 
quarters and the new one report together to the com- 
pany commander (or in his econ to a representative 
designated by him) in the orderly room. The manner 
of reporting follows that prescribed for the old and new 
officer of the day. 

The old noncommissioned officer in charge of 
quarters reports all violations of orders he has been in- 
structed to enforce, any deficiencies that have come to 
his attention, and all unusual occurrences. He turns 
over to the company commander the departure book 
(pass book) and such other records, reports, or keys as 
have been entrusted to him. He is then formally re- 
lieved by the company commander, and salutes and 
withdraws. The new noncommissioned officer in charge 
of quarters then salutes and reports, “Sir, I report as 
new noncommissioned officer in charge of quarters.” 
The company commander returns the salute, issues to 
him the pass book, keys, etc. At the end of this salutes 
are again exchanged and the new noncommissioned of- 
ficer in charge of quarters withdraws. 

The noncommissioned officer in charge of quarters 
makes frequent inspections of the quarters and grounds 
during the day and night. He sees that order and 
cleanliness are maintained in and about the company 
area. He sees that garbage cans are kept covered; and if 
cans are in screened stands he sees that the screendoors 
are closed. 

He sees that all arms not actually in use by men are 
kept in the arms racks and that the racks are locked. He 
keeps the keys in his personal possession. 

He does not leave the company area during his tour 
of duty except to march the sick to the hospital and 
get the mail, or when ever else he is specifically author- 


ized to do so. 


He is usually required to keep a record of the arms 
issued to men of the company and to check these with 
the noncommissioned officer who relieves him. He may 
also be required to keep a similar check of company 
property in the barracks. 

He sees that men in arrest, or restricted to quarters 
or company area, do not leave without proper authority. 
He assures himself by frequent inspections | at least 
every two hours) that all men marked “sick in quarters, 
under arrest, or restricted, are prese nt. 

He sees that no liquor is brought into quarters or the 
company area. 

He promptly suppresses any disturbance or disorder. 

He sees that men do not expose themselves improp 
erly clad in view of people passing quarters or camp. 

He maintains a constant supervision to avoid waste 
of electric current and fuel. He sees that lights in 
quarters or tents are turned out at the time prescribed. 

Men suffering from venereal disease are usually kept 
in the hospital, but if any are allowed to stay in the 
company, he sees that they do not violate instructions 
issued concerning them. He keeps a list of such men in 
the report book covering his tour of duty. 

He brings the mail from headquarters Cor the post 
office) daily at the prescribed mail time and leaves it at 
the orderly room; he also takes the mail from the 
orderly room to the post office. 

His orders should include the action he is to take in 
the event of fire or other emergency. 

He marches the sick (carrying the sick report with 
him) to the dispensary or other place where sick call is 
held; he sees that those marked “duty” 
returned to duty. 

He reports details when there is no noncommissioned 
officer or designated man in charge and sees that the de- 
tails are properly clothed and equipped for the duty on 
which they are detailed. 

He keeps peddlers and other unauthorized persons 
out of the company area, and reports their presence in 
the vicinity to the first sergeant. 

In the absence of the first sergeant and the company 
clerk, he remains in the orderly room unless other pro- 
vision is made. 

He sees that the company area is kept thoroughly po 
liced at all times. 

The room orderlies and latrine orderlies are under 


his charge. 


are pre m pt ly 





Dayroom Orderly 














Ordinarily two privates or privates first class are de- 
tailed for this work. They arrange between themselves 
a roster showing days and hours of duty, and submit a 
copy to the first sergeant. Since this work is performed 
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almost entirely in off-duty hours, the men are usually 
paid a percentage of the money collected from the 
company pool tables. Depending upon the number of 
tables and the income from them, the percentage varies 
from ten to twenty per cent. As a general rule a dayroom 
urderly should receive not less than five dollars a month 
nor more than ten dollars. 

The dayroom orderly is charged with maintaining 
order in the dayroom and keeping it properly policed. 

He sees that proper care is taken of the furniture, 
pool equipment, phonograph, radio, books, magazines, 
newspapers, writing materials, games, and other equip- 
ment, with which the room may be furnished. He re- 
ports any damage to the first sergeant, with the names of 
the men causing the damage. 

He sees that the men who play pool and table tennis 
observe the orders in regard to the use of the tables. 

He maintains an accurate record of the use of the 
pool table and turns in his accounts to the first sergeant 
for entry on the company collection sheet. 

He requires all men to vacate the dayroom at the hour 
prescribed by the company commander Cusually at 
11:00 p.m.) and locks the doors. 

The dayroom orderly is not excused from training 
but .is excused from kitchen police and fatigue. When 
it is necessary, extra-duty men may be detailed to assist 
him in the police of the dayroom. 

He is responsible for all government and company- 
owned property in the dayroom. The company supply 
officer and the supply sergeant should spot-check equip- 
ment about once a month and make a complete check at 
least twice a year. 





Man in Charge of 
Heating Plant 








On many posts, the men detailed for operation of 
company heating plants are trained by the post quarter- 
master, and their work supervised and checked by 
quartermaster personnel. 

When this is not done the company commander is 
responsible for the proper operation of the company 
heating plant and for the proper training of the men 
charged with operating it. Even when the plant can be 
handled by one man, it is a wise precaution to train 
at least three in order to allow for passes, furloughs, 
sickness, and the like. 

Instructions for the operation of the furnaces should 
be reduced to writing and should be unmistakably 
clear and definite. A copy should be conspicuously 
posted in each furnace room and kept in good condition. 

The company commander should inspect his heating 
plant at least once a day when it is being operated. 
Standing orders for the noncommissioned officer in 


charge of quarters should require about one inspection 








every four hours during his tour and prescribe in . 
nite language the points he is to check, the things | 
to look for, and the action he is to take in those 
ations most likely to occur. 

Such precautions will often save a company \ 
mander the cost of replacing a burnt-out grate or 01 
wise repairing a badly damaged heating plant. 

For units whose barracks are heated by the Pee 
Steel Furnace, the following instructions are pertinent 
Firing. To get the most heat from your fuel, the | 

coals that are in the furnace should be pushed back 
far as possible when firing. The new coal then should 
be placed in front. The smoke and gas from the fresh 
coal in passing over the red-hot coals, will ignite and 
burn instead of escaping up the flue. 

When firing. Both the draft in front and the check 
draft in the smoke pipe should be closed. If either of 
those is open, smoke will have a tendency to escape 
from the feed door. 

After shaking. Make sure that the center draw slide is 
pushed back in the round grate. Close all front doors to 
check the draft of the furnace, and on windy days raise 
the check damper in the smoke pipe. It is not necessary 
to open the check damper in the smoke pipe to run a 
low fire in moderate weather. Some people make a 
mistake by opening this checkdraft in the smoke pipe 
in moderate weather. A low fire can be maintained by 
closing all drafts, including the checkdraft. It is neces- 
sary to use the checkdraft in cold, windy weather to 
control the draft. But to open the checkdraft in mild 
weather causes an unnecessary accumulation of soot in 
the furnace and the smoke pipe. 

To get best results, keep the firepot filled with coal 
to the top of the liners. Because the feed door is very 
low, some men neglect to put in enough fuel at one 
time. It is a big body of fire that gives the best results 
and is most economical. The lower side of the feed 
door is only eleven or twelve inches above the grates; 
for economy and for good results the firepot should be 
filled above this point, and the furnace regulated with 
the draft chain. 

Keep ashes cleaned out and free from the grates. 
Grates will burn out almost immediately if ashes are al- 
lowed to bank up and shut off the air circulation under 
neath. Clinkers may be taken out with a poker through 
the feed door. 

Especially important. Never pile coal above the brick 
lines. To burn coke economically, have a cast butterfly 
damper installed in the smoke pipe. DO NOT C LOSE 
THE WARM AIR REGISTERS WHEN THE 
FIRE IS HOT. Do not put anything over cold-air faces 
to obstruct the flow of air from the room to the furnace. 

Inspect the smoke pipe and the flue before winter to 
see that there are no openings in the flue where the 
pipe enters, and that the smoke pipe is in good con 
dition. 

Suggested setting for the Furnacestat is approximatel\ 
175 degrees. 


S 
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Forced-air furnaces must be serviced every year for 
uch things as oiling the motor and the blower, install- 
ng new filters, etc. 


Room ORpDERLIES AND LATRINE ORDERLIES 


A suitable number of privates and privates first class 
ire detailed daily for duty as room orderlies and latrine 
orderlies. Normally they are not excused from training 
but perform their work before and after training hours. 

The noncommissioned officer in charge of quarters 
is in charge of the room orderlies and latrine orderlies, 
and they carry out his orders in the police of quarters. 

During their tour of duty they do not leave the com- 
pany area, except to attend training, without permis- 
sion from the noncommissioned officer in charge of 
sane Butietin Boarps 

At least one bulletin board is essential for each com- 
pany. In addition, a bulletin board should be provided 
for each platoon or, if the company is not grouped by 
platoon, for each floor of each barracks occupied by the 
company. 

The company bulletin board should be set up in a 
sheltered location when practicable. When it is set up 
outside it should be protected from the weather by 
glass and by two or three-inch eaves running the 
length of the top. 

A platoon bulletin board should be located in the 
room or building occupied by the platoon. 

The company bulletin board is posted, kept up to 
date, and policed by the first sergeant; the platoon bul- 
letin boards by the platoon sergeants. The necessary 
supervision is exercised by the company commander 
and the platoon leaders. 

Bulletin boards should, in general, be divided into 
two parts: half should be reserved for matter of a perma- 
nent or semi-permanent nature such as fire regulations 
that pertain specifically to the company (not the fire 
order for the entire command), important company 
orders, bus schedules, movie schedules, a map of the 
neighboring town with any restricted areas clearly in- 
dicated, a map of the post with danger areas indicated, 
and kindred matters of interest to the entire company. 


The other half of the company bulletin board should 
be devoted to all new material whether of a permanent 
nature or not (it should be transferred to the permanent 
section within forty-eight hours) and to all other com- 
pany matters that are of transient interest such as daily 
details for duty, the daily bulletin(s), the weekly train- 
ing schedule, athletic schedule for the week, forma- 
tions, results of target practice, and the like. 

Platoon bulletin boards are operated in much the 
same manner as the company bulletin board but do not 
in general reproduce material already available on the 
company bulletin board. If more than one daily bulletin 
is made available to the company, these should be 
distributed to the platoons to avoid congestion at the 
company board. Each platoon board should carry that 
part of the company fire order that pertains to the pla 
toon. A copy of the weekly training schedule should 
also be available to each platoon together with such 
instructions for carrying out that schedule as the pla 
toon leader thinks necessary. The room orderly(s)’ 
name(s) should be posted each time in the same place. 
Instructions for the daily police of the barracks and 
grounds, the police area of the platoon, and similar ma 
terial should be carried on the permanent side. 

A space just above the center of the half of the bulle 
tin board used for new material should be reserved for 
the most immediate or important announcements, and 
this space should not be used for routine daily orders 
and duty assignments. 

Bulletin boards should be included in the daily in 
spection of barracks. All matter that has served its pur- 
pose must be promptly removed or the boards will lose 
their news value. Papers and maps that have become un- 
sightly should be replaced. Company officers see that 
the boards are properly used and neatly maintained. 

A standing order in the company and in each platoon 
should require that the bulletin boards be read by all 
members of the command each day between specified 
hours. 

A supplementary bulletin board in the recreation 
room dealing with athletics, post amusements, and other 
recreational matters will be appreciated by the com- 
mand. 


0 DY WD 


(See the first page of this article regard- 


ing prices of reprints in booklet form.) 











Part Ill: Defense Behind the Seine 





After all the movements the Nth Groupe France had 
made, which I have told about in the earlier parts of this 
account, its gasoline was running dangerously low. My 
captain accordingly decided to send me with two gaso- 
line trucks to get some more, wherever I could find it. 
We could no longer count on supplies coming up from 
the rear. We could only count on ourselves. 

I left on June 10 at 3:00 in the morning, with two 
drivers and two other men to help. At one gas station 
after another we found the pumps empty. We tried all 
the gas stations from Bourtheroulde to Pont Audemer 
and all those in Pont Audemer itself—but no gas. I then 
gave up as far as that particular area was concerned, 
and decided to drive straight south for thirty miles, 
without stopping, to reach Lisieux, a good-sized town 
with a big Standard Oil tank depot near it. 

There was nobody at the de ‘pot except two or three 
workers and an old French janitor. I told him I wanted 
a thousand gallons of gasoline for our Groupe Franc, 
whereupon he asked me to give him a blue requisition 
slip, Form No. 3. I had none, of course, and told him 
so, but “No slip, no gas,” was all I could get out of him. 
I tried argument and even plead with him, telling him 
that if I didn’t get the gas he alone would be responsible 
for the death and capture of the men of the Nth Groupe 
Franc, who were, after all, defending him. But he 
could not rise from his long life of routine and Forms 
No. 3 to conceive a different world. 

I finally cut things short, pulled my revolver out and 
said I would shoot him if he didn’t give us the gas. He 


just about collapsed, but had strength enough left to 
call me a gangster. But we got the gas. And not just a 
thousand gallons, but 1,500 gallons more in big barrels, 
more even than my two trucks could qe carry. I had 
also learned one fast way to cut red ta 

We then headed back toward the —" and the 
front. On the runningboard of each truck I ke pt a man 
standing and const: antly w atching the sky for planes. lt 
seemed a good idea not to be caught without warning 
while we were still in the gasoline trucks. 

In a short time we were driving against the flow of 
refugees, and as we passed through Brionne there were 
houses still burning from a bombardment a short while 
before. As we came to Bourtheroulde, 
refugees and fleeing troops grew fewer and fewer. 
Germans are already in Bourtheroulde,” some of them 
cried. But they all ‘seemed in a state of semi- hysteria, 
and in such a state false rumors spread at te srrific speed. 
We did advance very slowly toward Bourtheroulde, but 
found no enemy. Our Groupe Franc was still there. 
And the men acclaimed the arrival of more gas as if it 
had been gold. In short order it was distributed to the 
vehicles. 


however, the 


“The 


The captain then decided to move his headquarters 
platoon to a small hamlet off the main road, two miles 
to the southwest of Bourtheroulde, where the vehicles 
would be more secure. That morning he had sent two 
patrols, each consisting of an armored car and a few 
motorcycles, to La Bouille and to Elbeuf. But not a 
single German had they seen. The enemy was still not 
attempting to cross the Seine. 

In the afternoon of that day (June 10) my captain 
received information from division headquarters that 
supposedly sixty German parachutists had just landed 

















































































the south of the Seine, in the loop below Rouen, and 
had sought cover in the woods of the Forét de Rouvray. 
The captain decided to send me there to find out what 
the situation actually was. There were only a few side- 
car motorcycles left. So I got only one for the job. But 
my driver and I were equipped. Each of us had a light 
machine gun and two revolvers, and several hand gre- 
nades besides. And as my captain put it, before we left, 
if I didn’t get back within three hours he would know 
that there were parachutists in the Forét de Rouvray. 

We followed a small dirt road, winding through the 
woods. Our motorcycle noisily advertised our approach, 
and if there were any parachutists posted along the road 
it was not going to be hard for them to kill us. I rode 
with both feet hanging outside the “bathtub,” ready to 
hit the ditch along the road. As we approached every 
curve, we stopped to observe and listen intently. But 
not a sound. And not a German. We kept on toward 
Rouen, and reached the suburbs. And then we took a 
small street leading to the Seine. The whole city was 
deserted. At the river we dismounted and watched the 
far bank where the two bridges, now demolished, had 
led. As we did this we held our light machine guns in 
our arms like two movie gangsters. But still we saw no 
German soldier. After a little we jumped in our side- 
car and headed back full speed on the straight main 
road. What headquarters had told us was just another 
false rumor. 

Not far out of St. Quen and Bourtheroulde, we were 
suddenly stopped by a group of French infantrymen 
hidden along the road. They sprang out at us with 
light machine guns and rifles at the ready. The sergeant 
in charge announced that I was under arrest and they 
all surrounded us, looking as if they meant serious 
business. I told them that I was a French officer from 
the Groupe Franc, coming back from a reconnaissance, 
but they did not believe me. I showed my officer's card 
with my fingerprints and photograph, but they were still 
suspicious. They took us to the young infantry lieuten- 
ant in command of their platoon. He too was fully as 
suspicious. In the end we were dragged to the lieuten- 
ant colonel commanding the infantry battalion, who 
recognized me, as I had met him the day before. Ap- 
parently these troops, misled by our special equipment 
and particularly by the new armored-force helmets we 
were wearing, padded in front with leather, had mis- 
taken us for German parachutists. Back in Bourther- 
oulde I reported the negative results of my patrol. 

To my great astonishment I found there the com- 
mander of the tank platoon whom I thought had been 
killed in Rouen. He was the one who had gone out 
with his tank to hit the rear of the German column, 
north of Rouen. His attack had been a successful sur- 
prise. He had destroyed three German tanks, then re- 
treated full speed. A little later he had attacked the 
flank of the tank column that was in the city itself and 
got two more enemy tanks, about the time we had been 
fighting those same tanks hardest with our antitank 
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Map 1: General map Rouen-Le Mans-Nantes 


guns. His tank was hit once, in the left of the cupola, 
but this did not disable it. He could still fire the gun, 
however, and managed to get hits on two more Ger 
man tanks. 

Then he had heard the two explosions of the bridges 
and decided he might be able to get back across the 
Seine with his tank on one of the ferries. The ferry at 
La Bouille had been destroyed, so he went as far as 

Caudebec and was amazed not to encounter a single 
enemy column all the way. At Caudebec he found the 
ferry still operating but had a hard time putting his tank 
on it, though he finally got it aboard. In the middle of 
the Seine the ferry was machine-gunned by a lone 
bomber but three RAF pursuit planes which suddenly 
appeared opened on the German plane and drove it 
away. 

Landed safely on the south side of the Seine, the 
tank-platoon commander had to spend all the next day 
(June 9) hunting for some gasoline. He kept asking all 
fleeing troops and refugees whether they had seen a 
French motorized unit with big white N’s painted on 
the sides of their vehicles, and was finally directed to 
Bourtheroulde. He had some trouble, he reported, 
dodging colonels who wanted to commandeer his tank 
to ride in as they retreated to the south. 

I had just about time to hear this story when some 
German bombers came in sight. Not far away from 
where I was there was an old 75-mm. gun in position, 
guarding one of the roads to the town. The officer in 
charge of it had lost his unit in the general retreat and 
had offered his services to my captain, who had gladly 
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accepted. The German planes had first dropped a few 
bombs on the central square of the town near the 
church. Suddenly, as they came directly overhead, a 
man left a small group of refugees not far away and ran 
toward the 75-mm. gun, waving a white cloth. One of 
the planes saw it, diving straight on the gun which was 
well-camouflaged, and had apparently not been seen 
from the air before. The plane released three bombs, 
one after the other, and got the small crew of the 75 and 
the officer. But it also killed the fifth columnist, too, in 
the middle of his dirty work. The gun was no longer 
usable. 

That same night we heard a sudden shot in the street 
of the village. On investigation we found one of our 
men lying dead, with his papers gone and the identifica- 
tion plate on his wrist likewise stolen. By now this 
continual fifth column activity had gotten thoroughly 
on our nerves. We began to hate such activities more 
than anything else, except attacks from the air. 

The next morning, June 11, came one of the best sur- 
prises of the whole campaign. On a stolen bicycle, 
dirty, unshaved, and exhausted, came riding into Bour- 
theroulde the first lieutenant who commanded our 25- 
mm. antitank-gun platoon, and whom we had also 
thought had been killed in the battle of Rouen two days 
before. He told us, moreover, that ten miles from Bour 
theroulde there were thirty infantrymen whom he had 
brought back from the north side of Rouen, and also the 
remnants of our antitank-gun crews—a few like himself 
who had survived the blowing of the bridges and the 
German artillery fire. At once we gave him two trucks 
to bring these men back to us. 

When he returned, two hours later, the lieutenant 
explained that the blowing of the bridge had put his 
antitank guns out of commission and killed nearly every- 
one in their crews. Those still alive had luckily found 
the men of the infantry platoon. Together they all 
marched toward the west along the banks of the Seine. 
A few miles out from Rouen they found a barge that 
would float. On this they got across to the south side, 
fifteen miles from Rouen, between Duclair and Caude- 
bec. They marched from there toward Pont Audemer, 
inquiring as they went about the Groupe Franc. But 
soon they were so exhausted that the lieutenant ordered 
them to rest, and continued the search himself with a 
commandeered bicycle, in the end finding us in Bour- 
theroulde. 

Almost unbelievably our Groupe Franc was now re- 
gaining some of its past strength. We were now five 
officers and about 120 men. The infantrymen had 
brought back four of their six heavy machine guns and 
this boosted our fire power a little. On the other hand, 
we had a new and serious problem because these thirty 
additional men had lost all their trucks—all transporta- 
tion of every kind—and we could only cram them in the 
few vehicles we had left. But this, compared to the joy 
of getting them back, was a small thing. 

What we were concerned about more deeply was our 
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It was low, after our battles at Boos 
Rouen. But | got word from some retreating Bri: 
that there was an abandoned munitions train on on: 
the railroad tracks near La Bouille in the middle of ; 
forest. Immediately I took one of our trucks and four n 
to the spot, where we found the train. Near its fi 
part and its rear part were enormous bomb craters, 
by some miracle the attacking Nazi planes had mis: 
the part that carried the ammunition. I posted a m 
in front of the train and another in its rear to give t}) 
rest of us warning with their whistles if any plane ap 
proached. 

The bomb craters, the half-demolished train, the dead 
silence of the place, the lack of human activity, gave us 
the feeling that we were far from substantial military 
protection, and exposed to any sudden attack. Nervous 
ly we opened door after door of the freight cars. This 
took time, for the doors were all sealed. We looked 
rapidly inside each car to see whether it had the boxes 
of ammunition in it. All the first cars we opened con 
tained artillery shells for 155-mm. and 75-mm. guns. 

Suddenly one of the men whistled three times. We 
dashed across the tracks and under the train into the 
woods on the other side, as three planes came over. 
They let go a few bombs in level flight, but missed the 
ammunition train. We let our breaths out, crawled back 
again to the train, and in a few minutes more found 
what we wanted. We jammed one truck full as fast as 
we could, took the load back to the Groupe Franc, and 
then made a second trip to load the second ammunition 
truck. During the time we had three alerts, and had to 
hit cover three times, but no bombs were dropped on us. 

When we came back from the wrecked ammunition 
train the second time the Groupe Franc was about ready 
to leave Bourtheroulde for a small village some fifteen 
miles to the west called Bourneville. During the move 
ment I performed the job of serrefile, that of the officer 
who is last in the column and sees to it that no vehicle 
is lost and that those with motor troubles get repaired 
and catch up. But no vehicle had such trouble this 
time. The mechanics had spent all night overhauling 
their motors and checking all possible weaknesses. Sev 
eral Nazi planes machine gunned us on the way to 
Bourneville, but their aim was bad and we had no 
casualties. 

According to the reports of our patrols, there were 
still no signs that the enemy had tried a crossing any 
where in our sector. We had sent patrol after patrol 
along the Seine all day, in rotation, of course, to enable 
our men to get some rest. We now had to rely on con 
tinuous reconnaissance of this type because we had 
lost our radio truck in the bombardment of Bourther 
oulde, which had been a major blow for the Groupe 
Franc. Without a radio truck, we were continually 
losing contact with our armored cars and tanks during 
their march, and we were cut off from information from 
higher headquarters except for the news brought by the 
few motorcycle scouts that we could spare and keep sta 


ammunition. 
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Street scene in Avesnes: Tanks, artillery, 
tioned all the time with corps headquarters to bring us 
orders and new information on the lastest developments. 

Late in the evening of June 11 we arrived at Bourne 
ville, a charming little village still full of refugees. It 
had not been bombed. We ‘immediately felt better be 
cause of this peaceful atmosphere, even though the de 
gree of de inger here was exactly the same as it had been 
at Bourtheroulde. We were lucky to find there also a 
few lambs and sheep, which we killed and ate with 
much delight. No food, of course, was reaching us from 
the rear, and we were getting sick of eating our pain de 
guerre, a very dry hardtack, and the cans of singe 
“monkey meat” or canned beef) which we had in our 
supply truck. It was even luckier to find 400 pounds of 
Hour in the town bake ry, and we immediately detailed 
two men to make some bread. For the next two days 
these men made bread without taking a single minute 
of rest. It tasted better than any bread I ever ate in my 
life. 

We camouflaged our trucks in two orchards as soon 
as we arrived in the village. Beginning at once, also, 
and all during the night, the men constructed road 
blocks on all roads at the outskirts of the village. We 
took over the central switchboard at the post office sim 
ply by telling the girl in charge that the Germans were 
approaching full speed—another way of cutting red 
tape. She left at once, scared to death. Once an hour 
during the night we sent a patrol, on foot, around the 
village, mainly to listen. In the village the patrol saw 
to it that there were no lights, not even a match or a 
cigarette. 


The next morning, June 12, my captain and I went 


and horses—all out of action—littered the French line of retreat. 


around the village to determine the best emplacements 
for the heavy machine guns of the motorized infantry 
platoon. We were walking along a little, dirt road just 
outside of the village when suddenly, not fifty yards 
away, a man appeared and aimed a submachine gun di 
rectly at us. We threw ourselves into the ditch along the 
road as bullets whistled past Our ears, automatically 
pulling our revolvers as we did so. My captain killed the 
German with his second shot. When we examined the 
fifth columnist and his little gun we found that he had 
fired some sixty bullets at us. This Mauser submachine 
gun of the Germans is a very inaccurate weapon though 
its use had 4 marked psychological effect on the popu 
lation. We found no identification papers on the Ger 


man, only a map ol the region. lt was more detailed 


than the official French military maps we were using. 


Since German fifth columnists were apparently 
mingled in with French refugees, my captain decided 
to take stern measures. We prepared a lot of small 
notices and pasted these on the walls of the \ illage Che 
notice declared that to avoid any possibility of fifth 
columnist activity and enable us to prepare our de 
fense without being hampered by refugees, the com 
mander of the Groupe felt compelled to order every 
civilian to leave the village within an hour. After two 
hours had passed any civilian found in the village with 
out good reason would be locked up and, if there seemed 
grounds for it, shot. During the rest of the campaign we 
executed several. We may have made a mistake or two 
but most of them were in all probability fifth columnists 
and all others had been warned. Until we took this 


stern action, no matter how well our vehicles had been 
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camouflaged, German bomber pilots always seemed to 
know where they wete hidden. But from then on, we 
suffered very few bombings in any village we defended. 
I feel therefore that the drastic measures taken by my 
captain were justified. 

Bourneville was to be the headquarters of the Groupe 
Franc. We were not only assigned this village to defend, 
but also were assigned a line to protect behind the 
Seine that had a front of about twenty-five miles— 
from La Bouille near Rouen to the sea. To hold any 
such front with 120 men was practically an impossible 
task. If the enemy tried to cross by force it was evident 
we could not prevent them from doing so. We could, 
however, hinder their preparations on the far bank and 
could probably repulse any crossing attempted by a 
weak reconnaissance force. Our main mission, however, 
was that of warning the division headquarters of any 
crossing attempt. Thus we were, in effect, the rear 
guard of the French division. What puzzled me during 
that time was the fact that none of us had ever seen this 
division. Was it a myth, a ghost, or just a bunch of 
men too afraid to fight in the front lines? Or was it just 
retreating slowly on foot to new positions? I found out 
on June 18, a few days later, when I actually saw the 
men in the division surrounded. 

A company of customs officers on bicycles retreating 
from the coast came into our area. They wore vivid blue 
uniforms with a red stripe down their pants. Their com- 
mander had very little push and my captain persuaded 
him to stay with us, telling him he would have nothing 
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to do, that my captain would take care of everythi; 
We naturally welcomed any reinforcements as long 
they would stay with us. 

We set up our defense in the following manner 
along the banks of the river we posted these 300 custo 
officers with their rifles. (They had no machine gun 
Thus they were used as a line of sentries or scouts aly 
150 yards apart. Every two or three miles a sidecar 0 
a solo motorcycle from the Groupe Franc was post: 

If one of the customs officers saw the enemy trying 
cross the Seine, or preparing to make such a crossing, | 
was to fire several shots with his rifle to attract the atten 
tion of the motorcyclist, who would at once go to the 
place where the shots came from and then report to the 
headquarters of the Groupe Franc on the situation. At 
certain places the motorcyclist could use a telephone 
nearby instead of racing to headquarters. 

We installed the headquarters of our Goouge Franc 
in the post office of Bourneville. As map 2 shows, the 
town lay several miles south of the Seine behind a deep 
forest and we made it the strongpoint of our — 
preparing its immediate defenses with mechanized a 
tack mainly in mind. For the fixed defenses of the village 
the captain used the motorized infantry platoon, the 
severa! roadblocks, and a 47-mm. antitank-gun platoon 
under the energetic young artillery officer who had lost 
his unit and offered his services and those of his platoon 
to my captain instead of fleeing to the south like most 
of the rest of the army. His two antitank guns with their 
prime-movers and the one cargo truck with them were 
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Map 2: Defense along the Seine 
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great help to us and made up for. our losses in the 
ight at Rouen 

The most essential part of our defense was the mobile 
reserve formed of two armored cars, the motorcycle pla 
toon, and our three remaining tanks. The armored cars 
and motorcyclists were used also to effect numerous 
reconnaissances to the east, in order to cover our right 
flank if the Germans crossed the Seine east of Rouen 
Our three tanks were ordered to go back and forth along 
the south bank of the Seine. Once an hour one of the 
tanks left La Bouille in the direction of Quillebeuf, 
moving along the Seine, stopping often to observe 
the other bank, and firing at any Germans who were 
sighted. The tank would come back to La Bouille again 
after a few hours. Thus our three tanks were constantly 
scouting along the Seine at different points, toward 
different directions. We hoped by using them that way 
to give the enemy the impression that there was a siz- 
able mechanized force on the south side of the Seine, 
and thus make them hesitate to attempt a crossing. I 
doubt very much whether we actually fooled the Ger 
mans, but at least if they attempted a crossing, our fire 
would certainly harass them and slow them up. If the 
enemy tried to cross anywhere our three tanks were to 
assemble full speed and concentrate their fire on the 
point the customs officer sentries indicated. 

I did a good deal of that back-and-forth business in 
a hae myself because the tank platoon commander was 
worn out and needed a rest. On the first day I saw 
nothing of the enemy, driving all the time with my tur 
ret open. Nor did our patrols to the east report any Ger- 
mans either. When night came we drove our three tanks 
back to Bourneville, and that first night I stayed near the 
telephone with my captain. 

About 2:00 o'clock in the morning (June 13) the 
telephone rang and one of the motorcyclists told us that 
between Duclair and Caudebec a German motorized in 
fantry column was moving along the north bank of the 
Seine on the road that followed the river. Some of the 
customs officers had fired across at them to give the 
alarm, and at once the enemy had returned the fire, 
using tracer bullets of all possible colors—red, white, 
blue, yellow. The effect on the customs officers of seeing 
that kind of a show was terrific; they had never seen 
such a thing. Half an hour later another motorcyclist 
phoned. The German column, he said, was still ad- 
vancing to the west along the river bank and was now 
keeping up a terrific noise for the purpose, he thought, 
of scaring our defending troops. The enemy would send 
a red rocket into the sky, and the whole column would 
stop dead. Then a green rocket would go up and the 
column would resume its march. They also used white 
and yellow rockets for some purpose, and the whole 
performance was more than puzzling. From our own 
side of the Seine our motorcyclists and customs officers 
could hear officers shouting orders in German, and even 
the enemy troops singing Nazi songs. The few customs 
officers who took up fire with their rifles didn’t seem 
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to bother the column, which was returning their fire 
with tracer bullets, now from machine guns. But day 
light approached without any attempt by the enemy to 
cross the river. 

At 5:00 o'clock that morning I again left Bourneville 
with my tank and resumed scouting along the Seine, 
but with much more care than before because we knew 
for sure now that enemy troops were on the other side. 
Beyond Duclair I saw a few Germans but no vehicles. I 
systematically shelled their general area with the high- 
explosiv e shells of my 47-mm. gun and must have killed 
a few. I opened fire from a defiladed position with good 
protection against antitank-gun fire. But apparently the 
German force had no antitank guns with it and only 
returned the fire with small automatic arms. That kind 
of fighting continued at intermittent periods all during 
the day. 

I learned later why the Germans had not appeared on 
the north side of the Seine right after our battle in 
Rouen. Contrary to our belief the panzer division whose 
reconnaissance units we had met in Boos and Rouen, 
did not stay along the Seine but headed northwest 
toward the sea and reached the sea at St. Valery-en 
Caux, a little southwest of Dieppe, thus completely en- 
circling the French and British troops retreating from 
the Somme River. Only when they had partly cleared 
up this pocket did the German motorized infantry turn 
south to take position along the lower part of the Seine 
between Rouen and the sea. 

During the afternoon of June 13, as I arrived oppo- 
site Caudebec, | saw that the whole town was in flames. 
The Germans had just bombed the place. And all along 
the road leading to the ferry were hundreds of aban 
doned automobiles, all on fire with flames leaping into 
the sky. On my way back to Bourneville, early that eve 
ning, I met a few British who had built a beautiful road- 
block on the road my tank was following in the middle 
of the forest. They had two antitank rifles to defend it, 
but were preparing to leave which they soon did. They 
left a lot of equipme nt be hind, Ww hich we salvaged 

eagerly the next day—excellent motorcyclists’ goggles, 
some good light raincoats, and especially the two anti 
tank rifles which they had evidently decided were too 
heavy for them to carry in their hasty retreat. We liked 
that particul: wr antitank weapon, of which our army had 
none. It was called the Boys rifle from its inventor and 
was of caliber .55, weighing around thirty-six pounds 
with its bipod rest. It was effective against lightly 
armored vehicles at short distances. 

I spent the night again at the telephone with my cap- 
tain. One rumor after another to the effect that the 
Germans had crossed the Seine east of Rouen came to 
us over the phone. Louviers, a bridgehead on our side 
of the Seine, south of Pont de |’Arche, was reported in 
German hands. The German column was advancing at 
night, toward the east, toward us, we were also told. To 
determine the part of reality and the part of fantasy in 
those rumors was impossible, except by se nding out our 
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own patrols. At 2:00 in the morning a colonel tele- 
phoned us from division headquarters. He said a Ger 
man column was already a few miles from Bourneville, 
in Bourtheroulde, our last previous position. If this was 
true our position with our right flank exposed was now 
untenable. The colonel wanted a patrol sent at once to 
confirm this information. My captain told him that to 
send out a tank at night on such a mission was hardly 
desirable. The tank couldn’t see anything anyway and 
could be taken in ambush. It was fin: ally decide “d to send 
a tank and a few motorcycles with machine guns at 
dawn. My captain told me ‘that I had been inside a tank 
enough during the past two days, and that I should 
therefore wake up the tank-platoon commander and di- 
rect him to take charge of the patrol. In view of the im 
portance of this patrol my captain decided to send an 
entire motorcycle platoon with its commander. 

his patrol left Bourneville at 4:30 on the morning 
of June 14. We waited and waited, until an hour later 
one of the men of the motorcycle platoon reported by 
telephone. The patrol had been mistaken for a German 
column by the French artillery still in Bourtheroulde 
which had opened fire. Several men were wounded, and 
the tank-platoon commander was dying. The motor- 
cycle-platoon commander asked us to send a truck at 
once to transport the wounded to the nearest hospital 
or ambulance. My captain sent me with a truck and tele 
phoned division headquarters to send two ambulances 
at once to Bourneville. Arriving in front of Bourthe- 
roulde, I saw the disabled tank near the road. In Bour- 
theroulde itself, | found the motorcycle-platoon com- 
mander who told me the story very briefly. 

lhe tank commander with his tank was out in front 
of the motorcycle platoon. He was fired at without 
warning from the outskirts of Bourtheroulde. Thinking 
it was enemy fire, he quickly returned it. The motor- 
cycle platoon dismounted and sought cover in the 
ditches along the road, opening on the supposed enemy 
with their machine guns. The “Germans” were firing 
with a 77-mm. or 75-mm. gun, well camouflaged. Its 
high-explosive shells burst near the motorcycle platoon. 
The tank kept on firing shells at the gun, using fire and 
movement, stopping only to fire. After a couple of 
minutes the tank received a direct hit on its front and 
the shell penetrated the tank as if through butter. Frag- 
ments of armor cut the left arm off the driver and tore 
the gunner’s right shoulder apart. Another piece went 
through the tank-platoon commander's helmet into his 
head. 

The motorcycle platoon advanced along the road in 
the ditches, approaching the village, to determine the 
strength of the enemy forces, but they finally discovered 
that the enemy was ‘French. Our tank had killed two 
men of the artillery gun crew. The tank commander was 
in bad shape w then I arrived with the truck and was 
plainly dying. I carried the wounded back to Bourneville 
as fast as I could, and from there they were taken to the 
rear in two ambulances. 
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The mistake had occurred partly because of the m 
The artillerymen couldn't determine wh« 
the tank was French or German. Our tanks had : 
blue-white-and-red circle of the Republic, and Ger 
tanks had the Iron Cross painted on the front of 
tank. But the Germans had used French colors so m 
times that this means of identification was of little pI 
tical value. Since the French had so little mechani 
equipment left in the area, the artillerymen could ha: 
be wrong in assuming that any mechanized equipm 
they would see would be German. The real reason | 
the mistake was because the crews of the artillery ; 
tank guns had never had any thorough training in iden n 
tifying the silhouettes of the different types of French, 
British, and German vehicles. And, of course, the lack 
of liaison between division headquarters and this pal 
ticular artillery unit gave rise to the rumors that the 
Germans were there in Bourtheroulde, and prevented 
the artillery unit from being warned in time that a 
French mechanized patrol was approaching. 

[he tank commander was also somewhat at fault. He 
would probably not have been killed if he had stayed 
with his tank along the edge of the woods west of 
Bourtheroulde, and sent a few motorcycles to recon 
noiter the village before he exposed his tank in the per 
fectly flat, open area between the woods and the vil 
lage. With hindsight, however, it is always easy to 
criticize an action that has proved disastrous. Anyw ay, 
the result was a serious blow to the Groupe Franc. We 
now had only two armored cars and two tanks left as 
armored equipment. We had also lost a few sidecar 
motorcycles, destroyed by the 75-mm. fire in the same 
fight. 

Shortly after I had come back to Bourneville, we re 
ceived an order from headquarters to retreat again. 
Other rumors that the Germans had crossed the River 
Seine east of Rouen had been confirmed by other units. 
Our movement had to be effected quickly, otherwise a 
German column advancing generally toward the south 
west would cut our retreat. Our Groupe France was 
ordered to go to Campigny and establish its head 
quarters in this little village a few miles southeast from 
Pont Audemer, and prepare a defense behind a small 
river, the Risle. The French Army as a whole was aban- 
doning the Seine as a defensive position. 

What made us smile a bit at this news was that as far 
as we had been able to see, the Seine had never been 
defended by French forces at all, except for a few rear 
guard units like our own. All during the time we had 
been making reconnaissance after reconnaissance from 
one position after another behind the Seine, our di 
vision had been stationed back there behind the Risle, 
building a few roadblocks. And now that the Seine 
line had been dented, our division was leaving the Risl« 
and we were to take their place there. Things went this 
way, in fact, up to June 18, when the division was sur 
rounded. During the whole time it did not fire a sing|: 
shot to the best of our knowledge. For its own retreat, 
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.e division was lucky enough to have great numbers 

¢ Paris buses which the Army had requisitioned. With- 

wut those buses it would probably have been captured a 
tew days sooner. 

My captain used our two tanks to protect the rear 
of our column as we dropped back from Bourneville 
‘to Campigny. The two armored cars, with what was left 
of the motorcycle platoon, protected our flanks by 
making small reconnaissances out on side roads, coming 
back to the main road after the column had passed. 
Thus the column had a mobile antitank defense on its 
flanks and rear. No hasty roadblocks were built on the 
side roads because this would take too much time and 
work. Instead, my captain relied on the armored cars 
to repulse any small German mechanized column dur- 
ing the time it would take to reéstablish the Groupe 
Franc quickly in a new defensive position. Preceding 
the column within sight were the solo motorcyclists, 
acting as scouts. 

My captain decided to give me one of the two tanks 
to command. I was ordered to stay till the last in Bourne- 
ville—until 10:00 o'clock in the morning, with the 
Groupe Franc leaving at 9:30. I waited near the east 
entrance of the village—the Germans were expected to 
come from the east—near the crossroad of the main east- 
west and north-south roads, so that I could move my 
tank quickly in any direction. 

On the road leading to the east, we had built a stout 
roadblock by digging holes in the asphalt road, and then 
sticking thick logs vertically in the holes. We had found 
this work half completed by some previous unit, with 
logs all cut and ready to be placed, and we had had 
time to finish it. The roadblock was of the staggered 
barricade type, to permit the traffic to flow through it. 
But at night, or if the enemy came in sight, the barricade 

could be closed by movable obstacles, such as abandoned 
vehicles and sliding beams. Just beyond this barricade 
the road turned to the right in a curve. An antitank 
gun had been defending this barricade but was now 
retreating with the main column. There were similar 
barricades on the roads leading south and north. We 
left them all open so that I could pass through them 
with my tank and attack the enemy if he came in sight. 

At 10:00 o'clock sharp, just as I was preparing to 
leave Bourneville with the tank, a German armored car 

drove suddenly into sight on the road from the east, 
stopped dead in front of the barricade, apparently saw 
my tank, and began to move back, in reverse. It was not 
more than 150 yards away, and I fired and got a hit on 
it before it could get back around the curve in the road. 
This was probably the point, I thought, of a whole 
oT dee platoon. And so I also said to myself, “Let's 

” I then took my tank slowly out through the barri- 
Se firing once more at the armored car without stop- 
ping, but hitting it again. It hadn’t fired a single shot at 
my tank. It didn’t have time to. 

‘We now went out on the road beyond the disabled 
armored car and moved on around the curve of the road. 
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And there a second car was heading toward the village 
to help the other. This was too good. I had nothing to 
fear, anyway, as I knew the 20-mm. antitank gun on the 
enemy armored car could not pierce my armor. It was 
much like a battleship fighting a light cruiser. The mo 
ment this new German saw me he headed toward a side 
road to escape my fire. He opened fire himself, and a 
direct hit clanked on our armor but didn’t come through. 
I had been right in feeling safe. After firing twice my 
self this second armored car was out of business. Sev 
eral enemy motorcyclists following it had pulled off to 
the left of the road and were firing at me with their 

machine guns—probably with armor-piercing bullets. 
Several of them hit the tank but didn’t penetrate either. 
I continued on toward these motorcyclists leaving the 
road to do so, and now firing high-explosive shells. | 
know I got several of them. 

I headed back on to the road but couldn't see any 
ode enemy cars or troops. The rest of the armored-car 
platoon had probably decided to pull back—the ys 
tactics for lightly armored vehicles in the face of 
medium tank. I decided not to follow for fear of an 
ambush. It was well past 10:00 o'clock now, and I had 
orders to stay only till 10:00. And so I headed back to 
the village, passing the two disabled armored cars and 
firing one good shot at each of them. It was probably 
pure waste and child's play, but it made me feel good. 
All things considered, I had nothing to brag about. 
Anyone in a medium tank could have de susoved those 
two armored cars. But I don’t think I would have been 
able to destroy them at all if the enemy platoon com 
mander had sent his motorcylists out ahead to recon 
noiter the village. I would probably have got one or two 
of his motorcycle scouts but nobody else. 
cars would have had time to take cover. 

Before leaving eM ES I had my gunner and my 
driver close the barricades. I stayed in the tank covering 
them, ready to shoot, for by now the Germans were 
probably preparing an attack on the village. I had had 
a chance to fulfill my mission of slowing down the Ger 
man reconnaissance elements and thus g give the Groupe 
Franc more time to prepare its defense behind the Risle 
River. This made me feel a little better than I had for 
several days. I had made up a little for my poor marks 
manship in our Battle of Rouen. 

When | arrived in Campigny, | found our two anti 
tank guns already in position in the village, and road 
blocks half completed. My captain decided to turn the 
tank to its noncommissioned officer who was in good 
shape again. But I must have been bad luck for any 
tank I touched. The tank commander had been killed 
in my tank the very morning he took charge of it again. 
This time the noncommissioned officer of the tank was 
killed the next day, by a bomb from a Stuka which 
penetrated his turret. 

In Campigny my captain had installed the head 
quarters of the Groupe Franc in a small castle, situated 


in the middle of a big park in which all the vehicles had 


His armored 
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been well concealed and camouflaged under the trees. 
For the first time in several days 1 now found the time 
to shave and wash my hands and face. In the afternoon 
| went around the village, supervising the work done 
on roadblocks, and on the antitank-gun and machine- 
gun emplacements. We had ordered all refugees out of 
the village. 

At 3:00 o'clock I was sent in my sidecar to division 
headquarters, which had not given any orders since we 
had arrived in Campigny. I found the headquarters 
at Carsix, thirty miles to the south in a castle. The 
staff was standing around big maps, planning the with 
drawal of the division to a new position. The Groupe 
France was again to be the last to move. 

Shortly after I got back to Campigny, several enemy 
bombers came over. I was in the middle of the town 
and there was no time to seek cover in the woods that 
lay around the village. So I decided to go into the 
cellar of the nearest house. I found there one of my 
noncommissioned officers, a placid fellow who never 
seemed to be bothered by anything. He hadn't shaved 
for a week, and now having some time to think about it, 
he went upstairs in the house, hunted around, and came 
back down in a few minutes with an old square mirror, 
an old blade and razor, and some soap. He hung the 
mirror on a nail and began shaving. By then the bombs 
were coming down, with attack apparently centered on 
the park and our vehicles. Some more good fifth col- 
umnist information, I thought. But now the bombs 
were coming much nearer. It was funny to watch my 
noncom trying to shave. He had kept his helmet on as a 
precautionary measure. Every time a bomb fell a little 
nearer, his mirror swung on its nail, and plaster fell 
from the ceiling. But he kept on shaving unperturbed 
until a terrific crash came and I thought for one moment 
it was the end of things for us both. Plaster came pour- 
ing down covering us. A part of the ceiling above us 
broke. But the hit was not quite direct and we were 
still safe even though the house above had been partly 
destroyed. My noncom, with razor still in his right 
hand, was now white with plaster. He slowly turned 
toward me and said very calmly, “The only trouble with 
this damn war is you can’t even shave in peace!” 

The planes dropped a few more bombs and left. They 
had destroyed many houses in the village. I now headed 
toward the park and saw that two of our trucks were 
demolished. One was a gasoline truck and the men 
were busy keeping the flames from spreading. On the 
outskirts of the village one of our antitank guns had also 
been destroyed and some of its crew killed. Decidedly 
our Groupe Franc was getting smaller and smaller with 
each day. 

Next morning, June 15, we got the order to withdraw 
once more, this time about sixty miles to the south, to 
Argentan. But before our Groupe Franc left, it must 
blow up the two bridges on the Risle: one at St.-Paul- 
sur-Risle, the other at Pont Audemer. Our tanks, 
armored cars, and sidecar motorcycles had been patrol- 





ling along the south bank of the river all the preced 
afternoon, but had seen no Germans. The enemy y 
however, expected any minute. Our movement to | 
south had been ordered because the French Army \ 
expected to make its next big stand along the Li 
River. 

The order to blow the two bridges was a perfect 
ample of an impossible task. If even one staff offi 
from headquarters had visited the Groupe Franc sin 
it left Rouen, the division commander would ha) 
known that we had no explosives. And so my captain 
sent a motorcycle scout back to tell them that we would 
have to be given some explosives if we were to do th 
job. We did have several tank mines and a few petard 
de cavalerie, but it would take a good deal more to blow 
two bridges. The messenger Came back an hour later 
to report that headquarters had already gone. 

We had to do something. For the protection of our 
Groupe Franc itself, we couldn’t leave the bridges 
merely with a barricade on each side, especially since 
our tanks and armored cars would have to leave with 
our column in order to protect it on the march. 

The captain decided to leave me behind with a ser 
geant and four men, and three sidecar motorcycles to 
blow one bridge, and gave the lieutenant commanding 
the antitank guns the job of blowing the other; he had 
one truck and a few men. But first we had to find some 
thing to do it with. Together we hunted all along the 
Risle for some TNT left behind by some French unit in 
its hasty retreat. And we finally did find a few blocks in 
an abandoned British depot, but not as manyas we need 
ed. To our surprise, the supply depot seemed mainly full 
of British cigarettes in big wooden boxes, hundreds of 
them. We dec ided that a few thousand cigarettes were 
practically as important as TNT, in view of the boost 
they would give to the morale of our whole Groupe 
Franc. And so we left our truck there with two men 
to pack it full. 

I then went on to Pont Audemer with my three side- 
cars and half of the explosives, and the other lieutenant 
took his half to the bridge at St.-Paul-sur Risle, only a 
few hundred yards from the British depot. I found Pont 
Audemer completely deserted. It had been bombed 
and many buildings destroyed. All stores had been 
looted, all shop windows broken Arriving at the river 
where it passes through the northern part of the town, 
I found that “the bridge” of Pont Audemer was for all 
practical purposes three bridges! 

True, one of them was nothing more than a small 
wooden lock to regulate the flow of the river, too smal! 
for vehicles though troops could easily walk across it. 
And the middle bridge was no real bridge either, but 
simply a big building built across the river, which was 
very narrow at this point. The building served as the 
marketplace for the town. At both ends of this “bridge,” 
French troops had piled sandbags and anchored them 
with cement. The floor of the building wasn’t strong 
enough, it seemed to me, to bear the weight of a tank. 
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. light armored car might cross without going through 

e flooring into the river, but I had my doubts. But 

nemy motorcycles and passenger cars could use it easily 

nough provided the sandbags were cleared away first, 
which would be quite a job to do by hand, but could 
easily be done with one or two blocks of TNT. 

| simply didn’t have enough explosive to blow this 
so-called bridge and the regular stone bridge where the 
main road crossed the river. I therefore decided to con- 
centrate on the main bridge. At both ends of this bridge 
the French had also built sandbag barricades. My men 
began to dig a big hole in the middle of the bridge into 
the heavy pavements, working as fast as they could. 

Meanwhile, with my driver, I reconnoitered what to 
do if we were surprised by a German column. I decided 
to put the three sidecars in the first side street to the 
right from the bridge, where they were protected by the 
buildings from machine-gun fire. We could get in 
them, and then take another street to the left out of town 
and be out of German fire because of the cover given 
by a big building on the other side of the river. In this 
way we could hit the main road again a few hundred 
vards to the south. There a stretch of some fifty yards 
would be dangerous because it would be under direct 
machine-gun fire from the bridge, but this was a dis- 
tance so short I thought we could cover it without cas 
ualties. I went back to the bridge. The hole was getting 
bigger and deeper. 

Just at that moment we could hear an explosion off 
a few miles to the east. The antitank lieutenant had 
blown the other bridge. I then told my men they had 
dug deep enough and had them put the dynamite in the 
hole and cover it over. It seemed to me time to act fast 
and everybody helped. We put some big paving blocks 
on top, and covered the hole over with tightly com 
pressed soil. Then I had my men leave the bridge and 
wait behind the sandbags. I started off the bridge my 
self, unrolling the wire that connected the detonator to 
the TNT. Just as I was climbing over the sandbags at 
the French end of the bridge, I heard the noise of a 
motor. A German armored car was coming around the 
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curve of the road just north of the bridge, and it at once 
began firing at us. I had just the time to jump over the 
sandbags and throw myself flat. We had no machine 
guns or any weapon to do much good. The men behind 
the sandbags opened fire at the armored car with their 
rifles, using armor-piercing ammunition. We had to 
blow the bridge fast, now, if at all. As I connected the 
cord with the detonator, the sandbags gave excellent 
protection from the fire of the German car. Finally | 
was able to light the wick leading to the detonator. We 
then had exactly ninety seconds to get out before the 
bridge would go up. I lined the men behind the sand 
bags and at a signal from my hand we leaped toward the 
little side street to the right all together at highest speed. 
We made the side street fifty yards away in about five 
seconds—I'm sure it was a record. The German gunner, 
surprised by this unexpected action, didn’t hit any of 
us, we were so fast. In the side street we kept close to 
the walls of the houses on the north side of the street. 
A few seconds later up Ww ent the bridge but none of its 
pieces hit us as they fell because we were protected by 
the houses. Arriving at the dangerous spot on our route, 
I lined the three sidecars up and we dashed over it all 
together, instead of one after the other. The German 
fire missed us again. We heard some bullets whistle, 
though. 

When we finally reached Campigny our rallying 
point, I found the other lieutenant there waiting for me. 
He told me he had just blown his own bridge and was 
heading back to the British depot across the fields, Ww hen 
German motorcyclists appeared on the north bank and 
fired at him and his men, but by leaps and bounds they 
reached the depot. His men had kept their truck on the 
safe side of the building and were still loading cigarettes, 
even though the door was on the north side and they 
had to carry the boxes around under fire. The truck left 
the depot under long-range German fire but nobody was 
hit. I looked in the truck. The lieutenant told me 
there were approximately 350,000 cigarettes. That 
made at least 3,000 cigarettes per man for our Groupe 
Franc. What a capture! 
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(To be concluded 


Generals’ Hobbies 


. One must bear in mind the fact that there are two sides to 
an inspection—the inspectee’s as well as the inspector's. If the latter 
indulges in pet hobbies he must not be surprised if the inspectee 
plays up to them. I obtained an excellent report from a General 
whose speciality was plague prevention when I was commanding 
a mule corps in India. I had batches of cats let loose on him, col- 
lected from the whole cantonment for days previously, as he walked 
round my lines, and he left purring with the best of them, and prob- 
ably never noticed the large numbers making their way back to their 
various homes.—LreuTENANT Cotonet E. G. Harr, D.S.O., from 
the article “On Organization” in The Royal Air Force Quarterly. 








GROUND 


DEFENSE 


of Airdromes 


By Major R. E. Smyser, Jr. 


Recent events of the war, particularly the successful 
air-borne invasion of Crete, have focused attention 
upon the ground defense of airfields. Judging from 
some of the general comment, correct strategy would de 
mand the employment of the entire army to protect the 
air force ground installations. But this neglects the 
obvious fact that an army on the deleusive. tied to 
selected pieces of terrain, cannot win a war. Moreover, 
airfields are but one among the many kinds of installa 
tions in rear areas that must be given adequate protec 
tion from new methods of attack. 

Attacks on vital points in the rear of an army are as 
old as war. Now it is parachute and air-borne infantry 
that enable an attacker to hurdle all obstacles and strike 
against such points with heavy force. We may indeed 
use the vertical envelopment against any good target, 
but the concept has become associated primarily with 
attacks on airdromes. Admittedly the defense against 
air-borne troops is new and not conclusively tested in 
war, but the problem is realistic, and it can be solved by 
the correct application of proven methods, used with 
imagination. 

The most gene! ral form of attack used against air- 
dromes is bombardment from the air. The enemy may 
use any of a number of different means for such an at 
tack—demolition bombs weighing from 100 to 4,000 
pounds, incendiary bombs, bombs filled with chemicals 
(both demolition and chemical bombs may be either of 
the impact or air-burst type), chemical spray, and the 
fire of machine guns or larger weapons carried by at- 
tacking planes. The fire of airplane weapons is not 
strictly a form of bombardment, but we may consider 
it here since it is usually a part of any low-flying attack, 
and defensive measures that are adequate against bombs 
protect also against automatic small arms and aircraft 
cannon fire. 

The attack upon an airdrome may come from any al- 
titude and from any direction. There is usually some 
We arning, but a degree of surprise is always probable. 
The aim, of course, is to destroy aircraft and ‘installations 
or neutralize the airdrome by damaging the runways 
and servicing facilities. Though chemicals have not 
been employed in the present war, we must neverthe- 
less consider the possibility of an attack using high ex- 
plosives, incendiaries, and persistent chemicals. 


As the term is used here, a ground attack means a 
direct attack upon an airdrome by ground units, either 
foot or mechanized. If the attack comes as part of a 
general hostile advance, then the defense of the airfield 
loses its special character and becomes merely the de 
fense of a terrain feature by usual methods. The aii 
units will almost certainly have evacuated the airdrome 
which will consequently not have the special value as 
an objective it would otherwise have. 

\ probable form of ground attack on an occupied air 
drome is that of a mechanized raiding force. Such at 
tacks may come with little warning and will be pushed 
home with great rapidity, using a large volume of auto 
matic small arms fire and some light cannon fire. Hence 
cover and protection will be needed for effective defense. 

Vertical envelopment as used in this discussion 
means an attack by troops using ground arms and 
weapons after landing by parachute, planes, or gliders. 
Surprise may be achieved by such an attack even against 
an alert enemy. The attacker, who can concentrate his 
whole force upon the focal point, retains the initiative. 
No more than a few seconds may elapse from the time 
the first planes come over until the first parachutists 
are on the ground preparing to seize critical points. 
There is no time for the defense to estimate the situation 
and then plan appropriate measures. There must be an 
adequate plan already prepared for automatic execution, 
in which changes can only be made as the situation de 
velops. 
bombardment of the airdrome and 
especially of its defensive weapon emplaceme nts, 
usually precedes such an attack. This may come from 
either high or low altitude but will be almost sure to 
include dive bombing and machine gunning of antiair 
craft weapons. The parachutists then land in force on 
and near the airdrome from low altitudes with auto 
matic weapons, explosives, small caliber AT cannon, 
and small mortars. They will immediately attempt to 
gain critical points in accordance with assigned tasks 
Some may attempt to remove obstacles or clear a nearby 
area for transports to land upon. Next come reinforce 
ments from transport planes and perhaps gliders which 
land wherever possible in the vicinity. These units 
are more heavily armed and will have light field guns 
trench mortars, and even light tanks. 


An intensive 





Bolling Field, an example of 
a permanent military airdrome. 


What are the defensive measures we must take 
against these forms of attack? We can, in fact, either 
cultivate a thick hide or grow sharp teeth. Using passive 
measures, we build structures and installations that give 
us protection but may not discourage the enemy. 
detense, of course, 


Active 
involves fire and movement. Let us 
consider both these types of defenses. 

You can build massive structures, impervious to 
bombs and artillery fire, to give shelter to planes and 
airdrome personnel, but to do so is to make of an air 
drome a fortress, which runs beyond the realm of the 
practicable. For any type of plane, the cost of an under 
ground or other bomb-resistant shelter is roughly two to 
four times the cost of the plane. It is obvious that it is 
better to build planes themselves than such shelters. 

It is entirely practicable, however, to proportion the 
protection to the value of each element of the airdrome 
in the defense scheme. Thus, at an exposed airdrome, 
some protection is desirable for control and operational 





buildings, repair facilities, personnel, fuel and ex 


plosives, aircraft on the ground, utility installations, and 
certain defense 


structures. If installations are 


spread 
over a large area, the probability of a partic ular element 
being destroyed is reduced. This is especially true of 
repair facilities and aircraft on the ground 


Mass destruction of aircraft on the ground has been 


successful only when the planes were stored large 


hangars or lined up in thé open. Planes can be dis 
persed over a sizable area around the airdrome, 
need be, 


and if 
earth revetments can be constructed around 
each of them to limit the risk of damage to direct hits 

As for repair facilities, only the actual machine tool: 
and spare parts are vital. \ simple, steel-fi ime, corru 
gated iron hangar gives all the cover needed for an air 
plane under repair. Such a structure is fire resistant, 
and even a direct hit from a large bomb will not destroy 
the whole structure, although it may blow a large hole 
in the floor or tear off part of the roof and siding. With 
in such a hangar simple concrete blast walls will give 
nearly complete protection to installed machines, and 


spare parts can be kept either in separate buildings or 
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given special protection. Naturally, personnel would 
not stay in such a building during a raid, so the main 
damage would be the loss of a few planes. 

Detensive installations for fighting men and weapons 
should be of standard field fortification type, supple- 
mented by concrete pillboxes when time and material 
permit. 

Dispersion is another passive method of airdrome de- 
fense. Through its use any particular target becomes 
less attractive and remunerative. Nevertheless, dis- 
persion is not a cure-all and has certain disadvantages. 

First, the more land used, the greater the cost. In ad- 
dition, the actual cost of all installations rises because 
of the increased length to be covered by roads and utili- 
ties. Dispersion may therefore actually double the cost. 
It also makes operational control somewhat more difh- 
cult, but adequate training supplemented by improved 
communications should offset this. A final objection to 
dispersion comes from the fact that a proper defense for 
the installations of a widely scattered airfield requires 
a much larger force than for a more compact one. It is 
unquestionably desirable to keep the defensive forces at 
the minimum, but in view of the protection obtained 
through dispersion, this added cost will often be worth 
while. 

Perhaps the best solution is selective dispersion rather 
than general, both off and on the airdrome. In the first 
place all elements of an airdrome do not have to be at 
the field. For example, the barracks. Provision for a part 
of the command on twenty-four-hour duty is needed but 


most of it can be housed in groups somewhere close to 
the ee hyve Such small separated cantonments can 


actually » part of the airdrome reservation, but there 
is no great argument against having them a mile or 
more away, provided there are good roads or streets to 
the field. Similarly, messing, recreational facilities, post 
exchanges, and even certain supply facilities could be 
placed convenient to the housing areas, but somewhat 
away from repair hangars and other conspicuous land 
marks. All technical installations can be on or close to 
the airdrome site, but dispersion in self-contained groups 
will increase their protection at slight cost. 

Dispersion of the planes themselves is also vital. 
When they are spread around the perimeter of the air- 
drome, and in adjacent areas, only minor losses are 
possible, especially if revetments, as mentioned earlier 
in this pai. are used. This gives the greatest security 
with the minimum cost. 

Camouflage is also an important element among pas- 
sive measures of protection. Few things have been so 
badly misunderstood and misused—and often neglected 
entirely—as the different practicable methods of screen- 
ing, confusing, and misleading an enemy through cam- 
ouflage. Camouflage can only be fully effective if it 
is considered in the original planning, and not applied 
as an afterthought. Without going into its technique, 
it does one or more of three things—diminish, deceive, 
or disguise. To these we can add the use of dummies. 


Decem 


“Diminishing” an object is simply to make it 
conspicuous—more like its natural surroundings 
out changing its apparent size, shape, or position. | 
second step, “deceiving,” implies a change or appare: 
change in size, shape, or position. The logical contin 
tion of deception is disguise, through which you attemp: 
to make your object appear to be some other thing, an 
naturally one that is not a suitable target. The final ¢! 
ment of camouflage is the erection of dummies 
method of use only in combination with some of th 
other elements. A dummy airfield, complete wit! 
dummy planes, may be worthwhile if the actual Joca 
tion to be protected can be kept in doubt. The dumm, 
installation must not only simulate the actual one: ji 
must not be too conspicuous, and it must be reasonab)\ 
near the locality to be protected. 

It is not necessary that the decoy be of an entire ai: 
field. Thus the defense may benefit by false weapon 
emplacements, strong points, and aircraft revetments 
Any method that leads the enemy to waste his fire is 
worthwhile. Certain actual installations such as AA 
weapons can stay silent during the first of the attack, 
thus adding to the deception. 

One point in connection with camouflage of air in 
stallations should be emphasized. It is nice to be able to 
fool the camera, but not essential. Bombing is not pre 
cision firing from map coérdinates, and unless the 
bombardier can readily discern his objective, accurate 
bombing is impossible. Camouflage is highly successful 
if it forces the enemy to stay for a long time over the 
target while trying to identify it, for this permits de 
fensive aircraft and weapons to operate effectively. At 
the same time, little advantage accrues from trying to 
fool the enemy about the location of an installation ac 
curately spotted by the junction of two rivers or any 
other readily distinguishable natural landmark. But this 
merely emphasizes the fact that camouflage is a before 
thought, not an afterthought. 

Now let us consider the uses of obstacles. For the de 
fense of airdromes, they have three general purposes: to 
prevent the landing of aircraft, impede the advance of 
mechanized vehicles, and hinder the attack of foot ele 
ments. 

The first thought here is of methods of making the 
landing areas unusable. But this is only a sound thought 
if you no longer desire to use the airdrome yourself, 
which you will usually want to keep on doing. But you 
will want to deny its use to the enemy during his at 
tack. No satisfactory method has yet been devised for 
this. At first glance, a system of cables on the surface of 
the ground but readily hoisted to ten feet or so seems 
feasible. But when the size of an airdrome is considered, 
the cables and machinery required to raise them makes 
this impracticable. Similarly, large portable steel tetra 
hedrons, or poles placed in the ground, will wreck a 
descending airplane but take a lot of time to put in 
place, and these can also be destroyed or removed by 
parachutists. About the only rapid, temporary method 
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AIRDROMES 


Installations at the Rotterdam civil airport, destroyed by 
German air attack during the invasion of the Lowlands. 


of blocking a runway is to use motor transport, prefer 
ably vehicles that can be towed, but are not easily moved 
by man-power alone. Old motor vehicles or construction 
machinery will serve. But as we know, the time be 
tween the first warning of impending attack and the 
actual landing of parachutists may be too short for such 
means to be used. 

A general use of obstacles that is more practicable lies 
in blocking all roads and level areas in the areas around 
an airdrome on which the enemy might otherwise try 
to land his gliders or planes, even with considerable risk 
of damage in the landing. For this, any large objects, 
such as concrete pipes, junked automobiles, old farm 
or construction machinery, concrete blocks, steel tetra 
hedrons, are good. The obstacles must be so spaced that 
a plane in landing must strike at least two of them in a 
hundred yards of run. 

One objection to such obstacles is that they prevent 
full utilization of the ground. Fixed cables or upright 
poles will avoid this, but cables and poles must be se- 
curely anchored and strong enough to cause a definite 
accident to any plane or glider striking them. It also 
seems that suspended contact mines would greatly in- 
crease their effectiveness. 

For causing damage to landing planes the best ob- 
stacle of all is probably a ditch or trench. Trenches about 


three feet wide and six feet long are highly effective, 
and cannot be easily filled in by parachute troops. The 
dirt from the trenches should be placed along the edges 
Craters can be similarly used. 

To prevent mechanized advance, the same obstacles 
are used as in ground warfare, such as steel rails em 
bedded in concrete, concrete blocks, dragons teeth, log 


Normal 


barricades, ditches, or any similar obstruction. 


ly these are of use only on routes of approac h and must 
be covered by fire. 


In considering the advance of troops we must remem 
ber that parachutists may land on or off the airdrome 
and, hence, attack may come either from within or 
without. Within the airdrome proper all key establish 
ments should therefore have complete wire protection, 
either with industrial-type, manproof fencing or barbed 
wire. Such inclosed areas are centers of resistance and 
must be garrisoned for defense. 

On the perimeter of the airdrome, the problem is 
primarily to prevent entrance. Owing to the size of an 
airdrome, all-around wire protection may not be practi 
cable in the theater of operations. It is, however, de 
sirable for all permanent airdromes to have such pro 
tection, not only against attack but against sabot: age. 

Up to the prese nt demolitions and mines have been 
little used in Europe in the protection of airdromes. 
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They can, of course, be used against landing aircraft 
and advancing tanks and troops. The obvious way to 
use them is to blow craters in the runways and usable 
landing areas. This could be done in advance of an at- 
tack, as upon abandoning an airfield, or through the use 
of charges to be exploded just as the enemy lands. This 
second method, though desirable, is probably too un- 
certain for general use. An attacking enemy will almost 
always bomb parts of the airdrome, w hich is apt to 
sever the wires leading to the charges, or even detonate 
charges and mine fields themselves. It has been sug- 
gested that mine chambers should be built under run- 
ways of permanent fields to permit easy demolition, but 
this appears unnecessary. 

Against mechanized vehicles, demolitions can create 
an effective obstacle, especially where defile routes of 
approach through unpassable terrain can be destroyed. 
In the defense of an airdrome, provision should be 
made for instant destruction of such places. Contact 
mine fields can also be used effectively to protect certain 
types of approaches. 

So far this discussion has concerned only the passive 
means. But a passive defense, no matter how com- 
pletely organized it is, can in time be overcome by an 
aggressive enemy who has retained the initiative. In 
only one way can an airdrome be adequately defended 

-by attacking the attacker in stronger force—by an 
active defense. 

Without question, against air action, the effective de- 
fense from a broad viewpoint is counter air action. 
However, there is no place in this article for a discussion 
of air tactics, and we will limit our discussion to the 
ground means. 

Of these means, the first essential is the warning serv- 
ice established by higher authority in which every air- 
drome will normally be included. The local warning 
system should consist of a general alarm signal such as 
a siren or special horn to alert the command and send 
it to its battle stations. Specific signals are also needed. 
If the enemy is simply going to bomb the airdrome the 
bulk of its personnel can be in air raid shelters. But to 
resist vertical envelopment, or a mechanized attack, the 
maximum defense effort must be made with all person- 
nel. Special signals are also needed to indicate a gas at- 
tack and these should be given by special gas sentinels. 

To supplement these warnings, there must also be 
some methods of giving selected information or orders. 
For orders to aircraft on the ground at dispersed |lo- 
cations and to antiaircraft or defense reserves, a loud 
speaker system is suitable. 

For dealing with hostile planes at high altitudes, 
heavy antiaircraft artillery must be available at every 
airdrome, although the amount will depend on the size 
and location of the installation. Such guns can also be 
given secondary missions against tanks. There must be 
not one but several alternate positions for each gun, 
and everything possible must done to deceive the 
enemy as to the exact location occupied. Where time 
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permits, dummy weapons should be set up in every 
cation, and if possible, mechanisms for producing flas| 
and dust clouds installed. Sandbag traverses should | 
also built around the guns and the whole then cam: 
flaged. 

Naturally antiaircraft guns will be located outs 
the airdrome. Hence it will not usually be possibl 
include AA emplacements in any organized defensi 
zone. Each gun will be responsible for its own local 
curity, although the arms available for this may we 
be augmented. 

The automatic and semi-automatic cannon, and ca 
ber .50 machine guns used against low-flying aircra(: 
and dive bombers must be located nearer the airdron: 
but need an all-around field of fire. If necessary, som: 
of them can be placed on nearby hills, or roofs of 
buildings on or off the airdrome, or even on special 
platforms erected along the edges of nearby woods. A| 
ternate emplacements are desizsble but are not as im 
portant as for the larger guns. 

For their secondary uses against ground targets, som: 
of these lighter weapons must be able to cover the land 
ing area and any roads or adjacent fields on which the 
enemy might land planes or gliders. ‘Troop-carrying 
enemy aircraft attempting to land must be brought 
under heavy enough fire to destroy the aircraft as well 
as the troops. 

These weapons should, of course, be included in the 
airdrome defense zone. This does not mean that there 
must be a continuous defensive line held around the air 
field, but rather that these weapons should be worked 
into a series of defense strong points capable of vertical 
as well as all-around horizontal fire. 

Experience in Europe has indicated that modern air 
craft cannot be seriously damaged by a few caliber .30 
hits. Hence weapons of this size are better reserved for 
use against the enemy’s troops. 

Recently a number of new weapons have been tried 
in the defense of airdromes in Europe. These are mainly 
rocket guns of different types in multiple batteries, de 
signed to be effective at low altitudes. Some of these 
have powerful explosive charges set to explode at a pre 
determined altitude. Others trail wires or metal stream 
ers to entangle aircraft, and may have a parachute at 
tachment with small bombs. The plane strikes the 
streamer and this draws the bomb against the plane. 
These devices all appear to be still experimental. 

Searchlights must be included as AA elements. T 00 
much reliance cannot be placed on the ability of search 
lights to illuminate fast flying bombers even at medium 
altitude, but they are needed for close defense. Theit 
location must be ‘changed frequently. 

As far as practicable all weapons capable of both uses 
should be employed against both ground and air targets 
Field artillery, antitank guns, and machine guns, o! 
course, have primary ground defense missions. 

The actual assignment of a unit of field artillery « 
the local defense of an airdrome would probably be ex 
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optional. But where, for example, there are airdromes 

an island which may be subject to air-borne attack, or 

lated airfields in the theater of operations exposed to 

stile mechanized attack, artillery may well be neces- 

ry. When thus used it should by all means retain its 

|| mobility. To emplace the guns would make them 

ible to discovery and destruction by the enemy before 

ey can be of any use. Until an attack develops, they 
should be kept concealed, ready for instant employ 
ment. 

Against an air-borne attack, field artillery will find 
its greatest use in covering landing areas near the air- 
drome on which the enemy may attempt to land his 
transport planes. The destruction of the first aircraft 
that attempts to land may well result in the failure of 
the enemy operation at that point. Even if the enemy 
does succeed in landing, accurate fire can destroy his 
infantry as they assemble to form for the attack. Field 
artillery should also be effective against any small tanks 
that may be landed early by the enemy. 

Antitank weapons must, however, be the main re 
liance for defense of an airdrome against mechanized at 
tack, and are also of great value against landed hostile 
aircraft and automatic weapons, and against planes in 
the air. But there must, of course, be enough AA and 
AT weapons, either separate or dual-purpose, to carry 
out both of these vital tasks. 

Machine guns are the backbone of organized defense 
against parachutists and air-borne infantry. The perim 
eter of the field, as well as the landing area, must be 
covered by fire from mutually supporting positions, and 
there should be some posts within the building area to 
cover vital installations. Near-by areas suitable for the 
landing of parachutists should also be covered by the 
fire of automatic weapons, though dispersion must not 
be too wide, for the enemy will have the initiative and 
will be able to concentrate initially superior forces at the 
point he selects to attack. A balance must be struck be- 
tween a mere line defense of the perimeter and a wide 
defensive zone surrounding the airdrome. 

A large amount of fire power in a short time at any 
threatened point can be gained either by having many 
guns everywhere, or by having a few very mobile 
oxuahind weapons, w hich is the more feasible solution. 

In foreign armies a few armored vehicles, often im- 
provised, have been assigned to the defenses of air- 
dromes. But where air-borne attacks have been made 
against airdromes so defended, the preliminary bom 
bardment has destroyed these units before their effec- 
tiveness could be tested. Nevertheless, it seems evident 
that armored vehicles, kept under cover away from 
natural bombing targets, can be invaluable, if not de- 
cisive. For it will seldom be possible to cover all drop- 
ping or landing areas near an airdrome by fixed or semi- 
emplaced weapons. An air-borne attack still in its first 
stages can be readily broken up. 

It has long been accepted as axiomatic that every unit 
is responsible for its own security. But mechanized ve- 
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hicles and airplanes require some adjustment of this 
view. To some extent, there can be warning of the ap 
proach of mechanized vehicles in time for preparatory 
measures to be taken so that AT weapons will be able at 
least to delay the attack. Aircraft, however, are not 
bound by existing routes of communication or hindered 
to any extent by natural obstacles. But the troops of 
air units normally at an airdrome to service and operate 
airplanes are insufhcient in numbers, deficient in arma 
ment, and cannot even be located properly to resist ef 
fectively an attack by air-borne troops. Consequently, 
special defense units are needed, either as an organic 
part of the air forces or from the ground arms. 

It has already been pointed out that an airdrome is 
only one of many installations in rear areas that may be 
subject to sudden attack. The defense of all these places, 
including the airdromes, is therefore a matter for the 
field army commander, who should allocate to each air 
drome any defense forces required. Obviously, this 
must be the minimum strength consistent with the 

value ot the installation and the time necessary to get 
reinforcements to it if it is attacked. 

It will be necessary to have certain defensive posts 
and all AA weapons manned at all times. The same ap 
plies to a lesser extent to se ‘lected antitank we: apons on 
likely routes of approach, and machine-gun posts in 
vital areas. Other posts can be left partially manned or 
even unoccupied, but with definite garrisons assigned 
to them. No reliance should be placed for such defense 
duties upon men who have some other full-time job at 
another part of the airdrome. Air corps personnel en 
gaged in operating or servicing aircraft should assist in 
the defense of the airdrome by creating small islands of 
resistance near their normal places of work. Such a series 
of garrisoned points forms a defensive zone that will 
limit the movement of enemy troops. Where the larger 
numbers of troops are available, as near hangars and 
shops, air corps as well as service personnel should have 
designated assembly points for their employment as a 
mobile force or as a reserve. 

It is never certain that the enemy will attempt to drop 
parachutists, or land on the airdrome itself. Some troops 
may thus be used to make a diversion, but it is probable 
that the bulk of the initial wave will be somewhere off 
the airdrome but not far from it. These landings must 
be dealt with quickly and ruthlessly for it is at this in 
stant that the decision is gained. Armored vehicles 
should be supported by infantry, in trucks. Even with 
out armored vehicles, trained troops should rapidly gain 
the upper hand, even over a parachute force of consid 
erably larger size, if their own action is rapid and de 
termined. For the defending units will not only have the 
advantage of knowing the terrain, but their individual 
weapons will be superior both in volume and range 
over those of the air attackers. 

The defense commander must have a spotting system 
for accurately identifying the dropping points, and an 
efficient method of dispatching units to any of these 
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in Britain once used a homemade mobile 


blockhouse, named the Bison, as part of its scheme of defense. 


points. This element of the defense presupposes that 


the defenders in sufficient numbers have survived the 


preliminary bombardment, and this can only be accom 
plished by keeping these troops under cover in con 
but not in the air 
drome building area or generally around the perimeter. 

No matter how thorough the defense prepar ations, it 


ce% iled loc: ations near the airdrome, 


is probable that a determined enemy will be able to 


make a landing at one or more points and resist the 
lo overrun these 
immediately, the local defense 
commander needs a reserve. Part of this reserve should 
be from his special defense force, but it is here that 
good use can be made of the additional personnel of the 
air corps, and allied arms and services who have col 
lected at designated assembly points. It is plain that all 
personnel will require training in the use of the rifle 
and in simple infantry tactics. Aviation engineer units 
are already so trained. 


small mobile forces sent against him. 


centers of resistance 


It is not intended to say that any airdrome can unsup- 
But if the local de- 
fense can prevent the enemy for a few hours from 
seizing the field and bringing in large air-borne rein- 
forcements, it will have done its job. Regional reserves 
or reinforcements must be able to get there in not over 
three hours. 


ported resist an aggressive enemy. 


The local defense of an airdrome should be the re- 
sponsibility of the air officer commanding the installa- 
tion, with all arms and services, including antiaircraft 
and special defense forces, anilee his control. The de- 
fense plan can, however, be prepared and executed by a 
special assistant, a “defense officer.” The defense officer 


could command all defense units at the station, air corps 
included, for the actual defense operations. During an 
attack this officer would be solely responsible for th 
employment of all defense personnel, subject only, to 


the need of the air units for personnel tor air operations 


There is one further element of active defense that 


deserves consideration, the repair of damage: from 
enemy action including that of chemicals and incendi 
aries. Manifestly, during an attack, and particularly on: 

1 which explosives, incendiaries. and chemicals are 
employed, it will be impossible to wait until the attack 
is driven off before the work of repair is begun. Fires 
must be dealt with promptly, communication systems 
maintained and decontamination carried out, as well as 
repairs to buildings, runways, Or utility SeTVICEeS. 

Coérdination of all re pair work is required. Hence to 
help the defense officer, a damage control officer should 
be appointed to direct these activities. Personnel for 
this work will normally come from service troops aug 
mented by specially trained air corps personnel. During 
an attack itself, only the minimum repair details would 
be exempted from the general defensive combat duties 
As soon as the attack has been beaten off, the work of 
repair would proceed at a full pace. 

In conclusion, we may say that every campaign in 
Europe so far has shown beyond all question the neces 
sity for thorough measures of airdrome defense. 
defenses cannot be haphazardly planned for, any more 
than any other type of defense. In any defense effort, it 
is complete planning, organization, and training for th« 
special problems involved that insures the success of the 
defensive mission. 


Suc h 











Return of thelnfantry sstAersia 


[his article is a chapter from the author's Armies On 
Wheels which is reviewed on page 63 of this Journat, 
and Mr. Marshall's army and newspaper background is 
viven in our author's column on page 82. Mr. Mar- 
shall's opinions on the future of infantry in our Army 
are, of course, his own, but his breadth of discussion 

should unquestionably lend vigor to the constructive 
thought of all who have a hand in developing our fight- 
ing Army —and that means us all.—Ed.) 


In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding let 
it be clearly stated that this is not a plea for mechaniza- 
tion and motorization to the exclusion of all else and 
that its author is not of the company of those critics 
who continue to insist that we should reconsider our 
plan for a national army and substitute for it a “small 
but highly trained and exceptionally mobile profession: 
al force. 

Such objectiv es are very easily stated and they sound 
most impressive, but they are as unrealistic as the talk 
of balancing the national budget in our present circum- 
stances. To put it bluntly, there is no way to form such 
an army, and if there were it still would not suit the 


purpose. Those who have consistently maintained 


otherwise have just as consistently failed to support 


their case with substantial ev idence based upon the 
campaigns of the present war, or by any rational vie Ww 
of the relationship of our military position to the world 
power proble m. 

In the early nineteen-thirties Charles de Gaulle wrote 
a book about the professional army.’ It is notable now 
chiefly for its literary content, for as a military theme 
it was partially invalidated within two years—killed by 
Hitler's re-creation of the German National Army. 
Fuller and von Seeckt alike entertained this dream of a 
highly skilled hitting force which would restore the art 
of war. Fuller thought costs would keep the profes- 
sional mechanized army to small size; Seeckt believed 
that the difficulty of the new techniques would prove 
the limiting factor.? But both men foresaw that it would 
not be possible to neglect the weight of numbers. 

It is this weight of numbers which prefixes our prob 
lem. German military power is mobilized on the basis 
of a national army w hich is being mechanized and mo 
torized at the maximum rate consistent with German 
means. Japanese military power, likewise. What they 
have done is the predeterminant of our own mobiliza- 
tion policy. With such powers loose in the world, the 
“small but mobile professional army” is a concept of day 


*From Armies On Wheels, by S. L. A. Marshall, copyright, 1941, 
by S. L. A. Marshall, by permission of William Morrow & Co., Inc 


*Published in this country in 1941 under the title, The 
the Future. 


*Seeckt's view is here quoted from Landesverteidigung 
Defense). 
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(National 


before yesterday. It is not a force for American defense. 
Our frontiers are much too extensive for that. At most 
and least, it is a task force fitted to supplement another 
nation’s military effort overseas. And for that it would 
never be used, for its very size would inhibit our bold 
use of it in the hour of strategic opportunity. President 
Roosevelt was speaking from this general view of the 
situation when he told his press conference on August 
20, 1941, that the people do not realize that they have 
a war to win and that “hard, tough fighting will be nec 
essary to win it.” 

Whence would come this professional army? All men 
are not born equal in the sense of fitness for war or 
capacity for the special tasks of war. We have come a 
great distance from the age when cannon were worked 
by civilians because soldiers did not have the requisite 
intelligence and fusiliers were organized to hold the 
civilians on the firing line. 
five per cent “skilled labor”—a higher proportion than 
in almost any industry. A national army is a reflection 
of the intellectual and political condition of a nation, 
but must aim for a higher moral level, since the de 
mands of modern warfare require a higher proportion 
of individuals capable of making decisions. Training 
in spontaneity of action and the substitution of common 
sense for ritual, are the very foundation of the psycho 
logical preparation for mechanized war. 

Were these things not so, the professional army 
would be attainable within the limits of our political 
system, for we could take such material as offered itself 
and by training alone raise it to the desired efficiency 
level. But we are in the position of the warrior Gideon 
who first had to raise an army of 32,000 men before he 
could reduce it to a band of 300 hand-selected individ 
uals who routed the foe by superb execution of tactics. 
If our system of selection permitted us to draft a college 
backfield intact, install its Four Horsemen in an infan 
try tank, teach them the mechanics of the machine, and 
then order them to begin functioning as a unit, that 
would be a short cut to perfection. As it is, we cannot 
even hand-pick men from the factories to solve our tank 
maintenance proble m. 


Today’ Ss soldiery 1S thirty 


Approximately sixty per cent 
of the mechanics in our armored force had no civilian 
experience with the airplane engine and require school 
ing as technicians before they are useful as soldiers. 
The same percentage in the communications section 
are very raw material when they enter the service radio 
schools.’ 

It is said of the South African War that every Boer 
was a horseman and therefore a potential mounted in 
fantryman. Americans imagine that in the same way 


The author's percentages are arrived at from personal study in the 
service schools of the Third Army and especially at the Armored 
Force School in Fort Knox, Kentucky, where his researches ere 
generously aided 
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any truck driver can fit a tank like a hand to a glove 
and ride right off to war, failing to consider that a truck 
driver is usually road-bound and that a prerequisite for 
tank operation is an almost intuitive sense of ground. 
Though on Sunday afternoon the American country- 
side seems to teem with motorcycles, half of our troops 
now training with that vehicle are getting their first 
dose of it, and half of the mechanics who work on their 
machines had never stripped a motor before entering 
the army. 

That is the nature of the problem. Training is not 
only a matter of instilling youth with a soldie rly spirit 
but of creating as well a technical corps out of indi 
viduals who have some special attributes of imagination, 
assimilation, skill or character, for which there are no 
substitutes in the average disciplines of a peacetime 
military service. Only a national defense which is based 
on a national army can bring forth this corps in the re- 
quired numbers and skills. Whether the whole can 
then be given a “professional” combat efficiency de- 
pends on the quality of its leadership and the length of 
the training period. That kind of discipline which is 
the basis of an army, as Seeckt once remarked, “is not 
acquired through knowledge but through habit.” 

Armies do not bulk large in one age, and become 
smaller in the next because of somebody's whim or a 
prevailing military fashion. Their size is regulated by 
the condition of the society from which they spring. 
They are large today because the machine is the basis 
of modern military power, and one of the largest of 
industrial nations—which is also the most terribly efh- 
cient military power on earth—has mobilized its total 
forces for world conquest. While Germany continues 
to win victories by linking a strong mobile force with 
the slow mechanism of a national army, it is arrant rub- 
bish for any other power on this planet to talk of going 
into that sort of competition with a small “professional” 
army. 

In every German campaign of this war, mass has 
complemented mechanization. The mobile hitting ele- 
ments and the slower foot forces have shared equally 
in the degree of success attained. The one could not 
have gone forward had it not been for the other. The 
tank requires the infantryman. Offensive power pros- 
pers in war only in the degree that it receives support 
from its defensive base. It is like the prizefighter who 
must have his feet on the ground and his guard up be- 
fore he can swing on his opponent. His power is not 
in his fist alone but in his whole position, and to gener- 
ate the maximum of force, it must flow through his 
whole body, even pivoting from the knees as was the 
style of Ruby Bob Fitzsimmons. 

The * ‘body” of the modern defensive is the mass of 
infantry. As the evolution of mechanized war con- 
tinues, the infantry will grow in decisive importance 
while changing radically in character. Motorization 
will give it greater radius of operation and gradually 
it will become the all-purpose arm. It will dominate 
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the battle in areas where tanks ¢ cannot maneuver. 


for operation against tanks it will absorb the light { 
Its ratio of guns to manpower will be gr: 


artillery 
increased. 

The time is almost here when proved necessity 
eliminate from our military service many of the t; 
tional barriers between its various branches which 
sweet boon to custom at the expense of efficiency. 
self-sufficiency and coherence which is best re — n 
by the United States Marine C orps is a working m: 
for the army. For there can be no doubt that the inf: 
try regiment of the future is organically a combat te 
of all arms. Armies will be organized in two wing 
tank forces for offensive power and antitank forces { 
protective power, with the closest coérdination of ¢| 
two in all types of operation. In war on wheels, ther: 
is no other sensible balancing of military power o 
land. The tank seems likely to remain the dominant 
offensive weapon for some time to come, and therefor 
the organization of armies will change form and 
velop according to the requirements for two types of 
combat—offensive action with tanks and defensive op 
eration against tanks. In the way that the infantry was 
based upon the artillery in the pre-mechanized age of 
warfare, the tank attack will be based upon the motor 

-ized and heavily weaponed infantry. This wing will 
be capable both of moving in offensively to exploit the 
penetrations by the onan force, and ot organizing 
and protecting the areas of defense into which the 
tank forces can withdraw from the superior forces of 
the enemy. This suggests something about the dual 
nature of the antitank wing's weapons. On the offen 
sive, curved fire and direct-support artillery which is 
as mobile as the tanks are essential to maneuver. In the 
defensive, antitank guns, the caliber .30 machine gun 
and quick-laying flat-trajectory artillery are the fram« 
work of protection. 

This theme has been nowhere more pointedly stated 
than by Lieutenant Colonel Thomas R. Phillips in the 
March, 1941, InFanrry JournaL: “The tendency of 
military organization to provide for small teams of all 
arms is the most important trend of the last forty years. 
It is the combination of arms that gives the infantry of 
fensive capacity. American organization in the face of 
this trend has not caught up. On the basis of the evolu 
tion of tactics and its influence on organization, the 
American regiment should have been permanently or 
ganized as a reinforced regiment containing its own 
light and medium artillery, and engineers. Additional 
medium artillery, antitank guns and antiaircraft weap 
ons should be available to the division. The reinforced 
regiment would be a proper command for a brigadier 
general. Such a step would have been a progressiv« 
step in harmony with the evolution of war. 

Add to Colonel Phillips’ description that this infan 
try and its weapons shall move on rubber tires or track 
laying vehicles and there begins to appear the outline 


of an antitank formation worthy of the name. The tra 
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ionalist may be inclined to argue that such an all- 

rpose arm is not infantry in the historical sense. All 

‘ht, coin a new name for it! Nomenclature never 

n a war, nor has jealousy between the services ever 

vanced their interests as a whole. To labor the point 

suld be as futile as to debate whether today’s soldier 
juestrian is a cavalryman or a mounted rifleman, if 
+ were not for the fact that in the historical roots of the 
eparation of the services are to be found the most 
gent reasons for their reunion. 

In the army of Gustavus Adolphus, sometimes called 
the father of artillery because he was the first to give 
it its true position in the battlefield, the field guns were 
distributed among the infantry regiments, and were 
fought from the foot formations by civilian gunners. 
Gustavus lightened and standardized field pieces, and 
improved their carriages, so that they could maneuver 
with infantry. His battles were founded on artillery 
power and elimination of the disparate movements of 
the guns and the foot troops w ho gave them protection. 

Until Gustavus Adolphus began his reforms, armies 
had almost lost their locomobility. It was the most 
ponderous age in all warfare. Armor was still in vogue, 
but had been given so much greater bulk to afford pro 
tection against musketry fire that men could hardly 
move about in it. At last it passed from the battlefield 
because its weight had become insupportable. Artillery 
in that age had neither battlefield mobility nor protec 
tion. The guns were so immobile that it was taken as a 
matter of course that they should change hands after a 
battle. The first field artillerist, John Ziska, the blind 
yet clear-visioned Hussite leader, had started the artil 
lery on the right track by working his light batteries 
from within the protective circle of his wagon-laager 
during his battles for Bohemia (1419-24) but during 
the next two centuries his principles were tossed to the 
winds.* The guns were made larger and heavier, and 
consequently less manageable. They were moved up 
to battle in oxcarts, and usually went into action ahead 
of troops. Thus all maneuver was limited by their 
weight. During battle, they were manhandled. If the 
troops advanced, they were left far in rear. If the troops 
retreated, they were either buried or abandoned out- 
right. Armies went rooting around after guns like dogs 
after bones. 

To repeat, Gustavus Adolphus reéstablished the vital 
principle of mobility, and the Great Captains who fol- 
lowed him adopted his plan of an essential tactical 
unity between infantry and the mobile guns. In de 
Saxe’s Reveries there is the note that the light field 
piece—the amusette—should be fired by infantry. In 
Turenne’s army, where the science of military engi- 
neering came into being under the leadership < of 
Vauban, there was, as General Weygand wrote in his 


‘General Fuller suggests that the student of armored-force strategy 
cannot do better than return to the battles of Ziska for study. He 
refers again and again to the principle of the wagon-laager in his 
book Lectures om FSR III. 
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Turenne, a “recurring struggle to make men of war per 
fect in the practice of their profession” and to stake the 
fortunes of war upon sharp and decisive action. Siege 
warfare had been the prevailing military doctrine and 
likewise one of the most popular forms of public enter 
tainment. 

This rather monstrous appetite Turenne cheated by 
directing his vast powers as an org: inizer (no comms ind 
er ever laid greater stress on the value of personal recon 
naissance) to the development of extreme mobility in 
relatively small forces. He was given to the use of his 
infantry in feint attacks, rapid night marches and sur 
prise descents upon the enemy camp. But when he 
joined battle, his artillery fire was delivered “like 
blast from hell” from in front of the infantry line. This 
was the period of transition from small armies heavy in 
cavalry to large armies in which infantry was the pre 
ponderant arm, a change which had occurred largely 
because cavalry had armored itself into a state of im 
mobility to resist infantry weapons, and so had become 
incapable of offensive action. Turenne and 
husbanded the cavalry, and as an unarmored force 
having high mobility, it continued as the decisive arm 
for several hundreds of years thereafter. In fact, the 
breakaway by which artillery became an inde pendent 
military force, separated from the infantry, dated from 
Frederick the ¢ 


re ‘stored 


Great's creation of a horse 
keep pace with the movements of cavalry. The French 
artillery expert, Gribeauval, built on Frederick’s work 
by systematizing artillery organization both as to per 
sonnel and matériel. 

Such were the conditions under which the arms went 
their separate ways. From Turenne until Foch, sepa 
ration was a highly proper principle. Movement in all 
of its forms, then as now, was the chief problem of 
military operation. Weight was the eternal drag upon 
movement. All force was carried forward by muscular 


artillery to 


power, and tactical coérdination depended upon uni 
form delivery of its v variously weighted elements on the 
battlefield. But the advent of the gasoline engine revo 


lutionized conditions. When the full-surfaced high 
way and the roadless vehicle came in, the heaviest of 
military equipment and the hitherto least mobile of the 
weapons were enabled to keep pace with the rest. In 
deed, they became the pace-setters for all the mobile 
hitting elements. Artillery on self propelled mounts 
could move over a clear highway at speeds upwards of 
forty miles per hour. Placed upon tracklaying vehicles, 
it could cut across country and perhaps reduce the 
radius of operation by half, as could the tracked Bren 
gun carrier, or for that matter the tank, which is noth 
ing but artillery on an armored gun mount. These 
changes in movement altered every proportion in wat 
right down to the tactics of the squad. They reillumi 
nated that little-understood truth that while the nature 
of war changes according to the change in weapons, 
the weapons themselves change because of a change in 


civilization, and not on their own account. A roadless 
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Europe was a cavalry battleground. As it became agri- 
culturized and the road came in, infantry predomi- 
nated. In turn, its industrialization produced the mech- 
anized army. 

As new weapons influence tactics and strategy, so 
they should react even more immediately upon admin- 
istration and organization. But it is here that the great- 
est resistance to change occurs. “Adherence to dogma 
has destroyed more lives and lost more battles,” J. F. C. 
Fuller has said “than any other cause in war.” The 
greater part of the damage, however, is an inheritance 
from the traditionalism of peacetime soldiering. Each 
of the branches works toward perfecting and protect- 
ing itself within its own water-tight compartment, con- 
tends jealously for what it deems its’ special preroga- 
tives and so sets up a resistance to changes in command 
and organization which are at variance with the ac- 
cepted standards of training. Nor is it the old-line sol- 
dier only who refuses to cultivate the plasticity of mind 
which is so desirable in the military commander. The 
Air Force officer who has a low opinion of infantry 
thwarts the principle of coéperation and opens the 
door to such tragedies as the one at Crete. The Ar- 
mored Force officer who scoffs at the idea that cavalry 
has any place in war fails to reckon with the fact that 
there is no other arm so well fitted to cope with the 
modern problem of the mass exodus of civil popu- 
lations from cities under air bombing, which chokes 
the maneuver of the defender and makes possible the 
act of annihilation. Long-distance reconnaissance, the 
masking of an infantry advance, the cavalry charge— 
these uses of cavalry have been relegated to limbo by 
the rise of air and mechanized power, and the authority 
of the automatic weapons. But so long as disorder is the 
inevitable accompaniment of war, and so long as there 
are flanks toward which motorized vehicles cannot 
travel because of the forbidding nature of the ground, 
cavalry will have its distinct uses.° 

We have all heard about the need for mobility in 
war until we are ready to gag on the subject, but little 
account has been taken of the difference between mo- 
bility and speed. In this difference is to be found the 
key to the future. Battlefield mobility, which is more 
important than the ability to move fast, is still the talis- 
man of military success. Battlefield mobility, however, 
is merely the dynamic of an essential tactical unity. 
Speed itself solves none of the problems of war. If the 
race were always to the swift, then long before now the 
airplane would have blotted out the last land army even 
though on the ground it is tactically the least mobile of 
all weapons. The principles of war remain unchanged. 
Economy of force, concentration, surprise, security, of- 
fensive action, and coéperation hold good whether an 


‘On August 17, 1941, on the Leningrad front, a regiment of Rus- 
sian cavalry routed two battalions of German SS troops and drove 
them back ten miles during a German attempt to extend the position 
by a night march. The horsemen, dismounting for battle, wore white 
arm bands to distinguish themselves from the enemy in the dark, 
after coming in on the German flank. 
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army is composed of foot soldiers, horse soldiers or » 
chine soldiers; and, as General Fuller wrote so 
phetically in 1932, these were the only things wh 
would endure and which the forces of the future coy 
cling to. The attainment of certain of these ends (c 
centration, security) has been made more difficult } 
motorization, and rapid movement and speed the: 
selves run counter to the efficient articulation of th, 
entire force. 

Therefore in an era when all military operation ap 
pears to be dependent for success upon rapidity of mov: 
ment, but without sacrifice of the initiative or any Jos« 
of control, the index swings past the limited principk 
of coOperation between the branches, and points to the 
need for a grander unification of certain of the combat 
arms. Today it is the infantry-artillery combat team 
Tomorrow it will be the artilleryized infantry. Thereby 
will be restored to the defensive artillery some measures 
of the protection, once afforded by the deployment in 
fantry forces, which was lost through the rise of tank 
power. The guns will move and come into action with 
in the protective circle provided by the motorized in 
fantry. Months ago it became known that the United 
States Army has authorized the first experimental di 
vision in which infantry regiments, completely motor 
ized, are to have the self-propelled 75-mm. howitzer as 
an integral weapon. This is the first promising sign. 

In passing, it is worth noting that what I have called 
the antitank wing has the predominant characteristics 
of infantry. Its primary offensive mission will con 
tinue to be occupation of the ground and exploitation 
of the success after the tank attack, which was the 
general use made of infantry in the German campaigns 
over France, Greece, and Russia, the term “exploita 
tion” including direct offensive action against the 
enemy fractions created by the armored assault. The 
major components of this antitank wing will fight 
afoot, for its vehicles are not intended to provide it with 
tactical mobility, and such armor as it possesses is pri 
marily for its defensive protection, especially against 
enemy aircraft. 

Its strategic aim will be to get to ground where a 
superior fire can be directed against enemy mobile 
forces, while its tactical method will be to go to ground 
as it brings this fire to bear. Assuming that it will en 
deavor to take up positions where it can screen its own 
armored forces while working enemy tanks into area 
where they will maneuver against their kind under con 
ditions of general disadvantage to the latter, this new 
infantry must acquire as complete a knowledge of 
ground with respect to its availability or unsuitability 
for all armored force operation as have the armored 
forces themselves, and this knowledge must flow 
through to the leadership of the smallest tactical units. 
Because the motorized infantry will be made one of the 
chief targets of the enemy attack aviation, it will re 
quire its own antiaircraft sections. To meet the danger 
of attack by parachute troops against its own static de 
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tensive positions, it must learn what no infantry has 
istered up to now—to organize the defensive position 
om the interior outward just as if it were a block- 
suse or an island approachable by the enemy from all 
des but capable of defense whatever the approach. 
| he primary defense against paratroops is an air-force 
soblem, but secondarily the task of the motorized in 
fantry. 

We have here a complex of duties which can be dis 
charged only by troops of the very highest order, lead- 
ing probably to a division of infantry forces into first 
and second-class categories, the one motorized and the 
other not, the one engaged in battle missions of the 
greatest strategic consequence, and the other entrusted 
primarily with pioneer and housekeeping duties. Police 
work, the protection of rear-area communications and 
the preparation of fortified centers and defended depots 
in the conquered area during periods of active ope ration 
will devolve upon the unmotorized infantry since the 
motorized force, when fully established with artillery, 
will closely support the armored force in the advance 
and at the halt will organize the protected area for the 
tanks and the other hitting elements, as well as the 
maintenance services. 

We have seen this relationship approximated in 
battle sectors where tank operations stalled, for ex- 
ample around Solum and Tobruk. The tanks with- 
draw and the defensive front is established by the 
antitank elements. As a security principle, the use of 
the antitank wing for protection during the sustained 
offensive would appear to be not less desirable than in 
the protracted defensive, provided that it has the re- 
quisite mobility and gun power. The armored divisions 
today include their own protective and antitank ele- 
ments. But a much more elaborate screen, which would 
permit greater depth in the organization of the protec- 
tive base, supplies an additional margin of maneuver 
which the tanks can well use in counter-attack against 
the flanks and rear of the enemy. It is by the same prin- 
ciple that the attack in football has better chance of 
gaining momentum for an end run if the formation 
starts some distance behind center. 

In operations between mechanized forces it would 
seem, moreover, that the defensive position is more apt 
to be vigorously maintained by forces trained to believe 
in the stopping power of their weapons, and who think 
of the defense against tanks as something more than an 
unhappy but brief interlude preceding retreat or coun- 
ter-attack. The art of correct fighting depends upon the 
closest combination between offensive and defensive 
action and successful battle depends upon how far this 


combination can be maintained. Victory depends upon 
maintaining it, and defeat results from not being able 
to do so. With the w ar’s dev elopme nt, the effectiveness 
of armored force operation will be regulated more and 
more by the strength of the defensive base. 

One final note regarding the history of the former 
union of the artillery and infantry might be appropri- 
ate to this prophecy of their remarriage. The rift be 
tween them developed about one hundred years ago 
through the agency of Thomas Shaw, the Philadelphian 
who invented the percussion cap. Gunner and riflemen 
had fought side by side in the Napoleonic period and 
during our own War of 1812 because the inconsider 
able range of the flintlock musket offered very little 
threat to troops in line, and battles were customarily de 
cided by the bayonet charge. It took the armies about 
twenty- -fiv e years to appreciate the advant: ages of Shaw's 
invention, but after they once got the point, improve 
ment in the rifle and in ‘gunpowder came rapidly. The 
French Minié rifle, introduced about 1850, was sighted 
up to one thousand yards. By that time the artillery, 
which was especially vulnerable to the high-powered 
bullet because of the gunner’s inability to employ cover, 
had faded far back from the infantry line. With each 
improvement in the rifle, he withdrew farther from 
the front. As he moved, his own guns had to be given 
increased ran ge. 

These tendencies rocketed to their inevitable climax 
in the World War of 1914-18, when the multiplication 
of automatic fire gave the bullet full reign over the 
field of battle, an authority which the es st concen 
trations of artillery power ‘could not shake. 


Napoleon's 
remark, 


“It is with the artillery that war is made,” 
once the words of genius, were mocked by a situation 
in which it was sometimes necessary to throw hundreds 
of tons of shell against a few yards of barbed wire to 
permit infantry to advance against infantry. 

The bullet suggested bullet-proof armor and armor 
suggested the use of an immunized vehicle which could 
bridge the space dominated by rifle fire. When the 
tank came into being, the bullet went into decline. As 
Fuller has expressed it: “General Swinton conquered 
Hiram Maxim.” A rolling pillbox at first and a crushing 
force only against infantry forces, the tank took on more 
armor and gun-power, and with greatly increased mo 
bility became a charging fortress capable of attacking 
and subduing the static artillery. 

In their single state, neither the infantry nor the 
artillery now has the tank’s respect, and they must get 
together again if their united strength is to prevail over 
the common enemy. 
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Right here, lieutenant! Happy New Year for 1950 
—and I know it’s bound to be better than 1949 was. 

Just a second, ‘til I can lead you in. You're bearing 
right over our salvage pile now. I’ve got ’em stacked 
out there so the Graves Registration outfit will be able 
to find ‘em easy in the morning. 

Yessir, the rations came up all right, about 9:00 
o'clock. Outposts all fed. Ammunition distributed too 
—but we sure need around fifty hand grenades. We 
can use about 100 mortar shell too, if you can get ’em 
up with the breakfast truck, but if there’s any pinch, 
we can get along without 'em, nicely. 

Oh, we're in pretty good shape, considering where 
we've been today. About sixteen down at the last count, 
and we've gathered in around four times that many 
Mungs. 

Have some coffee, sir? I held out a can for the mid- 
night watch. 

Gawd! Every time I take a sip of that chicory-coal- 
tar concoction, I crave to kill me a Mung—or a sailor. 
We damned near lost the war when the Navy let us get 
cut off from our coffee supply. 

Cigarette? No thank you, and it'd be mighty “g 
judgment if you didn’t light one either. Somebody, I 
think it was that dope Maznicki, lit one just as soon as 
we pulled in here. That's the main reason for that pile 
out there. He's amongst ‘em. Here's a plug of tobacco, 
if you like. It’s a bad habit, but a lot healthier after 
dark. 

Yessir, we're in defilade here, and our outposts are 
well beyond the crest, but that doesn’t mean much to 
a mortar shell—and I'll swear I believe those Mungo 
observers can see around corners. And the damned 
planes—. 

Yessir, as a matter of fact, I guess my morale is low 
tonight. But I sure got an earful today. 

Well, when we got stopped by that bombardment 
out in front of Hill 802 back there this afternoon, the 
captain sent us around by way of a draw to cut into ’em 
from the rear. So we worked through a lucky gap, and 
there we were, right in their artillery area. Only it 
wasn't really artillery—it was Mungo infantry, dropping 
hundred- pound shells into half a dozen six-inch mortars 
as fast as the trucks could bring the ammunition up. 

Just feature that—heavy artillery within 500 yards 
of the front line! They were so interested in their work 
that we had our bayonets at their ribs before they could 
cock a rifle, so they laid down, complete. But while we 
were frisking ‘em, one bird pulled a signal pistol. 
Piombo got him just a tenth of a second too late, and a 
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minute later about a quarter of a ton of bombs plaste: 
the whole area in a volley—from behind the next rido 
back. 

Well, me and this Mungo lieutenant hugged ¢! 
bottom of the same hole for half an hour, while the; 
155’s were sniping here and there. 

He could speak good English, having lived in Chi 
cago about eight years—Fifth Horseman stuff, you se« 
And the hell of it was, there was a whole lot of sense in 
what he said. How that man could talk! 

Yessir, I guess I should have, but I wanted to be able 
to send him back so Intelligence could work him over 
and get the hot dope he was putting out. Besides, he 
was real likable—for a Mung. 

Well, it seems we're up against one of their Iron Di 
visions, picked men and the latest equipment, so we 
can’t win, says he—even if we were lucky today. 

He says the Americans have been living on their 
reputation for over a hundred years. We've always 
been cracked up to be the fightingest, inventingest, 
deadliest shooting people in the world—and just take a 
look at us. 

Well, he took a ten-minute look at us. Didn't say a 
thing I haven't said myself many a time—but coming 
from a Mung it wasn’t so good. 

What burnt me up was when he claimed we never 
saw the value of new equipment or tactics until the 
Mungs worked it out for us. Then we'd adopt it maybe 
after they'd used it on us for a year or so. When we 
dope out first whether a weapon is any good or not, the 
final answer generally depends on w hether the Mungos 
use it or not. If they do, we put it on order—and get it a 
year later. 

We had fast tanks in ’30, and the Jerries showed up 
with panzer divisions ten years later. We had ski troops 
back in I don’t know when, and then here came the 
Finns on skis in 39. We had the first big air industry 
in the world, and the Russians and Germans came along 
with parachute troops. 

We've invented—but that’s all water under the cul 
vert now. What's worrying me just at present is this 
Mungo idea of mortars instead of artillery 

This bird—the lieutenant—told me that they're not 
using any more artillery at all. Like he says, w hy us 
a rifled gun that takes a long time to build by specialized 
troops in an arsenal, when a better smoothbore gun can 
be turned out quicker by any one of the thousand 
plumbing plants or machine shops they've captured? 
Arsenals for ammunition and machine shops for mortars 
--that’s their motto. 
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You know the Whistle Piff light mortar they've been 

ng about six months now—the 40-mm. Well, they're 

pying that constant-elevation, surplus- gas-escape idea 
all the big ones now, and they're building ‘em in 

-155-, 210-, and 240-mm. calibers. The 210’s and 

{0's are breech-loaders, barrelled for heavy, long-dis- 
tance work, but the 40's to 155’s are purely infantry 
close-support weapons. 

Well, there’s a lot to be said for the mortars. You can 
fre a constant-elevation muzzle-loading mortar a lot 
faster than you can a breechloading gun. Then too, 
with a bomb dropping almost straight down, you don’t 
get the shorts and overs near as wild as you do with 
a gun. So a mortar’s more accurate. And dropping 
nes arly straight down like, with a supersensitive fuze, a 
mortar shell is mighty near one hundred per cent ef- 
fective—and that’s certainly not so with a gun shell 
digging in at an angle. 

Get down! 

That’s one of ‘em—a 155. You can build a mortar 
bomb thinner than you can a gun shell, and pack a lot 
more explosive into it. And when one of those instan- 
taneous fuzes hits a tree-limb on the way down, it 
doesn’t much matter whether you're in a hole or not— 

makes you feel right out in the open. 

And that reminds me, I've got to get this outfit out 
of sight of that pile of stiffs before daybreak—those six- 
inch splinters practically filet a man. 

No sir, they've still got two types. They've got in- 
fantry and artillery mortars—but you might call ’em 
Mortillery and include ’em all. 

The dividing line seems to be whether they can feed 
‘em from the muzzle. They figure that a muzzle-fed 
gun is worth two breechloaders at least—so they build 
the 155 with a seven-foot barrel just on purpose so that 
the average-sized Mung can muzzle-feed it. At forty- 
three degrees, that only puts the muzzle about four and 
a half feet off the ground—just a little under shoulder 
high when the butt-plate’s dug in. 

One reason I’m not so anxious about that 100 rounds 
of mortar shell I asked about for tomorrow morning, we 
snaflled off one of these guns, and a truckload of am- 
munition. Got ‘em spotted on the side of the trail about 
a hundred yards back. Plan on giving em a workout 
tomorrow. But not now—no use in breaking up a quiet 
night. 

With the 210’s and 240’s, they mount ’em on car- 
riages just like howitzers, and use long barrels—on ac- 


count of because they're breech-fed, and the height of 
the muzzle isn’t important. This lieutenant claims their 
240’s outrange our 8-inch stuff—and I guess maybe he's 
right because there's no reason why a mortar can’t be 
built heavy enough to stand the pressure for long 
ranges. 

Why, even the antitank guns in his outfit are smooth- 
bores, firing solid shot with mortar vanes on ‘em. 
Sounds foolish to me, but this guy says that by — 
away with riflings, and using the mortar idea of a 
gas-check around the shot, they can about double the 
speed and get almost four times the hitting power 
which may be why we haven't heard anything of that 
big armored attack that was supposed to crumple up 
this fank from the rear. 

But growling about it probably won't help matters 
much. Have you heard anything about what we're 
going to do tomorrow, sir? 

Yessir, | have a map here, but—. 

Lieutenant, I wouldn't turn that flashlight on if I 
were you. Just tell me, and I'll figure it out on the map 
in the morn— 

But sir, just let me get my raincoat—. | know. 
planes are probably ours, but again they might 
Well—yessir, I see that—5:40 a.m.—right boundary 
the ridge —stone house on the crest—clump of woods 

southeast of the road junc— 

Never mind that one, sir. It's way over. 

My Gosh! They hit the jackpot that time! That 
was my ammunition truck! So I'll really need that hun 
dred rounds of — 

Duck, lieutenant! 

Put out that flash— 

Are you all right, sir? 

Where’re you hit— 

Hey lieutenant! 

Ho, Kaplotz! Salazar! Hop over here and give me 
a hand. Take his arms, Kaplotz, and we'll put him on 
the pile. 

Where the—? 

Feel around the hole, 
another foot somewheres. 

Now, Kap!<:z, you go back to the company and tell 
the captain that we need a hundred rounds of mortar 
shell real bad, and to please tell the new second-in-com- 
mand to bring it up with the breakfast trucks tomorrow 
morning. We want to get the Mungs started off right 
for the new year of 1950. 


T hose 


Salazar, there ought to be 
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Organization For Speed 


By Colonel J. A. Dorst 


There is a common pattern to the actions of the Great 
Captains—a pattern composed of a carefully-thought- 
out, simple plan followed by tremendous explosive 
energy in execution. The application of maximum 
physical force through fire-and-movement is merely the 
pa Ht of extensive preparations involving proper 
employment of surprise, terrain, propaganda, sabotage, 
espionage, supply, and other elements. Codérdinated 
control results in an overwhelming blow carrying the 
entire effort. The situation brings to mind the prize 
ring where a man flattens his opponent with a single, 
smashing “unexpected” punch having full body weight 
behind it. Too many spectators concentrate on the 
punch itself and neglect be e training, preparation, plan- 
ning, and coérdination that made it successful. 

“Blitzkriegers” have existed since earliest times. They 
did not as a rule invent new means; their genius lay in 
combining the means at hand in order to get the most 
out of fire-and-movement. Genghis Khan was an out- 
standing example. He had the advantage of possessing 
hardy, well-trained warriors whose single Cand least) 
rate of movement was that of the most mobile element, 
the horse, for all men rode. And he achieved a per- 
fection of codrdination that is still the envy of military 
men. 

Napoleon was another example. As explained in 
Napoleon at Work, if the same information reached 
him and the headquarters of his opponents at the same 
instant, he could always beat them to the punch. This 
was because he could decide and act instantly while 
they had divided authority and had to hold a conference 
to determine the next step, a determination frequently 
swayed by political rather than tactical reasons. Na- 
poleon claimed another advantage—his organization was 
as flexible as a rope harness. If something broke, it was 
easy to make the necessary repairs merely by tying the 
rope together again. The allies, he said, did not have 
this power of quick adjustment to unexpected break- 
downs. 

Blitzkrieg as currently practiced by the Nazi Army 
means an attempt at a knockout, a conquest by one 
blow, with little or no warning to the peaceful, unready 
victim. We of the United States can probably never 
employ it in this fashion, for our national policy ha- 
bitually seeks peace, not war. Still another reason is the 
influence of World War I which was a battle of beef 
and supply rather than one of movement. Consequent- 
ly we have found it hard to envisage the possibilities of 
mobility and still harder to achieve the education and 
training to make those possibilities real. Moreover, the 
people who must be convinced of the life-or-death neces- 


sity are in peace not too ready to make up their minds 
that the necessary money and effort are warranted. For 
they tend to think in the negative terms of National 
Defense rather than National Safety. A final reason 
lies in tactical codrdination and control. Our present 
system is derived largely from experience in northern 
France. Just as the slowest ship fixes the speed of the 
convoy, so our general benefit from fast automobiles and 
faster airplanes can be no greater than our system of 
control will let us utilize. 

Thus, while we are interested in lightning war to 
learn how to protect against it, our most immediate con 
cern should be lightning battle. It is well to know how 
the probable enemy operates. Yet if we blindly imitate 
the Nazis they will inevitably be one jump ahead. On 
the other hand, if we explore the sources from which 
they drew their inspiration, we should be able to evolve 
something still more effective. We have a freer play of 
individual ingenuity in this country and can therefore 
outsmart them at their own game. 

A commander's weakest link is coérdination or con- 
trol and we must find the means to better this. But let 
us first see what he is up against. The general nature of 
a tactical operation, the effect of terrain, the feasible 
routes, the locations of units, their road-length, the 
rates of march, the insurance of adequate supply, the 
characteristics of sub-commanders, and many other 
things—not to overlook the enemy—all have to be con- 
sidered by a commander. From that study he evolves a 
broad plan of action and issues the order to give his 
plan effect. Small wonder that experience dictates the 
holding out of a reserve as about the only way me can 
affect a situation once execution has begun. Typical 
is the story about Foch at the Battle of the Marne. Hav- 
ing ordered in his reserve, he discussed philosophy with 
his aide. His control over the operation was ended—he 
could do nothing more but stay calm. 

The foregoing outlines in a ‘general way some of the 
limiting factors and difficulties of a commander. These 
are becoming better and better known as we are gradu- 
ally becoming able in our new, larger Army to speak 
from reality instead of from theory. However, just as 
we were about to test our control theory, built up 
over several years, the Nazis broke loose and showed 
the need for another technique, with the emphasis on 
speed. It was precisely here that our former theory gave 
trouble and it will take a great deal of effort and a lot of 
practice to bring command to a point where we can 
take reasonably full advantage of mechanization’s capa- 
bilities. 

Within the larger units we still have an arrangement 
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nherited from France in World War I. We, the most 
motorized people in the world, have not yet wholly got 
wav from shank’s mare and we are, in some of our 
units, limited to that speed and range. To say that the 
present arrangement appears amateurish is to blame no 
one individual. Where a beginner at the piano practices 
scales a few times and is satisfied, an expert musician 
practices hundreds of times. We in the Army simply 
have not even had a piano to practice on until lately 
and were obliged to learn our scales by reading about 
them. 

We have little power to alter the general situation 
regarding command, but at the same time we can make 
a good deal of improvement in details and can thereby 
better performance. The basic step is to organize more 
and more for speed all along the line. This requires 
that we simplify, regroup, reprocess, use every aid and 
educate our troops to be brief in report and in orders 
and to think of distance as time as well as space. A mile 
to be traveled is some twelve seconds for a plane, two 
minutes for a truck, twenty minutes for a Doughboy. 

The present doctrine is that troops advance as their 
first duty and report information to the rear as their 
second. Even with superbly trained troops this doctrine 
of reporting is hard to achieve; with partially trained 
troops it is hopeless. A group of liaison officers forming 
part of the larger headquarters would help. Some should 
stay more or less regularly at other headquarters, some 
should circulate, but their prime mission should be to 
keep the central command informed. By doing this we 
would continue the existing doctrine, but realizing the 
difficulties, would reinforce the weakest spot. 

A very promising device in this connection is the 
autogiro or similar machine which can rise and land 
vertically. Many soldiers do not like this machine, 
claiming it is still unreliable, of low efficiency and un- 
able to protect itself. On the other hand, it is almost 
independent of fog and darkness, offers an ideal method 
for getting about for communication and inspection, 
and needs never to rise so high as to be out of the sup- 
port of ground troops. It seems ideal for certain phases 
of reconnaissance. For instance, in a rapid advance, an 
autogiro somewhere between 200 and 1,000 feet above 
the ground can hover over the advanced elements. If 
information is desired of what lies over the next rise, or 
behind a hill to the right or left, the autogiro can make 
the detour in a matter of seconds and report by radio or 
even descend somewhat and hold conversation through 
a megaphone. It thus operates, if you will, like a flying 
motorcycle. Its chief value, however, will probably be 
in enabling a commander to keep in closer touch with 
his troops. 

In processing and presenting information received at 
a central headquarters, we now do largely by hand much 
that can be done better and faster by machine. One ap- 
proach is to reduce the number and length of stoppages 
of a message in order to have it travel most quickly and 
by the most direct line to the place of action. The time 





spent in shuttling a paper around prior to receipt in an 
office of action is far greater than is commonly realized. 
If a paper or sketch arrives at a message center, it can be 
photostated or photographed in less than a minute and 
the original sent right along. There is no delay owing 
to “i -copying or recording of the original, no chance 
of inaccuracy—the record is complete and the original 
moves promptly to destination. Phone messages can be 
similarly treated by recording the conversations and 
these can also be cut in on loud speakers. In case of 
question, the disc is put on a machine and there's your 
message verbatim. Radio, too, can be handled by a de 
coding machine, the decoded message alone going 
forward. (Directional radio seems still on the horizon.) 
While television also appears a bit in the future for 
field use, we could employ wired photographs as do 
newspapers. Since exacting commercial standards are 
not necessary in the field, our apparatus can be simpler, 
lighter, equally fast and reliable and still be fully ade 
quate. Such a photograph should give us a speedier and 
better transmittal of information than a word-picture 
over the telephone. 

If information is promptly received by the office 
which is to consider it, the question arises ‘how best to 
fit the information into the general picture of the situ- 
ation—that is, how to present it. Commerce gives us 
many examples of this sort of problem; a brokerage 
house posts market quotations and railroads keep track 
of car-dispatching. In our case, instead of covering a 
map with colored crayon—the usual practice—all the 
symbols for the important units of the command can 
be neatly and lightly drawn in suitable size and color 
on small transparent cards and arranged along the sides 
of the map-board. A unit's position is shown on the 
map by a pin with a colored thread running to the 
proper symbol on the side or on some nearby map 
space not affecting the topography under consideration. 
Information about each unit, like “Arrived 7:00 p.m. 
can be similarly referenced to the symbol, without hid- 
ing relevant map features. All the copying for records 
and reports can be done by taking photographs of this 
one map from time to time. 

Constant data, like bridges, railroad terminals, wells, 
and so on, can be put either on transparent cover-sheets, 
or on the map itself. Each method has its points. Experi- 
ence shows that colored strips with suitable legends or 
direct marking on the working map, dre usually better 
because the user sees a single complete picture rather 
than a series of partial ones as when cover-sheets are 
used. G-3, contemplating an advance, then has right 
under his eye the fact that Bridge 517 is out and that 
its repair is estimated to take six hours. On the other 
hand, the general in command uses a small-scale map 
with only essentials posted. He is interested in the 
highlights and the broader picture, not details. If he 
wants details he merely steps over a few feet to a staff 
office. 

And here is a suggestion about staff offices. Put them 
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in trailers. This method has so far been an isolated 
practice. Trucks are good but engine failure means 
shifting everything to another truck, and for a while, 
disorganization. Trailers are more easily hidden than 
trucks and mean less trucks and shorter road space. 

Another suggestion is to appoint a “service” general 
and to put him in charge of administration and of the 
non-combatant, miscellaneous units — the Quarter- 
master, the Judge Advocate, the Inspector, the Surgeon, 
and so on, This general can take a tremendous load off 
a commander and can eliminate a multiplicity of con- 
tacts. The set-up will leave the commander and his 
staff much freer for handling tactical matters. This 
general of the Service Brigade, if you want to give it a 
name, operates administration; the general control rests, 
as always, with the commander and his G's. 

Our discussion so far has omitted the tremendous 
amount of paperwork which is really non-essential in a 
tactical situation and takes time and effort from the 
main issue. The subject is a study in itself. Paperwork 
is a millstone around our necks which we all recognize 
but have not yet had the courage to shake off. It would 
be interesting to conduct a maneuver where no papers 
or reports but those of direct tactical significance were 
permitted and to compare results with our present sys- 
tem. The suggestion of appointing a Service Brigade 
general merely removes this load from those otherwise 
occupied and shifts it to a special agency. There is no 
reduction of the load itself. 

If we house our staff in trailers, the next step is to 
position them in a regular pattern to which all may be- 
come accustomed. With end-opening trailers, two G's 
can be back to back, with the other two similarly ar- 
ranged alongside, and with platforms between tail- 
boards. Communication among G's then becomes al- 
most as simple as though they were at adjoining tables. 
There should be no typewriters, necessary orders to the 
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outside going normally by dictaphone (to be confirme: 
later in writing) or by recorded telephone. The trailer 
of the commander, the service general, the engineer, 
and the message center, can be a little apart from th« 
G’s but still conveniently close. 

If G-3 draws up an order he can speak into a dicta 
phone, listen back and send the record out for typing, 
dittoing, and messenger-delivery. Or he may have the 
cylinder hooked up to a telephone and sent that way. 
Or the hook-up may be to several telephones at once so 
that an order of general bearing reaches several units 
simultaneously. If a sketch must be sent, this can be 
done by wirephoto, or, less preferably, by teletype. If 
time permits, a ditto machine and messenger may be 
used. The procedure may seem a bit strange in view 
of current customs but you can’t get speed if a paper 
passes over many desks. 

As to matter of execution, we have already pro- 
gressed far with our Standing Operating Procedure, 
which is the sort of thing the Navy has had for a long 
time, but we still suffer from our great variations in trav- 
el rate. To gain speed, we will, in the end, have to truck 
everybody, even if we crowd them. If possible, each 
squad should have its own truck, on which squad ma- 
terial will remain, continuously loaded. Kitchens should 
also stay in trucks and all loading and unloading kept 
to the bare minimum. Hence a unit receiving an order 
to pull out will have little more to do than to have the 
men climb aboard and have the whole move off. Loud 
speakers may be useful to give group instructions be 
cause the members of a company, for example, need 
not be withdrawn from their tasks or trucks and as 
sembled for instructions before execution can begin. 

Our present weakest link is the mechanism of com- 
mand. To get the most out of present means we must 
change our thinking and habits, and we must organize 


for speed all along the line. 
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Democracy in Arms 


Through arms freemen now must seek to maintain their liber- 
ties. Standing armies make way for people standing under arms. 
The profession of the soldier now embraces many skills drawn from 
the arts, the crafts, science, and learning. Mechanization of warfare 
first realized in naval vessels now works its transformation of the 
land forces. Water barriers mean less when distance is reduced by 
aircraft. The nations that grew up as sea powers cannot rely alone 
upon their navies. The might of the military must be one expres- 
sion of a democratic people under arms. Then representative gov- 
ernment can face the future with assurance. With an army organ- 
ized as one expression of democratic purpose we need have no fear 
of militarism. The underlying social forces are those most essential 
to total warfare: a united people, free to use their wits and skill in 
self-defense.—From The Impact of War by PENDLETON HERRING. 


Armies On Wheels 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 
(Reviewed by G.V.) 


Of the military analysts who are interpreting wartare 
tor readers of a country—our own—that has not done 


much realistic thinking about it for a long time, S. L. 
A. Marshall, author first of Blitzkrieg 
second far-seeing book, thinks more deeply and surely 
than any other. You have but to read his chapter on 
The Return of Infantry (see page 53 of this issue of 
the JournaL) to find a sample of the thoroughness of 


Mr. Marshall’s approach, the depth of his reflection, 


and now this 


and the acuteness of his analysis. And this is to say 
nothing of his ability to describe the campaigns of 1941 
most clearly and compactly, and the remarkable vigor 
of his writing. 

I want especially to emphasize Mr. Marshall's avoid- 
ance of superficial or biased conclusions. He has not 
been led in the slightest into believing that the cam- 
paigns of strength against weakness have fixed the 
pattern of the war. “The war goes on,” he writes. 
“Every day one learns something new and unexpected 
from it, and finds it necessary to question and re- ap- 
praise what had been considered the vital and unmis- 
takeable lessons of the past.” Nor is Mr. Marshall at all 
willing to be held in thought within the compartments 
of the traditional branches of combat. More clearly than 
any other modern writer on war he realizes that the 
names of branches are simply historical labels that 
come a good deal unglued by the sweat and blood and 
the oil and gas of the battles of new wars. 

From the title of his book, Armies on Wheels, Mr. 


*Armies On Wheels, by S. L. A. Marshall. 


New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1941. 251 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Marshall’s readers will expect, and will certainly find, 
an extensive discussion of the machine in warfare. But 
always, throughout this discussion, he lays emphasis on 
the place of man himself. “One 
said today,” he writes, “that this is a machine war, that 
numbers of men no longer count and that the decision 
will be determined by the competition in the produc 
tion of death- dealing machines. The idea is neither 
new nor wholly true, though it is because men think 
they have discovered a new truth that they repeat it so 
glibly and the impression grows that the machine has 
eliminated the need for man. 


hears it commonly 


To the contrary, because 
of the machine, the theory of modern warfare must re 
main on the basis of a national defense regardless of 
whether a country attacks in order to overcome a threat 
or defends against an offensive of the opponent. 

The machine gives an enemy greater protection (since 
movement is a form of protection) and better facility 
for entry into the territory which he seeks to invade. To 
break down that protection and to cover the more nu 
merous channels of entry which have been produced 
to serve the mz achine, large r numbe ‘rs of men are needed 
by the defenders. There is no escape from this proposi 
tion; it builds up toa point where v ictory in war is more 
elusive than ever before. Machines beget other 
machines. The result may be mutual destruction and 
ultimate command of the battle by the static forces, as 
has happened time and again in the Russian campaign. 
When that comes to pass, what chance has the army 
which has regarded the machine as the substitute for, 
not the complement to, mass?” 
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In elaborating upon the effect of the machine on 
modern warfare, Mr. Marshall emphasizes forcefully 
that “down through the ages the changing forms of mili- 
tary power have largely reflected the evolutionary 
changes in transportation.” “The easier it is made,” he 
continues, “for men to move from one point to another 
in time of peace, the more certain it becomes that the 
trend of military organization will be toward large 
bodies of men. .” It follows, he thinks, that “the 
machine made the highway and the highway made 
war, and that consequently, “the machine has pro- 
duced a new kind of vulnerability in the nation which 
is fitted with a modern highway net but lacks a motor- 
ized defense proportionate to the spread of its road 
system. . . . If it is possible today for one man to con- 
quer the world, it is because the machine has mis- 
shaped our destiny by smoothing the road for the march 
of military power. . r- 

Since there is no conceivably practicable way in 
which a small army mainly composed of machines and 
their crews can defeat or defend against a great army 
with machines and millions of trained fighters both in 
machines and out of them, Mr. Marshall cannot see 
for a moment how infantry can be looked upon as ob- 
solete in warfare. In his discussion of infantry [see page 
53, Ep.] he refuses to use the term in its over-simplified 
historical sense of “foot soldier with a rifle,” and brings 
out most clearly what a variety of weapons modern in- 
fantry must have. Indeed, he sees an immediate neces- 
sity for the incorporation of light field artillery into the 
present infantry. And he goes still farther to suggest 
that there might well be two kinds of infantry, “the 
one motorized and the other not, the one engaged in 
battle missions of immediate strategic consequence, 
and the other entrusted primarily with pioneer and 
housekeeping duties.” He sees the army of the immedi- 
ate future—the fighting part of it—made up of “a tank 
wing” and “an antitank wing” with the predominant 
characteristics of infantry. 

In his acknowledgments at the opening of Armies 
On Wheels and throughout the book itself, Mr. Mar- 
shall gives much credit to General J. F. C. Fuller, 
whose Lectures on FSR III, was written in 1932. When 
that book arrived in America—a few copies, in our mili- 
tary libraries and in the hands of those who were earn- 
estly studying the place of the tank in future warfare— 
it received most serious unofficial study. I believe you 
will find, for example, that the copy which was put in 
The Infantry School library at Fort Benning is thumbed 
and worn and full of notes and marks of emphasis in the 
margins. It was General Fuller’s idea that every army 
should have not only its current field service regulations 
but a parallel set of such regulations based on the 
sells weapons and methods of warfare of the not- 
distant future. You cannot read ten pages of Armies 
on Wheels without realizing how much that thin little 
book of General Fuller's contained in 1932 which 
might have steered both the British Army and our own 
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upon a far more sensible and realistic course of action 

But thin little books—or thick ones, for that matter- 
regardless of how much military gold there may be in 
their pages, have seldom in our own army been mined 
with any thoroughness by any authority in our govern 
ment or our army in a position to help realize upon the 
treasure they store. 

Mr. Marshall writes sharply and plainly in warning 
of our habitual disinterest in such vital matters. Not 
even yet, he tells us, has this lesson taken hold to the 
extent to which it must. “It has always held good,” he 
writes, “that an army to prosper must keep pace with 
the advance of the civil sciences. In total war, this is 
not enough. Since the whole fabric of society is under 
attack, there is the greatest necessity for a meeting of 
minds towards the solving of the common problem. 
Civilians must direct their gaze to the military future. 
Leadership, civil and military, which cannot plan be 
yond what is to be seen with the eyes and felt with the 
hands today is not qualified to formulate a modern de 
fense system.” 

Moreover, Mr. Marshall believes that our American 
habit of rejecting the possibility that the world may be 
conquered by the military power of another nation “in 
favor of the comforting cliché that all conquerors meet 
their end by over-reaching is but one more manifesta- 
tion of our tendency to dismiss with contempt all mili- 
tary questions or to urge their solution in terms wholly 
inappropriate to the problems. Such attitudes as these 
do not make for survival in a world filled with dark 
powers and questionable values.” “Mr. Hoover,” con- 
tinues the author, “expressing in his radio address in 
late September the confident thought that in some 
way the military power of Hitlerism would be destroyed 
before it could challenge the United States, and Mr. 
Lippmann writing in his syndicated column about the 
same time, that we should reduce the size of the United 
States Army, may both have represented a large body 
of American opinion, but neither view was consistent 
with the progress of military events in the Russian 
theater or the then state of German military power.” 

In concluding this particular passage Mr. Marshall 
quotes a remark of General Charles P. Summerall, 
former Chief of Staff, as follows: “Our great peril 
comes from our lack of understanding. Our people in 
the majority realize the advanced state of the emergency, 
but they cannot raise their sights. They are unwilling 
to think in terms of submarines by the thousands, 
tanks by the tens of thousands, and airplanes by the 
hundreds of thousands. In a time of grave peril the 
greatest of all dangers comes from the search for easy 
solutions.” 

“The aim of a military defense of the United States,” 
concludes Mr. Marshall, “is not alone to maintain an 
unconquered position in the world but to safeguard the 
greatest number of those things which go to make up 
a gracious and reasonable society. Those who keep 
their sights trained on these objects are not apt to draw 
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courage from the hardy pioneer spirits among us who 


stake their fate in the nation’s unconquerable will, and 

vho continue to insist that if the worst comes, we ¢an 
bees up into guerrilla bands and remain a free people 
until in the appropriate hour we can emulate the Span- 
iards under Pelayo and stage our own Covadonga. The 
realist will continue to believe that the best of all possi- 
ble worlds has blessings beyond the privilege of living 
in a cave somewhere within fifteen hundred miles of 
the Mississippi. 

“All history rejects the favorite theme of the isolation- 
ists that because the attack on the Americas is such an 
extraordinarily complex problem, the Axis nations will 
not try it. If wars were made only when the path of 
conquest was smooth and obvious, and could easily 
be foreseen, then the record of the past would accent 
only the triumphant march of militarism and the un- 
e xceptional success of aggression. 

“During the Napoleonic period when England was 
menaced by invasion, Admiral Nelson was asked to 
survey the problem of the island’s defense. He reported 


that he could pronounce the invasion impracticable, 
and then he added: ‘But I think it perfectly correct to 
prepare against the act of a mad government.’ 

“Today there are other mad governments loose upon 
the earth, and only a fool would say in his heart that he 
and his country are safe.” 

Though the greater part of this review is made up 
of quotations from Mr. Marshall, the passages I have 
quoted give but a meager indication of Armies on 
Wheels as a whole. Without intending to imply that 
his estimate of the situation is without flaw (1 wish he 
had included more discussion on the possibility of using 
airplanes against tanks), I would urge that Armies on 
W heels receive the widest possible military reading. For 
it is a book that will excite the mind of every military 
man worth his salt to National Defense. And it should 
be of much assistance to the thought processes of those 
especially charged with planning our military future. 
It is at the same time first-rate reading for every other 
soldier and for every civilian who would see more 
clearly into the warfare of today and tomorrow. 
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Officer Training in 


Every army that has to go through a sudden expan- 
sion encounters the same training problems. And if 
war comes while the army is still expanding many ofh- 
cers will go into it half-trained. The experience they 
get from campaigns, though the best training of all, 
may not round them out into thoroughly-trained ofh- 
cers. The reason for this, of course, is that junior ofh- 
cers in particular have just one job to do which takes 
their full time, and there is little chance for them to 
learn much about performing other duties, at least 
while there is fighting and hard campaigning in prog- 
ress. 

Moreover, except in a long war with protracted bat- 
tles and campaigns, a large fraction of an army may not 
have opportunity to gain the experience of the battle- 
field. Until the great campaign in Russia, the greater 
part of the German Army saw no actual fighting though 
it did gain a good deal of experience in troop move- 
ments and the ordinary duties of the field. 

It follows, as an article in a recent German maga- 
zine brings out, that the training of officers must con- 
tinue in time of war. Their wartime training is, in fact, 
“among the most urgent missions of all commanders.” 
Only a small part of the new officers of the German 
Army, says the writer, have had the benefit of “normal 
peacetime training.” Many of them had no knowledge 





the German Army 


to begin with of the fundamentals of tactics. Conse- 
quently young officers and the commanders of young 
officers must work unceasingly toward filling the gaps 
of their training. 

The article strongly recommends the use of map ex 
ercises and map problems, but the author thinks these 
do little good unless every officer present at the training 
writes down his own solution and “sticks to his de- 
cision.” In working out his solution the young officer 
must constantly refer to the official tactical texts with 
which every officer must be completely familiar. 

The only way to gain a complete familiarity with 
tactical doctrine, says the article, is for young officers to 

“sacrifice many an evening hour.” Older officers have 
to do the same thing in reviewing the written work of 
their juniors, no matter how much the other duties pile 
up. This important training must be done “in one way 
or another in spite of other pressing tasks.” 

There must also be much instruction for the young 
officer in the proper use of military language and termi 
nology, and all of them must be given frequent chances 
to discuss their solutions to tactical problems before the 
instructing officer and the others who are taking the 
instruction. “An officer must know how to express him 
self, even though many older officers are not too adept 
at talking on their feet. The officer needs this ability as 
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an educator, a trainer, and a commander. The formula- 
tion of ideas in extemporaneous speaking is highly 
important.” ; 

Combat leadership comes first, says this German 
writer, and then training leadership. But you can't 
train others unless you know all about the subject 
you are going to teach. Also, you must be thoroughly 
familiar with methods of training. Both are equally 
important. 

Actually, says the article, “no branch of military 
training is of secondary importance, because all of it has 
combat efficiency as its ultimate aim.” For example, the 
manual of arms and close-order drill. Also, the small- 
arms regulations apply to every German soldier. Hence, 
implies the article, every officer of every branch must 
have a complete and thorough knowledge of them, and 
senior officers must see to it that this knowledge is 
gained by their juniors. 

The mere fact that a young officer may not feel like 
studying his training manuals in his spare time has 
nothing to do with the matter. This does not mean that 
officers must “concentrate all their energies on studying 
abstract regulations, but that young and old officers 
alike must master their training regulations down to the 
most minute details.” 

The article then gives the three most common faults 
of instructors, as follows: Many instructors do not 
know the correct regulation method. Many do not 
detect the mistakes of their men or realize that they 
themselves are making mistakes. Many do see the mis- 
takes their men make but do not know how to correct 
them. 

In discussing general teaching ability, the German 
writer insists that “only the man whose natural adapt- 
ability, training, self-discipline, and mental and physi- 
cal effort have made him superior to the average, can be 
a true leader. Officers, especially the younger ones, 
cannot be reminded often enough of their obligations 
in this respect. There are too many misconceptions 
concerning the personal life of an officer. For example, 
there is the question of civilian clothing. An officer, of 
course, is allowed to wear civilian clothes under certain 
circumstances, but he must always remember that he is 
still an officer and he must always and everywhere con- 
duct himself accordingly.” 

The article also lays much emphasis on the use of 
simple language in instruction. “Many officers are un- 
able to make problems clear to the relatively simple- 
minded soldier, and it is useless to instruct the German 
soldier in terms of the abstract. Our men are better 
able to understand and to carry out what is required of 
them or what is essential if the attributes of a good 
soldier are explained to them in simple terms with 
concrete examples. The instruction must connect their 
military duties with life as they understand it, and must 
never go beyond their powers of comprehension. Many 
officers’ training courses fail to emphasize the value of 
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simplicity in instruction, often approaching the prob 
lem of simplicity and clarity on a highly theoretic. 
basis. Questions should be answered with a complet: 
sentence; monosyllabic answering is a bad habit.” 

It is also emphasized that the junior officer, the lieu 
tenant, must prepare himself to be a company com 
mander. No matter how busy he is with his dail; 
duties, he must find the time to do this. There is no 
telling, especially in battle, when he will have to tak 
over the command of the company. The same applies, 
of course, to the company commander and the duties 
of the battalion commander. The lieutenant must stud, 
the duties of the company commander long before he 
may be called on to execute these duties. Naturally, the 
German lieutenant has learned much during his period 
of service so far, partly by seeing what is going on, and 
partly by regular instruction. But continuous advanced 
training must be demanded of all lieutenants acting as 
platoon leaders. You can’t depend entirely upon the 
lieutenant himself, however, and therefore the com 
pany commander must encourage and facilitate the 
training of these younger officers by delegating his own 
duties to them at suitable times. “If every company 
commander were fully conscious of his obligations in 
this regard, it wouldn’t be long before there would be 
a marked improvement in the training as a whole. For 
along with a knowledge of the training regulations, 
practical experience is the best teacher of all.” 

It seems clear from this article that it is expected in 
the German Army that every lieutenant put in plenty 
of plugging not only to make himself a better lieu- 
tenant, but to get ready to take over the duties of the 
next higher grade. “Constant reference to official texts,” 
is considered an important part of this preparation. 

The article brings out too what has often seemed to 
be the feeling among junior officers in our own Army 
—that there is something dull about tactics. “The word 
tactics causes many a young officer to shudder unnec- 
essarily,” the author writes. 

Actually, tactics, once the junior officer of any army 
begins to get some grasp of it, is the most fascinating 
part of his training. But no young officer can gain this 
grasp without some hard study on his own and the con 
stant encouragement and assistance of those charged 
with his training. It is now in large part a spare-time 
job—especially the acquiring of a good knowledge of the 
tactics of higher units. But if the German lieutenant 
can find the time for this application, then certainly the 
American lieutenant can understand why he must sac- 
rifice much of his time off duty in learning to become 
a better leader. And if he happens to be working about 
sixteen hours a day, he will, if he is fit to be an officer, 
find a few minutes here and a few minutes there which 
he can use to add to his knowledge. In our Army, as in 
others, manuals for training are printed in pocket size. 
and the corners of our manuals are rounded so they wil! 
slip in and out all the easier. 











Colonel Garsia is not satisfied with the present Brit- 
sh method of estimating the situation, which is similar 
n method to our own, and devotes a large part of this 
book to an explanation of what he considers a better 
ystem—a system which gives more assurance that the 
leader of a nation or an army will constantly plan to 
achieve the maximum. He thinks, first, that the ob- 
jective to be gained must be set “so high that to attain 
it seems impossible—unless it is practicable to aim 
straight away at final victory.” If everybody who plans 
things does this habitually, it may often turn out that 
the aim set so high will be attainable. But the aim, by 
this method, can never fall too short. It will either be 
found attainable or else the setting of the sight must be 
lowered a bit. Moreover, the endeavor to find wavs of 
reaching a goal that is set very high will be much more 
conducive to the development of new ideas and new 
combinations of ideas during the course of planning. 
| am much too far from being a logician to say whether 
this is sound or not. But certainly we have had plenty 
of grief both in Britain and the United States, not to 
speak of France, during the past twenty years, through 
aiming far too low. 

Colonel Garsia’s estimate of the situation is divided 
into five stages, the third of which is not set down on 
paper. First, every factor must be analyzed in turn. To 
analyze a factor, you begin with a statement of facts 
in which ev erything essential is recorded as concisely 
and objectively as possible. Now each factor will favor 
some particular plan. So the next step in the analysis 
of a given factor is to put down briefly the following 
things: the situation, the objective, the problem, the 
reasoning leading up to the plan, the plan that will 
best favor the particular factor being analyzed, and 
finally the counteraction open to the enemy. 

Having got this much on paper, you now proceed to 
study it. This is the point, writes Colonel Garsia, 
“where character, imagination, ingenuity, inventive- 
ness, resource, experience, common sense, ability to per- 
ceive w hat organization might effect, must be given full 
scope.’ And, continues the author, as the planner’s 
mind “ranges over the whole series of concise statements 
lying before him, ideas will occur to him under this or 
that heading, leading to the perception of new and in- 
genious ways of turning the situation to account, which 
but for this method of presenting the facts, would prob- 
ably never have happened.” During this reasoning 
phase, if you find that the objective you have chosen 
provisionally can be reached, then you let things stand 
as they are ‘and go on to the next set. Otherwise you 
have to reduce your objectives and try again. 

When you have arrived at the highest objective that 
can probably be gained, you proceed to the next step 
—your conclusion. In your conclusion you write down 
in what way the particular factor you are analyzing 
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can “make its maximum contribution toward carrying 
through the plan you have adopted.” You may find 
here, if you are analyzing, say, a fourth or fifth factor 
of a list, that this particular factor will favor a plan that 
you have had to reject already in analyzing some other 
factor. This naturally will force some further revision 
of plans. 

The final step of each analysis is to write down “the 
action,” the actual step to be taken—in our military par 
lance, “the decision.” 

Once you have gone through this process for every 
factor involved, you then work over your analyses into 
a single document covering the same items you have 
used for a tentative plan in each analysis plus one 
more. In this “memorandum” you put down the situa 
tion, the objective, the problem or problems, the rea 
soning (here combining the reasoning in all your analy 
ses), the plan which your analyses have led yo . the 
counteraction open to the enemy (what the enemy can 
do to upset the plan), and—the ‘added item—the action 
(decision). Under the heading of ‘ 
bine all decisions from the final stages of all your analy 
ses. In preparing this final memorandum you may 
present the reasoning from your several analyses in 
some more logical order than the one in which you took 
the separate analyses up. 

Whether this method of estimating a situation is bet 
ter than the one which we use in our own army, would 
take a much greater space than that of a mere review to 
determine. On the face of it, Colonel Garsia’s method 
does have the virtue of enabling you to reach out to the 
utmost in your planning, a thing which our own esti 
mate does not emphasize. It seems well worth an ex 
haustive study to see whether this author's suggested 
system does not contain much of value. 

In his book Colonel Garsia applies his system to the 
war situation as it existed many months ago. Through 
his method of reasoning he arrived at extensive bomb 
ing operations against the enemy as the one line of 
action that would get anywhere within a reasonable 
time. However, some of his assumptions were pretty 
far off base, necessitating, in fact, an inserted “preface 
to the American edition” for the purpose of bringing 

the book up with the existing situation. By this time, 
even this new material may be invalidated to some de 
gree. The author does insist that “Hitler will spare no 
effort to capture Moscow at his earliest convenience’ 
and sees the preservation of Moscow as the vital ob 
jective, feeling that the “major strategic plan will in- 
evitably turn on whether Moscow can be held.” He 
also emphasizes in this inserted material that the plan 
ning centers in London, Washington, and Moscow “are 
working in watertight compartments,” and concludes 
that “all talk about immeasurable resources is meaning 
less so long as this state of affairs continues,” insisting 
that “the lack of such planning explains why the de 
mocracies are not at present winning the war.’ 
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Rifle Regiment 


Troop MoveMENTS 


The rifle regiment moves by marching, motor trans- 
port, rail, water, or air, and by combinations of these 
metho's. This article deals with its movements by 
foot and motor. 

In the combat zone we can class all marches as 
tactical, and while the comfort and convenience of the 
troops are taken into consideration, it is the tactical situa- 
tion that always governs. Nontactical marches, made, 
usually, for training or for changes of location in rear 
areas, conform to most of the technique and the log- 
istical arrangements of purely tactical marches. 

The ability of a rifle regiment to achieve decisive bat- 
tlefield results depends largely upon the marching 
ability of its troops. Mechanical transport is, of course, 
extensively employed. But sustained mobility on or 
near the battlefield requires that all troops be thorough- 
ly conditioned to march exertions. Their endurance 
must be at the maximum. Therefore, from the first 
days of his regiment's training the commander makes 
every Opportunity to condition his troops for marching. 

A rifle regiment must be trained to the point where it 
can average 15 to 20 miles a day on foot without un- 
usual fatigue. And under reasonably good conditions 
of routes, weather, and situation, it must be able to 
march 30 to 35 miles in 24 hours and be fit for battle 
at the end of the march. 

The staff of a rifle regiment is trained in the tactical, 
technical, and logistical procedures of marches. 


Preparatory Measures, Roap RECONNAISSANCE 


The regimental commander issues a warning order 
of a march as early as possible in order to give his units 
the maximum time to prepare. This warning order 
should say that a march is to be made, and how it is to 
be made, and approximately when it will start. Any 
other available information that can be given out in 
advance and does not conflict with secrecy require- 
ments may also be included. A more detailed warning 
order is given to units with missions that require spe- 
cial planning or reconnaissance. 

A commander always inspects his troops and their 


equipment before any movement in order to determine 
their fitness. 

The route of march is reconnoitered and, if necessary. 
marked. But reconnaissance parties are kept to the 
minimum consistent with getting all needed informa 
tion, vehicles move individually at extended distances. 
These parties obtain information on the types and con 
ditions of roads and cross-country routes; the condition 
of bridges, culverts, and fords and of obstacles, defiles, 
and by-passes around them; roadblocks, barriers, mines, 
and other enemy devices; alternate routes; the points at 
which direction is likely to be lost; the points of prob- 
able traffic danger or interference; and the location of 
halt sites. 

The regimental commander's order to reconnoitering 
parties includes all of the following points not covered 
in standing operating procedure: 

A brief statement of the situation that requires the 
reconnaissance. 

The mission of the party, including the routes or 
area to be reconnoitered, the exact extent and kinds of 
information to be obtained, and the form of report to be 
made. 

The personnel, transport, and equipment available. 

The maximum loads expected, maximum over-all 
lengths, widths, and heights of vehicles when loaded, 
and minimum turning requirements. 

The time and place the report is to be submitted. 


In addition to the stationary traffic-control posts, con- 
trol is exercised at critical points en route by personne! 
who station themselves successively at such points. 
The amount of such additional traffic control required 
depends, of course, upon the difficulties of the route 
and the measures of control provided by a higher com 
mand. 

The commander of a rifle regiment uses attached 
engineers or the pioneer elements of his own units to 
carry out repairs to the route and do any other essential 
pioneer work, unless this is provided by a higher com 
mander. Engineers or pioneers usually accompany the 
reconnaissance party. 

The regimental commander also arranges for a trail 
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urty, commanded by a trail officer. This party moves 
‘n rear of the motor column or in certain circumstances 
at the tail of each motor serial. It includes the per- 
sonnel and vehicles needed to help the trail officer per- 
form the following duties: 

Dispatching individual vehicles or motor march units 
from the initial point CIP). 

Reporting or (where necessary) taking action to cor- 
rect infractions of march discipline. 

Preventing unauthorized passing of the column from 
the rear. 

When the column halts, placing the necessary guards, 
flags, or lights to warn traffic coming from the rear. 

Picking up guides, traffic-control personnel, and 
markers. 

The commander also provides a quartering party 
which subdivides the bivouac area and arranges for the 
units of the regiment to move rapidly into their assigned 
locations by posting guides and marking routes. 

For a specific movement, the regimental commander 
may give a written or oral march order, but routine de- 
tails for movements should already be covered in stand- 
ing operating procedure. He must issue his order in 
ample time to allow his battalion and separate unit 
commanders to get ready. He can supplement his order 
by a march graph, a march table, or an operation map. 

The planning, orders, and conduct of marches are 
greatly facilitated by adopting a standing operating pro- 
cedure. Hence the regimental commander puts such 


SOP into effect for his regiment as a whole and requires 
his battalion and separate unit commanders to establish 
similar procedures for their own units. 


Marcu TECHNIQUE 


Serials are designated principally for convenience 
and simplicity in issuing and reading march orders, in- 
cluding march tables. A serial should be formed for 
each unit or group of units to which a single set of 
instructions in a march table will apply. This usually 
implies the same initial location, the same initial point, 
the same route, the same destination, the same restric- 
tions, and the same rate of movement. When the situa- 
tion makes it practicable, an infantry regiment is usu- 
ally divided into a foot serial and a motor serial (foot 
echelon and motor echelon). 

March units within each serial are formed to facili- 
tate march control en route, and their size is governed 
by the size of the unit that can be readily controlled by 
a single commander. In foot serials, the battalion is a 
suitable march unit. Foot elements of units not a part 
of battalions may be attached to the battalions or 
merged to form an additional march unit. In motorized 
columns, march units should be as small as tactical 
grouping permits, say 15 to 25 vehicles. Platoons and 
smaller units should not be divided, but should be as- 
signed to a single march unit. 

When the situation permits, the order of march 
units is rotated daily. 


A march column is formed by the successive arrival 
at an initial point of the units to form the column. This 
point should be some easily recognizable or well-known 
terrain feature near all the units that are to move, and 
in the direction they are to march. The march order or 
march table designates the initial point and the exact 
hours at which both the heads and tails of the subordi 
nate units of the column are to pass it. Subordinate 
commanders calculate the time it will take their units 
to reach and get past the IP, and start their units toward 
it in time for there to be no delay or waiting at the initial 
point or elsewhere. The trail officer or any other desig 
nated staff officer supervises the activities at the initial 
point. 

If the situation permits, the motor vehicles not needed 
in reconnaissance, security, and control move independ 
ently of the foot elements. If it can be done, it is ad- 
vantageous to send the motor elements in advance, be 
cause they include kitchens and other service facilities 
with a speedier rate of travel, and these can be operating 
in the new area when the foot troops arrive. However, 
the tactical situation usually requires that the motor 
echelon of the regiment follow the foot echelon. 

Distances between march units and between ele 
ments within march units are prescribed in SOP, or for 
each march, in accordance with the situation. In night 
marches, foot troops usually have no distances between 
platoons and companies, and there is usually 10 yards 
between battalions. 

The commander of the leading company of each 

march unit regulates the rate of march in accordance 
with instructions issued for the march. 

Where priority has not been established, and in the 
absence of traffic-control personnel, the senior com- 
mander present adjusts on the ground any interferences 
between columns. 

The SOP should include provision for periodic halts. 
Foot elements, or columns containing foot elements, 
halt for fifteen minutes after the first forty-five minutes 
of marching, and after that, march fifty minutes and 
rest ten. Motor columns usually halt for ten or fifteen 
minutes after the first hour, and then halt every two or 
three hours. 

Each march unit of foot troops halts and resumes 
marching simultaneously according to a prescribed time 
schedule. The march units of motor columns may halt 
and move simultaneously or successively. 

Ordinarily troops keep to the right of roads, leaving 
the left free for passage of other traffic. On muddy, 
sandy, or dusty roads, or when both sides of the road 
give ‘concealment from air ‘observation, or when air at- 
tack is probable, troops may be directed to march on 
both sides of the road—the middle of the road is kept 
clear for other traffic. 

If on a road at the signal for the halt, troops fall out 
to the side clearing the road. Motor vehicles clear the 
road if the shoulders of the road are wide and solid 
enough. If they must halt on or partly on a road, gaps 
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are left between march units to facilitate the flow of 
trafhc. 

Shortly before the end of a halt, the commander of 
each march unit gives the preparatory signal to resume 
the march. Troops fall in, drivers take their seats, and 
each march unit moves out at its commander's signal. 

Men do not fall out during the march or leave the 
immediate vicinity of their unit during halts without 
the authority of an officer of their unit. An officer 
marches at the tail of each march unit to keep it closed 
up and prevent straggling. He examines men who fall 
out from sickness or sore feet. He either gives them a 
written note to the surgeon or makes them continue 
the march. 

A small guard marches at the tail of a foot echelon 
to control stragglers not admitted to medical vehicles 
by the surgeon. Stragglers are returned to their units 
at the first opportunity. 

A medical officer and one or more medical vehicles 
march at the tail of the regiment. The medical officer 
examines men authorized to wait till he comes by. He 
admits them to a medical vehicle or authorizes them to 
put all or part of their equipment on a medical vehicle 
or on other transportation provided for that purpose. Or 
he may direct them to report to the guard at the tail of 
the regiment. 

Forced marches impair the fighting power of troops, 
and thus they are made only when necessary. Troops 
must be in condition at the end of a march to accom- 
plish the mission for which the march was made. 

The length of marches for foot troops is increased by 
increasing the number of marching hours per day and 
not the rate of march. A march may be broken into 
short stretches by halts of several hours’ duration. A 
long, forced march is, in effect, a succession of daily 
marches of more than average length with shorter rests. 


Day Marcues 


The infantry battalion and regiment undertake tacti- 
cal marches during daylight hours only when there is 
little danger of air attack or when the mission of the 
force, a the time and space factors, require the risk 
to be taken. Marches under cover of darkness or con- 
ditions of poor visibility are advantageous not only for 
the security afforded but in the interests of secrecy. 

A regiment ordinarily marches in one or two col- 
umns, whether it is marching independehtly or as part 
of a larger force. A higher commander usually assigns 
a definite route of march for a regiment. 

In some situations a zone of ee may be given to 
a regiment instead of a definite route. If this is done, 
the regimental commander decides the number of col- 
umns his unit will march in and the routes they will 


take. The composition and proximity of the hostile 
ground forces, the amount of probable hostile air activ- 
ity, and the available roadnet within his zone of ad- 
vance determine in large measure the number of col- 
umns and routes of march. 





Decem! 


The commander of a regiment marching on an | 
posed flank may find it best tactically to echelon | 
column to that flank. In an interior regiment the , 
umns may march abreast, or with one leading and ¢! 
other(s) echeloned to the flank(s) and rear. 

A rifle regiment on a march is disposed to provid 
continuous all-around protection and permit its rapir 
development for combat. 

The foot elements march in column under the pr 
tection of advance, flank, and rear guards with intervals 
and distances between elements as the situation dictate: 

In tactical marches it is not possible to separate foot 
and motor elements completely. Security forces must 
have immediate access to their vehicles. 

The motor elements, less those used for reconnais 
sance, security, and control, and less kitchen and bag 
gage trains, march in a regimental motor echelon in 
rear of the foot troops of the column(s). The kitchen 
and baggage trains and some maintenance vehicles are 
usually held in the old bivouac until they can move for- 
ward by night. 

The order of march within a motor echelon depends 
upon the probable order in which the units and vehicles 
of the echelon will enter action. As far as practicable, 
motor elements advance by bounds from concealment 
in one area to concealment in another. 

The antitank company is distributed according to the 
terrain, the hostile mechanized threat, and the location 
of adjacent march columns. For an interior regiment 
the most probable direction of armored attack is from 
the front. Hence the bulk of the company marches 
well forward in the column, with one or more platoons 
usually attached to the advance guard. For an exterior 
regiment with an exposed flank, some of the regimental 
AT guns are also attached to the flank and rear guards. 

Except in special operations, or when the terrain and 
roadnet would unduly delay support by the artillery of 
the main body, it is seldom necessary to attach motorized 
artillery to an advance guard as small as an infantry 
battalion. An advance guard of this size can usually 
be supported by motorized artillery with the main body. 
But if it is found necessary to include artillery in such 
an advance guard, a single battery is usually attached. 
For larger advance guards, a battalion is usually appro- 
priate. The artillery commander and his party march 
with the regimental command group. 

When engineer troops are attached to a rifle regi- 
ment, some or all of them are attached in turn to the 
leading elements of the regiment to facilitate the march. 
Some may go with flank guards to execute demolitions, 
construct roadblocks, and help in other passive anti- 
mechanized measures for the defense of the column. 
Engineer foot elements not attached to security units 
march near the head of the main body; motor elements 
not attached to security units march near the head of 
the regimental motor echelon or with the motor eche- 
lon of the leading battalion of the main body. 

Other units attached to a marching rifle regiment are 
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isposed in the column in accordance with their com- 

at mission and in the order of their probable entry into 
ombat, and due consideration is given to their security 
ind tactical integrity. 

The regimental command group moves in motors in 
the interval between the main body and the advance 
cuard. The number of vehicles is held to a minimum— 
those not necessary for command purposes move at the 
head of the regimental motor echelon. 


SECURITY 


The regimental commander is responsible for the 
security of his regiment, this regardless of the measures 
taken by higher commanders. He prescribes the secur- 
ity measures to be taken for the protection of his com- 
mand as a whole, and coérdinates the measures adopted 
by his subordinate commanders. He takes all security 
measures appropriate to the hostile threat; as the chance 
of meeting the enemy becomes greater, he increases his 
measures of security. 

Security detachments regulate their movements so 
as to give the main body the protection the tactical situa- 
tion and the terrain required for it. 

The regiment protects itself on the march by some or 
all of the following: motorized reconnaissance detach- 
ments; advance, flank, and rear guards; antiaircraft, 
antimechanized, and antichemical warning systems; 
antimechanized defense; and antiaircraft security. 

In proximity to the enemy, an advancing force se- 
cures itself to the front by mobile reconnaissance ele- 
ments sent out in advance of the command and by an 
advance guard. 

For an infantry regiment a motorized reconnaissance 
detachment includes enough troops, transportation, and 
equipment to permit forming one or more motorized 
patrols, each of three or four vehicles. There will sel- 
dom be need for more than three of these patrols. The 
detachment should be under a single commander and 
it should have radio facilities permitting two-way com- 
munication between the commander and each of his 
patrols, and between the commander and the regi- 
mental CP. Their armament should be light and the 
vehicles should be the best cross-country vehicles avail- 
able. 

The reconnaissance detachment may be attached to 
the advance guard, or the regimental commander may 
control it directly. One vehicle in each patrol is the get- 
away vehicle, and follows as far behind the rest of the 
patrol as it can and still keep it in sight. The other 
vehicles move forward individually by bounds from one 
observation point to another. One vehicle keeps always 
in position to cover the forward bound of the other. In 
close terrain or in low visibility, much reconnoitering 
on foot will be necessary. 

A motorized reconnaissance detachment reconnoiters 
far enough to the front and flanks to get timely infor- 
mation of the enemy and the terrain and to warn its 
column of enemy mechanized forces and artillery fire. 
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It may have such missions as reconnoitering routes, 


clearing away roadblocks, and maintaining contact with 
advance security and reconnaissance elements of higher 
echelons. It may even be charged with seizing and 
holding critical terrain features; usually special motor 
ized detachments of greater strength get such missions. 


ApvaANCE Guarps 


The mission of an advance guard is to prevent un 
necessary delay of the main body and to protect it 
against surprise and ground observation from the front. 

In his march order, the regimental or column com 
mander prescribes the make-up of the advance guard, 
the route or zone of advance, the march objective, the 
hour it will pass (or clear) the initial point, and the 
distance at which the main body follows, and includes 
any special instructions. Routine missions and instruc 
tions should already be included in standing operating 
procedures. The regimental or column commander 
maintains close contact with his advance-guard com 
mander and supplies him with all pertinent information 
received during the course of the march. When con 
tact with the enemy becomes imminent, he goes forward 
and joins his advance-guard commander to obtain rapid 
first-hand information upon which to base the develop 
ment of his command. 

The advance guard of a reinforced infantry rifle regi- 
ment marching on foot close to the enemy in daylight 
usually consists of a battalion reinforced by a motorized 
reconnaissance detachment, part of the AT company, 
and an engineer detachment. Artillery support is usu- 
ally furnished by units with the main body, though 
when it is necessary artillery, and also tanks, m: ry be 
attached. When the march is covered by security ele 
ments of higher echelons, the advance guard may be as 
small as a reinforced rifle company. Then the regi- 
mental commander usually keeps direct control of his 
motorized reconnaissance detachment. Similarly, when 
contact is remote, a reinforced rifle company may suffice 
for the advance guard. 

In retrograde movements, the strength and composi 
tion of the advance guard depends upon the likelihood 
of attack on the head of the column. If the threat is by 
a mobile enemy, the advance guard should consist of 
motorized infantry with antitank and engineer detach 
ments. The requirements for flank and rear guards will 
usually limit the advance guard of a retiring regiment 
to a reinforced rifle company. 

From front to rear the advance guard is divided into 
a motorized reconnaissance detachment (unless this is 
retained under regimental control), and a point, ad 

vance party, support, and reserve. If the advance guard 
is smaller than an infantry battalion, the reserve is usu- 
ally omitted and the support takes over its job. When 
contact is not imminent and the bulk of the advance 
guard is able to march in route column, its vehicles usu- 
ally move by short bounds immediately behind the tail 
of the foot troops of the main body. As combat becomes 
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more probable, weapons-carriers of advance-guard units 
move forward and are released to companies. 

The advance guard accomplishes its mission by rec- 
onnoitering the terrain to the front and on each side 
of the line of march, and by overcoming isolated hostile 
resistance. As far as practicable, it reconnoiters and pre- 
pares the route for the troops by removing obstacles, re- 
pairing bridges and roads, and constructing turnouts for 
motor columns. It reconnoiters to all points that give 
extended observation of the dispositions of the main 
body or that provide concealment for hostile detach- 
ments. In proximity to the enemy, it seizes and holds 
important terrain features, particularly those that will 
cover the deployment of the main body and those that 
give good observation and defilade for the employment 
of artillery. It pushes back hostile covering detach- 
ments or Opposes an enemy advance in force long 
enough to permit the main body to make its dispositions. 

As soon as resistance is encountered, the advance 
guard's leading elements move on a broader front. At 
the earliest indication of contact, the attached artillery 
begins to displace forward by bounds in order to be 
prepared to support the advance guard. One echelon 
goes into position prepared for action. Antitank weap- 
ons are disposed to keep mechanized elements from at- 
tacking the main body or the rear of the advance guard. 

The regimental commander's contemplated maneu- 
ver with his main body regulates the combat action of 
the advance guard. Hence the advance guard goes fully 
into action only to gain or keep advantages that con- 
tribute to the success or security of the main body. 


FLank Guarps 


The regimental commander protects an exposed 
flank with a flank guard, and if his unit is marching in 
more than one po ai echelons his columns to that 
flank for additional protection. Since a flank guard or- 
dinarily travels farther and faster than its main body, 
it should be motorized whenever possible. 

A flank guard protects the marching column from 
ground observation and surprise from the flank, and if 
the enemy attacks in force it gives the main body 
enough time and space to develop. 

The strength and composition of a flank guard de- 

nd much upon the amount of protection provided by 
higher echelons and adjacent units, and on the situa- 
tion and the terrain. For a reinforced rifle regiment, a 
flank guard may be anything from a three-vehicle de- 
tachment with rifles and light automatic weapons to an 
infantry battalion reinforced by artillery, tanks, AT 
guns, engineers, and chemical troops, depending on the 
degree of danger. Flank guards are given special ma- 


terials, such as AT mines, chemicals, materials for con- 
structing obstacles, and explosives for demolitions. 
Sometimes they are supported by combat aviation. 
Flank guards carry out their operations with especial 
reference to the routes which favor attack against the 


flanks of the regiment. When the locality from which 
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an attack can be expected is definitely known, a flan| 
guard occupies a position covering the routes of host); 
approach from this locality until the regiment ha 
passed. Infantry on foot assigned a mission of this kind 
must start its march in advance of the movement of th. 
main body; upon the completion of its mission it 
joins the column as directed. 

When several dangerous flank localities must |x 
passed during a march, echelons of the flank guard 
move by bounds from one position to another. Missions 
of this kind require motorized troops. 

When a route exists for it generally parallel to the 
line of march of the main body, and flank protection 
is required throughout the march, the flank guard 
marches parallel to the main body, distributed in de 
tachments over enough depth for it to be able to offer 
resistance to attack at several points on the flank of the 
main body, and deal with small enemy detachments. 


Rear Guarps 

A retiring force covers its retirement with a rear 
guard. A force advancing toward the enemy must have 
a rear guard if there is any possibility of attacking or 
harassing action, especially by enemy mobile forces of 
any kind. The rear guard of a retiring force protects its 
main body from surprise, harassment, and attack. The 
rear guard of an advancing force protects its main body 
from surprise, harassment, and observation by hostile 
ground forces from the rear. 

The rear guard of a retiring force must be stron 
enough to carry out its mission without help from the 
main body. It should be strong in infantry heavy weap- 
ons in order to engage the enemy at long ranges and 
delay him by forcing his early and repeated deploy- 
ment. Antitank weapons are attached. Artillery, engi- 
neers, chemical troops, and motor transport for foot 
elements are particularly valuable and are attached 
when available. A rear guard for a reinforced rifle regi- 
ment might, for example, consist of one rifle company, 
one heavy-weapons company, one or two platoons of 
AT guns, one sacl of light artillery, an engineer de- 
tachment, a detachment of chemical troops, and com- 
munication and medical detachments. The rear-guard 
commander organizes the motorized detachments he 
needs for reconnaissance and security missions. A rear 
guard so composed, would be commanded by the com- 
mander of the battalion furnishing the rifle and heavy: 
weapons companies. 

The rear guard of an advancing regiment seldom ex- 
ceeds a rifle platoon with a section of heavy machine 
guns and a section of attached antitank weapons. Where 
the regimental motor echelon moves by bounds in rear 
of the foot echelon, the rear guard following the motor 
echelon must be provided with motors. 

When the distance from the enemy permits, the rear 
guard moves in march formation in the reverse order 
of an advance gyard. The successive elements (begin- 
ning nearest to the enemy) are: motorized detachment, 
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rear point, rear party, and support, and a reserve if the 
rear guard is as large as a battalion. The strength and 
dispositions of these subdivisions correspond in general 
to those of an advance guard. 

In contact with the enemy, the rear-guard command- 
er distributes small groups over a wide front which open 
long-range fire with infantry heavy weapons (supported 
by artillery, if attached) to make the enemy Ye and 
thus delay him. Unless the security of the main body 
calls for stubborn resistance, the rear guard avoids close 
combat and withdraws successively from position to 
position as the enemy advances. When the security of 
the main body demands it, the rear guard sacrifices it- 
self. Engineers carry out demolitions and construct ob- 
stacles. Chemical troops place smoke and contaminate 
obstacles and demolitions. Motorized detachments fore- 
stall attempts to pass the flanks of the rear guard. 

The rear guard of an advancing force operates, ex- 
cept for its work of demolitions, much as the rear guard 
of a retiring force. It usually advances by bounds in 
rear of the regimental motor echelon. 


ANTITANK MEasures 


The commander of the antitank company is charged 
with organizing and coérdinating the antimechanized 
defense of a marching regiment in accordance with the 
instructions from his regimental commander. 

Within the column, units that contain weapons ef- 
fective against tanks are in general responsible for their 
own immediate defense. Units that have no such weap- 
ons are disposed so that they receive protection from 
suitably-armed units, or special provision is made for 
their defense. 

An antimechanized warning system includes an in- 
telligence system and a signal communication system, 
both carefully coérdinated to insure early and continu- 
ing information of the nearness and action of hostile 
mechanized and motorized forces. The warning system 
of a rifle regiment consists of its reconnaissance and 
security detachments and its antitank lookouts. Motor- 
ized reconnaissance detachments operating well to the 
front and flanks are particularly valuable adjuncts to 
the warning system. Higher commanders take the steps 
necessary to integrate the regimental warning system 
with the systems of adjacent units and with the recon- 
naissance and security elements of higher units. All 
observation and reconnaissance agencies, both ground 
and air, are required to report every mechanized threat 
at once. They make such reports directly to the nearest 
commander without regard to the usual chain of com- 
mand. Such timely warning naturally requires the use 
of the quickest and most reliable and positive means of 
signal communication available. The organization of 
the warning system can be covered largely in SOP. 

When they get warning of a mechanized attack, 
troops and vehicles clear the road and take advantage 
of any natural obstacles near by. Antitank weapons and 
artillery go into positions to cover the ground over 


which the attack is expected. All elements are dispersed 
to take best advantage of cover and concealment. Time 
permitting, the troops dig in, and barriers are erected 
and mines placed. Previously designated groups stand 
by to use their weapons and other means for disabling 
armored vehicles. When the hostile vehicles come 
within close range, riflemen and machine gunners 
equipped with armor-piercing ammunition direct their 
fire at ports, doors, vision apparatus, muzzles of weap- 
ons, tracks, and junctures of turrets and other moving 
parts. Chemical troops assist with smoke. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT MEASURES 


Regardless of the effectiveness of his friendly combat 
aviation, a regimental commander must consider the 
probability of air attack and reconnaissance and must 
take protective measures, to include warning, conceal- 
ment, dispersion, and fire. 

The first requirement is an efficient warning system. 
Air guards are posted in pairs to cover the front, flanks, 
and rear of the regiment. When necessary, observers 
are detailed to relay the signals from the air guards. 

When the column marches on a road under threat of 
air attack, the foot troops march in column of twos, one 
file on each side of the road. As far as the situation per- 
mits, vehicles move by bounds from one covered area 
off the road to another. Full advantage is taken of the 
cross-country mobility of vehicles to avoid presenting 
conspicuous and profitable targets. Heavy machine- 
gun units, with first priority on roads, move by bounds 
to selected positions off the road. Some heavy machine- 
gun units are stationed to furnish AA protection for the 
column during the passage of defiles. Distances be- 
tween individuals and between column elements are 
increased. When the air threat is particularly serious 
the regiment may be assigned a zone of advance and be 
required to march across country; vehicles then also 
move across country. 

When the air alarm sounds, foot troops deploy off the 
road, take cover, and open fire at planes within range. 

All vehicles are driven to the side of the road and 
stopped, or if the terrain permits they are driven off the 
road far enough to clear the probable impact area of 
the air attack. Previously designated crews man weap- 
ons mounted on vehicles for AA fire. All other troops 
dismount, deploy, seek cover away from vehicles, and 
open fire as soon as the planes are within range. All 
stay close enough to their vehicles to resume the move- 
ment without delay after the attack has passed. 

In case of attack without warning, vehicles are 
stopped, and as soon as the planes are within range, fire 
is opened by all mounted automatic weapons and by all 
individuals able to fire. 

All weapons are kept loaded, and mounted weapons 
are kept p ccuredery Truck covers are removed from ve- 
hicles carrying troops or mounted automatic weapons. 

If time is not vital, and if warning permits, vehicles 
are driven into concealed locations. 


(To be continued) 
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“When It Is Possible To Acquire One” 


“The matter is one of command, rather than of mere 
Post Exchange or recreational, interest.” The matter of 
command interest to which this sentence refers is that 
of making the service journals available in Post Ex- 
changes to all who wish to have them. The opinion is 
that of the commanding general of one of our four 
Armies. @ 

“The INFantry Journat is read quite avidly by the 
NCO's of this company when it is possible to acquire 
one. We wish it were more easily obtainable from our 
PX. The magazine helps us obtain much helpful in- 
formation that is otherwise hard to find . . . in this 
man’s army of today.” Thus writes a sergeant at a large 
western camp. There are several other letters in this 
issue in our Letters from INFANTRY JouRNAL Readers 
department. 

We tried to make matters clear last month regarding 
the desirability of putting the service journals on the 
counters of Post Exchanges. And while we want to em- 
phasize that point again right here, there’s another point 








we want to make at the very same time. There are . 
most fifteen hundred companies and battalion he. 
quarters detachments in our arm of the service tod 
whose commanders, for one reason or another, have p 
obtained The InFanrry Journat for their units. A; 
we understand that a similar situation exists in oth. 
arms and services. 

For every branch, it seems to us, this too is a matt: 
of command interest. And we also believe that we hay 
something here that is mainly a matter of oversight 01 
procrastination. We cannot believe that there is a sing] 
unit commander in this alert and growing army of ours 
who can give a sound reason for not prov iding his troops 
with at least one copy each month of the professional 
magazine of his arm or service. 

Except one. If there isn’t a red nickel in the unit 
fund, then there's a good reason. But to say that a unit 
fund is “too small to afford it,” as several unit com 
manders have written us, is seldom a sound reason. For 
there are few things unit funds can be used for that are 
more worthy of a high priority than those dependable 
sources of new dope and discussion on today’s warfare, 
and the methods, equipment, and tactics of today’s 
armies—the service journals. 

The first magazine any unit commander subscribes 
to for his troops should be the magazine of their arm or 
service. It should head the list invariably. It should be 
the first one thought of. And it should be the one maga- 
zine he brings into his instruction through recommend- 
ing the reading of particular articles to his noncoms and 
all interested privates, and also through the use of suit- 
able articles in actual instruction. 

Nor must a unit commander stop, when he orders a 
batch of magazines for his troops, with just the maga- 
zine of his own arm or service. The magazines of the 
closely allied arms should also be in his dayrooms. (And 
if there isn’t any dayroom yet, the magazines should be 
there just the same, rotating from squad to squad 
throughout the unit.) 

No unit commander need fear that this Journat or 
any other military journal (including the excellent mag- 
zines of the Navy and Marine Corps) will go unread. 
Not a one of the service journals is an “officer's maga- 
zine” in any real sense of the word. The very facts that 
our own Journat has hundreds of enlisted subscribers, 
regularly purchases and prints material from enlisted 
writers, and is, as the sergeant said whom we quoted 
near the beginning of this editorial, “avidly read . 
when it is possible to acquire one,” show plainly enough 
that the service journals are of deep interest to military 
men of every grade. Besides, did you ever see what a 
copy of The Inranrry Journat looks like after some 
two hundred men have worn it to a frazzle? 

At the same time, it is not by any manner of means a 
matter of “mere recreational interest.” It is above all a 
matter of downright professional interest and training. 
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Nor is it in the slightest degree a commercial, a 
business matter. It is true that subscriptions to service 
.agazines have to be paid for. But that is simply be- 
cause the service journals are owned by their subscribers 
as members of the branch associations; and because 
these associations, none of them organized for profit to 
individuals, have welcomed and cherished the work of 
keeping alive professional military interest, and assist- 
ing the professional development of our Army in every 
possible appropriate unofficial way. And for these 
reasons it has long been a matter of professional pride, 
as well as of military interest, for any officer or enlisted 
man to be a member of his branch association and fol- 
low its growth and development through the pages of 
his magazine. For these reasons, too, this JouRNAL 
and the others must be conducted on an appropriately 
business-like basis, since they are privately owned by the 
associations made up of the military men who take 
them. But they are in no way conducted for personal 
profit but only i in the interests of the arms and services, 
and in the great general interest of the best possible Na- 
tional Defense. 

And since the service journals are privately-owned by 
non-profit-making groups of military member-subscrib- 
ers, it is particularly desirable that they continue to be 
supported and made available for the widest possible 
reading, never through compulsion, but through re- 
peated emphasis on the unquestoned military benefits 
to be gained through their reading. “It will make of 
your troops better soldiers because it will tell them of 
the warfare of their arm in readable terms; and thus it 
will foster in many minds the desire for greater pro- 
fessional attainment. And to no small degree it will 
give them pride of service.” These are the reasons why 
your service journal is “a matter of command interest,” 
and w hy every unit commander should be eager to put 
in the hands of his men the magazine of his own arm 
and theirs, and that of every allied arm. 
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Honor Roll Units—An Exception 


Despite the foregoing blast, the fact remains that 
The Inrantry Journat Honor Roll units continue to 
support their association and their journal with the 
full loyalty that we have long since learned to expect 
from them. The 316th Infantry now enters its fifth 
year as 100% Journat readers, and so does the 4th 
Infantry, to which congratulations are equally due. 
Adding its third star is the 135th Infantry of Minnesota. 

Arriving on the Honor Roll to join the 501st and 
the 503d is the 502d Parachute Battalion, which we 
take especial pride in welcoming. We hoped to an- 
nounce that all parachute troops were 100%, but there 
is another battalion coming along which we soon hope 


to welcome on the Roll and make the Group complete. 

The Infantry Association and The InFanrry Jour 
wat have both grown rapidly during the past year. 
Though appreciation is due to many other indiv iduals 
and units, it is the Honor Roll units who have driven 
through with the main effort and continued to take 
pride in their own professional standing as readers of 
the magazine of their arm. 

7 

Index 

Those of our readers who save their JourNALs will 
want the index we have prepared for the 1941 volume. 
In format the index is the same as the magazine, a fea 
ture that is a help if you have your magazines bound. 

There's no charge for the index—a request for it on 
a postal card will get you one by return mail. 


ee 
Tanks Are Not New 


There is small reason for surprise over the fact that 
much has appeared in the press, during the past training 
year, about tankless infantry training. There haven't, 
of course, been tanks in any quantity for foot troops 
to train with, just as there have been few planes. And 
thus the training picture has had to be a distorted one, 
until the equipment was in hand. 

On the part of most who lacked past acquaintance 
with our tactical thought—and took no pains to find 
out about it—there was a ready and often-expressed 
belief that foot-troop tactics and foot- troop thought ~ 
been blind to every change of warfare since the first, ¢ 
perhaps the second, year of the First World War. But 
those who fed these things to the public knew nothing 
of Benning and the Infantry before 1940, and for the 
most part seemed uninterested. There were few tanks 
used in combined daily training with foot units in 1941. 
Therefore the Infantry had never ceased to think of 
war exclusively i in terms of foot troops. 

Actually, as every reader of The InFantry Journat 
for longer than two years knows, no infantryman for 
fifteen years had thought of attack in battle except 
as a combined action of tanks and troops. There might 
be secondary efforts, not part of a main attack, where 
there would be no coéperating tanks. But in every main 
effort, against an enemy of any strength, it was believed 
and taught throughout the scattered Infantry, for at 
least the fifteen years prior to 1940, that tanks were a 
most vital part of such attacks. There were arguments 
over the technique of coéperation. There were ardent 
tankers whose minds ran mainly to blitzkrieg thoughts 
of large separately-acting mechanized forces, and who 
fought against the idea of holding tanks down ex- 
clusively to coéperation with foot troops. And there 
were those who held the broadest view of all, believing 











agree 











that tanks were of great use in every main sphere of 
warfare—in reconnaisance, in attack (with foot troops, 
and also by themselves) and pursuit, and in counterat- 
tack and defense. But it is doubtful whether you could 
find a single infantry officer by 1930, let alone 1940, 
who did not want plenty of tanks at hand when the 
first attack of the next war started. There may have 
been an old “Indian fighter” or two, who clung with 
fixed mind to the thought that riflemen would always 
be able to gain the day whether or not it had the help of 
armored fighting vehicles or any other help. But if so, 
there were none to agree with them. For the fact of 
the tank in modern warfare had practically universal 
acceptance, whether or not the best methods of using 
it were early visualized. 

All this we of the Infantry know. And all this we of 
the Infantry shall remember, perhaps more readily 
than we have remembered it during the almost tankless 
year of daily infantry training just completed, when 
there are tanks in greater and greater numbers for direct 
coéperation in infantry foot-troop training. 

It would have been a service to National Defense if 
the real thoughts of the Infantrymen of 1939 had been 
given as widely to the public in 1941 as the imagined 
thoughts of infantry leaders in general were described 
in that same year. The country can be certain that in 
1942 it will bring no strain of adaptation to the Infantry 
when tanks in quantity begin to be available for co 
ordinated training. For the tank like the plane has 
loomed large in the mind’s eye of the Infantryman for 
many a year. 

ee ee 
The 8th Infantry 

The 8th Infantry, now at Fort Benning, Georgia, was 
organized on July 7, 1838, and was stationed on our 
northern frontier. Before the end of the next year it 
went to Wisconsin for the first of its many Indian cam- 
paigns, which in fact continued during much of the 
next fifty years. 

The 8th took part in both the Mexican War and the 
War Between the States. The regimental color bears 
eight streamers for the Mexican War, including Resaca 
de la Palma, Monterey, and Molino del Rey. Almost 
single-handed at Monterey it brought victory to Ameri- 
can arms. 

At the beginning of the Civil War its small detach- 
ments throughout Texas were readily taken by larger 
Confederate forces. However, two noncoms of the regi- 
ment safely carried the regimental colors through the 
Confederate states to President Lincoln, receiving the 
first Congressional Medals of Honor. The regiment was 
reorganized and fought many battles, including An- 
tietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettys- 
burg. 
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In the Spanish-American War the 8th took part in 
the fight at El Caney, San Juan, and Santiago, and a; 
soon as this war was Over it was sent to the Philippines 
for nearly three years of hard jungle campaigning. |» 
1902 it came home, went 
almost at once to Alaska, 
then two years in the 
States, and again back to 
the Philippines twice 
more before the World 
War opened. It had hard 
luck in this war, reaching 
France only two days be- 
fore the Armistice. It then 
went into Germany as 
part of the Army of Oc- 
cupation, returning in 
1922 and 1923. It is now 
a part of the completely 
motorized 4th Division, 
and is commanded by Colonel James A. Van Fleet, 
who was assisted by Lieutenant Colonel Robert H. 
Chance and Lieutenant P. M. Sleet, in bringing the 
regiment to its place on the Honor Roll. 











ae 
The 71st Infantry 

The 71st Infantry, then known as “The American 
Rifles,” was first organized in New York City in 1850 as 
a single battalion. It soon grew, however, to a full-sized 
regiment, and it has a splendid history 
of participation in state and national 
emergencies. In the Civil War it saw 
fighting at a number of places, includ- 
ing Bull Run and the Gettysburg Cam- 
paign. In the Spanish-American War 
it was at San Juan Hill and La Guasi- 
mas and in the siege of Santiago. The 
71st went to the Mexican Border in 1916 and was 
mustered in for the World War on March 30, 1917. 
In that war it was one of the regiments that had the 
misfortune to be broken up to fill out other regiments. 
But practically all of its troops were assigned to other 
New York State units, the greater part of them to the 
105th Infantry, the 165th Infantry, and the 54th 
Pioneer Infantry. The members of the 71st on duty 
with the 105th saw fighting in several battles and en- 
gagements and a number of minor actions. 

This fine old regiment entered into active service 
in September, 1940, and is now in training at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Alabama, as part of the 27th Division. Its 
commander, Colonel Grant Layng, was assisted by 
Captain Arthur A. Smith, Adjutant, in bringing the 
regiment up to its standing on The Inrantry JouRNAL 
Honor Roll. 
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dete k bette 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia ) 


> et. 8atetel 
130th Infantry (Illinois ) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
35th Infantry 
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Lith Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
16lst Infantry (Washington ) 
13 1st Infantry (Illinois) 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Florida) 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 


KekK 
Minnesota CCC District 
14th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois) 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
129th Infantry (Illinois) 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
316th Infantry 


4th Infantry 


otal 
38th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
124th Field Artillery (Illinois) 
18st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 


x* 
57th Infantry (PS) 
31st Infantry 
ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa) 
140th Infantry (Missouri ) 
General Service School, Philippine 


Army 
163d Infantry (Montana) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 


* 


149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
501st Parachute Battalion 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored ) 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana ) 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska ) 

1st Missouri Infantry, RMF 
503d Parachute Battalion 

39th Infantry 

Sth Infantry 

3d Bn., 37th Infantry 

71st Infantry (New York) 
756th Tank Battalion (Light) 
502d Parachute Battalion 

35th Infantry Training Battalion 
366th Infantry 

25th Infantry 


* 
STATES 


Missouri 
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FROM THE READERS 


of The Journal 


Making The Journal Available to the Troops 


The bulk of our letters this month are intended to 
give the readers of The Journat, and especially those 
who have Post Exchanges under their command, a still 
clearer idea of the situation we discussed editorially last 
month. 


To begin with, here is an entirely voluntary survey 


of the main exchange on one large post which we are 
afraid reflects the situation at many others. 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 


Herewith a report on the local post exchange: Maga- 
zines available, about 200. Military journals, 4 copies of 
The Inranrry Journat only, tucked between Popular 
Mechanics and a lone Atlantic. The last, plus 3 Harpers, 
Time, Newsweek and possibly five other “intelligent” 
magazines covered the “heavy” reading. Possibly fifteen 
other magazines of the American, Cosmopolitan, Woman's 
Home Companion, Esquire, Redbook type completed the 
less serious reading. The other 175 formed a solid mass of 
sex, sport, cinema, and radio prominently displayed. . 

Requests for Leadership for American Army Leaders at 
the counter brought “That? Naw, ain’t got it.” 

Displaying back cover of October issue of The Journar 
which said, in effect, “Obtain from your post exchange” 
brought “Well, it ain’t so.” 

“Could you order it?” 

“I spose so, but why not buy it from them?” 

“Why not put The Infantry Journat out on the dis- 
play table where the troops can see it and read about the 
war and fighting and such, instead of hiding it in a corner 
and featuring the sex magazines?” 

“Because they like the other ones better.” 

“Why not try to sell them some military journals?” 

“Why should we, they buy the others without sales talk.” 

And with that bit of logic the conversation closed. 


Very sincerely, 


The next three letters are from enlisted readers of 
The Journat, and we're proud to print them. 


To the Editors of The INranrry Journav: 
Dear Sirs: 


I have recently had trouble in receiving your magazine. 
First, I failed to receive the September issue. I called this 
to your attention and at the same time ordered from you 
the August Field Artillery Journal. Your letter to me then 
stated that you had sent me the missing magazine and the 
one I ordered. I also received your bill for the second. 
But no journals, 


I then inquired at the company office where they pre 
tended to know nothing. The next evening, however, | 
found the Field Artillery Journal in the envelope on my) 
bed, both envelope and journal completely worn and 
wrinkled. The company clerk stated that he had just re 
ceived it that way. Because of maneuvers I did not have 
time to check with regimental or the APO. I personally 
would not be surprised if my journals get lost right in our 
company office. 

Because of your method of sending The Journat in an 
open envelope, the temptation is too great for some people 
in charge of the mail to take the magazine out and read it. 
Once it has been taken out of the envelope there is no way 
of identifying its owner. 

I would suggest that you either find another method of 
mailing the magazine or confer with the military authori- 
ties to see to it that it safely reaches its subscribers. Be 
cause I am not the only one who has not received his copies. 

Enclosed please find thirty-five cents in check for the 
Artillery Journal. 


Sincerely, 
PrivaTE —————————— 
P.S.: Please note my change in address for the duration 
of the maneuvers. 


We have written this sincerely interested member of 
a good old infantry regiment that we wish we could 
afford to send The Journat in a sealed envelope. It 
would, however, cost many thousands of dollars per 
year to do it, and no magazine we know of, even those 
that have a big income from paid advertising, of which 
we have none at all, feels it can afford to send its maga- 
zine at the higher postal rates. Many magazines, of 
course, use a sticker and no envelope. Our purpose in 
using the envelope is to get the magazine to the reader 
in unsoiled condition. 

But this letter makes us wonder whether a lot of other 
letters we have received about the failure of The Jour- 
NAL to reach the right man may not also have a story 
behind them of interested interception of the mails. No 
matter how good the thought may make us feel that 
The Journat may often be considered thus worth 
“borrowing,” we feel nevertheless that we should say 
here that it is a serious offense to tamper with mail of 
any class, either in the Army or out. And this applies 
to anyone who handles the mail after it is delivered to 
a post and a unit. 

Perhaps the temptation to take somebody else’s maga 
zine would be less if the service journals can be made 
more readily available to every military reader. 

Here is a letter from a man whose serious reading is 


helping him ahead. 
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lo the Editors of The Inranrry JourNat: 
Dear Sirs: 

| have received the manuals I ordered and I am enthusi- 
astic about them, for they furnish me the information 
ieeded if you seek to study and advance in the U. S. Army. 

. | hope we will do more friendly and courteous busi- 
ness concerning the purchase of books and manuals for I 
am already promoted to private first class and will be a cor- 
ral soon. I owe these promotions to your selected man- 
uals of military data, . 
‘ Yours, 


Private, first class 
Camp Blanding, Fla. 
And here is another fine letter from an older soldier 
which again gives an idea of how much The Journar 
is in demand among the men of today’s Army: 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy The Inrantry Journat very much and I have 
for years. 

They are worth their weight in gold around here. If 
they are not jealously guarded they disappear, and a hunt 
of hours ensues before they can be located, in spite of the 
fact that they are now on sale at the local Post Exchange. 

I noticed in particular that there was a general reminder 
in the last two issues that some of the publications listed in 
The Journat might be purchased at the local PX. How- 
ever, this is not the case here. It would be greatly appreci- 
ated if this could be made possible. 

I haven't noticed whether or not a name has been de- 
cided upon for the new armored corps. How about “mobile 
action unitsr 

Sincerely yours, 


Staff Sergeant 


It is true that some PX’s that are furnishing tne maga- 
zine are not yet interested in making standard books 
and manuals available. Those that are doing the thing 
right are supplying many men with books they want. 

The following letter is from an officer: 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

Like Gaul, Post Exchanges can be divided into three 
parts: those that have no magazine stands, those with 
stands mainly full of the purple pulps, and those which 
show that intelligence and discernment have been used in 
the process of selection. 

The first group are missing a chance to be of genuine 
military service. The second group map be even less praise- 
worthy, for any gain they bring the company funds is 
below zero if this gain is stacked up beside the loss to train- 
ing, education, and esprit. The third group deserves full 
praise for furnishing a balanced line of reading matter to 
the troops they serve. 

The young American soldier unquestionably likes to 
read. And he is as catholic in his tastes as he is in choice of 
tobacco or neckties or shaving cream. For the Army today 
is purely a cross section of the physically fit among Ameri- 


can males. Therefore, the Post Exchange should provide a 
wide assortment of reading material. The answer to the 
problem is quite simple. The Exchange Officer doesn’t 
have to become a literary Will Hays or a trained librarian. 
All he has to do first is to conform to the pattern of selec 
tion of any reputable newsdealer. Then he must do one 
other thing: he must recognize that the main interest of 
the Army is training, and make the service journals avail 
able to his troops. Even at the prices that have to be charged 
for the service journals hampered by lack of normal paid 
advertising, many an enlisted man and junior officer who 
wants to study his trade of war more fully will be glad of 
the chance to get a single copy of his own. 
Very truly yours, 


In conclusion we'd like to say that during the past 
month a number of new Post Exchanges have asked us 
to supply them with The Journat and a few with 
stocks of military books. Up to the present, however, 
more than three-quarters of the Exchanges have not 
seen fit to provide sound military reading matter for the 
troops they serve. At the same time, we don’t believe 
there is a single exchange whose personnel will not fail 
to realize, upon thinking it over seriously, that the fur 
nishing of readable and useful professional books and 
magazines is a direct contribution to training. 

wl), ae ee 
Crete 

A number of Journat readers took exception to 
statements regarding the parachute attack on Crete in 
the article in last month's issue entitled “One Jump 
Ahead,” by Lieutenant John E. Minter, Jr. In the 
meantime we have received the following letter from 
the author, the candor of which we much appreciate: 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

In the light of subsequent reports and comments re- 
ceived, it is imperative for me to correct and clarify im 
pressions given in my interpretation of the Battle of Crete. 

In describing certain of the large-scale parachute de- 
scents as promiscuous and aimless, | was referring to out- 
ward appearance only. I intended that the reader infer the 
existence of a carefully laid-out and executed plan, within 
which these seemingly uncoédrdinated descents held a defi- 
nite part and purpose in furtherance of the whole. Whether 
the scattering of these descents over a wide area. . . in 
dicated the soundest strategy for the occasion is debatable. 
I believe it is reasonable to feel that success would have 
cost less blood on a different tack; this in the face of the 
hard fact that the operations as actualy conducted were 
successful—the acid test. 

Later information makes it necessary to revise downward 
by almost one-third my estimates of the total parachutists 
dropped. . 

Yours truly, 


Joun H. Munters, Jn., 
Second Lieutenant, Infantry. 
The Battle of Crete is given in detail in “Conquest 
By Air,” by Major Paul W. Thompson on page 13. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








Two-Wheeled Non-Motorized Jeep 


Even though we live in the motor era we should not 
neglect the bicycle, for this vehicle has characteristics 
that make it superior to any other means of transporta- 
tion in any number of situations. 

The bicycle needs no gas or grain. It makes no 
noise. You can hide it without difficulty. It negotiates 
ground too tough for motors and sometimes even for 
animals. It has a low accident rate, especially under 
blackout conditions. It is also cheap, requires little 
maintenance, and takes more abuse than other vehicles. 

Units not fully motorized can use it for patroling and 
carrying messages, supplies, equipment, spare parts, 
and for many other purposes. 

It is also useful in motorized and mechanized forces. 
Patrols have to work where the noise of a motor might 
endanger their mission. Streets jammed with refugees 
or pockmarked with shellholes impede the movement 
of trucks. In such situations, a bicycle carrying a spare 
part, a few gallons of gas, a skilled mechanic, a medical 
man, a few pounds of concentrated food, and a two-way 
radio set, might make a lot of difference. A few bicycles 
in headquarters units or perhaps one strapped to each 
motor vehicle, would fill these needs. 

In other large armies the bicycle is considered val- 
uable. Are we missing a bet?—Privare Cyc ist. 


ee + 
Dropping Small Tools 

Under the provisions of changes No. 11, Cir. 1-5, 
War Department OQMG, dated March 25, 1941, re- 
lating to property accountability (AR 35-6520), the 
quartermaster at posts, camps, and stations will be the 
accountable officer for all Quartermaster Corps property 
except: “Tools, machines, and similar articles of a unit 
value of ten dollars or less, furnished by the Quarter- 
master Corps for use in the maintenance and repair of 
property. 

To get down to earth, this means that all the QM 
motor repair shops handling third and fourth echelon 
repair work can drop mechanic and automobile tools of 
a unit value of ten ‘bollars or less. Air corps motor pools 
have a similar advantage. Since their vehicles are 
shipped to the post QM, mechanic and automobile tools 


having a unit value of ten dollars or less can also be 





dropped. The various air corps motor pool officers do 
not have to spend their time worrying about who lost 
a screwdriver and how they are going to make it up. 

But behind the eight ball are the unit and regimental 
supply officers who must pick up on stock record all 
automobile and mechanic tools shipped to them by the 
OM. All these tools, even two-bit ones, are listed in 
the Q Supplement, Federal Standard Stock Catalog, 
as non-expendables. But it is impossible to keep driv- 
ers and mechanics from sometimes losing these small 
tools and this results in numerous reports of surveys 
and statements of charges. A report of survey on a ten- 
cent screwdriver, so I figure, costs about $87.00. 

It therefore seems unfair, especially during an emer- 
gency, to require unit supply officers who often have 
more tools than third and fourth echelon repair shops 
and air corps motor pools, to be accountable for such 
tools. True, unit supply agencies such as an engineer 
company have authority to drop $10.00 worth of Quar- 
termaster and $10.00 worth of Engineer property quar- 
terly, but this is far from enough for, say, an Engineer 
regiment having 183 vehicles and some thirty pieces of 
engineer equipment. 

The solution, of course, is a change in regulations 
permitting unit agencies to drop such tools.—Xerxes. 

“we 


AW ’s Without Boredom 


A good many times during past years someone has 
suggested in the columns of The Journat that the semi- 
annual reading of the Articles of War can be made a 
happy occasion rather than a half-hour headache. The 
method proposed has usually been a phonograph record. 

Well, here’s a report from an outfit that tried it. It 
works. Gone is boredom and no longer does the officer 
charged with reading the AW’s reach for throat lozenges 
after his long verbal chore. Here’s what happened. 

Our exec arranged to have the Articles recorded on a 
machine that happens to be part of our unit's equip 
ment. But since very few outfits own such equipment 
they will have to get the job done by a commercial re- 
cording company or the local radio station. The charge 
is not too high and you'll probably find your local 
citizenry interested enough to help you get a good job 
by providing a man with the right kind of voice. 
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In our case the exec made the actual recording—three 
:-cords of approximately fifteen minutes playing time 
each. Not only that, he threw in a brief, informal dis- 
cussion of the whys-and-wherefores of military law it- 
self. Then to knock off two birds with one verbal stone 
he added a brief talk on the last disc on sex hygiene. 

In our outfit an officer is always present at each of 
these readings of the articles. He answers any questions 
raised and can, if necessary, have any passages replayed. 

As a result we don’t have any dozing when the 
Articles are read. The men like it and they learn the 
legal rules that help make this Army work. 


—TECHNICAL SERGEANT, DEML. 
"aie See 


_. And Assume Command Thereof”’ 


No two men take over a command in exactly the 
same way. The canned language of orders runs about 
like this: “Captain Dustcloud is this date transferred to 
Company Q and will assume command thereof.” 

But just how does Captain Dustcloud go about “as- 
suming command thereof?” 

First, he blows into the orderly room enveloped in a 
haze of brusque efficiency which somehow conveys the 
idea he has been sent down to straighten out the outfit. 
You kind of get the impression he instantly sees a lot of 
things that need changing and that he thinks Captain 
Considerate, the former company commander, was 
perhaps a good fellow but not so hot as a commander. 

After a critical look around Dustcloud sits down at 
his desk—and doesn’t like the way the desk light is 
arranged. So he has that changed. 

In the kitchen he tells the mess sergeant to shift the 
meat block. In the supply room Dustcloud asks Ser- 
geant Noshortage how he runs his temporary receipts. 
This is changed too, though it was a system that worked. 

Now that he has made his presence felt Captain 
Dustcloud sits himself down at the desk where the 
light has been changed to suit him. He is satisfied— 
with Company Q—he has “assumed command thereof.” 

Yes, he has. No argument about it; everybody from 
the first sergeant to the KP’s knows Captain Dustcloud 
is there—but they're not very happy about it. 

Captain Considerate’s method was different. 

He walked in the orderly room, shook hands with the 
first sergeant, looked around until he saw what was ob- 
viously a new organization chart on the wall. 

“Sergeant Bustle,” he said, “that’s a nice looking 
chart. It’s the kind of thing I like to have.” 

When he inspected the kitchen Captain Considerate 
found the coffee was good ard he said so out loud. He 
saw several things he wanted to change later, but said 
nothing about them. There was no hurry. 

In the supply room Sergeant Eveready was busy 
checking out laundry so Captain Considerate said, “Go 
aheed with your work, Sergeant. I'll be in to check 


property tomorrow.” 
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After talking to the first sergeant about the current 
training program, Considerate assembled all the ser- 
geants in the orderly room. His talk to them lasted 
about thirty seconds, and was something like this: 

“I have taken command of this company. It looks like 
a fine outfit and I am glad to be here. 1 expect you to 
give me the same loyalty and support that I can see you 
have given your former company commander. For the 
time being I want you to go ahead just as you have been 
doing. Later on if there are any changes I want to make 
I'll let you know. That's all . . . thank you.” 

Both Captain Dustcloud and Captain Considerate 
have very definitely “assumed command thereof”—but 
if you were a soldier which one of those two company 
commanders would you rather have?—Stone Borea is. 


7 5 A 7 
Reservists 


This private together with about 200,000 others who 
are over twenty-eight will be transferred to the En- 
listed Reserve by the end of the year. The administra- 
tive end of this operation no doubt is well taken care 
of. But what does John Footsoldier know of his duties 
as a reservist? Unless he gets some instruction on this 
subject before his active service is terminated the re 
servist will be of little value to the country. Here are 
his two main questions: 

(1) How does a reservist keep himself in fighting 
trim? 

(2) How does his job in civil life influence his as 
signment in a general mobilization? 

The government has invested a lot of money in the 
drafted man. This investment will depreciate if the 
men do not keep themselves physically fit, mentally 
alert, and abreast of new military developments. 

They have already learned that it is their duty to our 
country (and to their personal advantage) to keep 
themselves fit. The majority will be glad to keep this 
up if they get intelligent instruction ee it. 

The service magazine like The Inrantry JourNAL 
should be made available in factories, civic organiza- 
tions, public libraries, gathering places, and so on. 
These magazines should contain special columns for 
the reservists with the main topic: “What has changed 
since I left active service?” 

The ex-service man will, more than likely upon dis- 
charge, immediately engage in civilian activities which 
might change his job in mobilization plans. He may 
acquire dependents. He might take a place in industry 
where he would be of better use than in the front line. 
He might become disabled. 

What agency is going to keep track of these changes 
and how should they be reported? Owing to his mili- 
tary training the reservist will be invaluable in the 
bodies of civilian defense which are now being organ- 
ized everywhere. He is too valuable to his nation for 
us not to be certain that this value is not lost.—Private 


Manrrep E. Purp, 518th MP Battalion. 
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THE 
OFFICER’S 
GUIDE 


The soundest and most complete hand- 


book for the officer—young and old. 
Especially valuable to the new officer 


and the officer candidate. 390 pages. 


$2.50 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Brand New! (19H!) 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


HESE are the new Infantry Drill Regulations in their 
entirety covering everything from “The Soldier Dis- 
mounted Without Arms” to “Ceremonial Parade.” 

In addition to the complete text of the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, this handy little manual also covers Rifle 
Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the new M-1 
(Garand) rifle. 

Then too, there is included: 

Military discipline, courtesies and customs of the 
service 

Interior guard duty 

Guard mounting (with diagrams) 

Infantry pack and equipment 

The Articles of War 


Fabkote Binding: 50c + Cloth Binding: 75¢ 
Discounts on Quantity Orders. 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
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SERGEANT TERRY BULL is the pseudonym of Major \\ 
S. Triplet currently a member of the Infantry Boar: 
at Fort Benning. : 

ie} 

CoLoneL J. A. porstT graduated from West Point with 
the class of 1913 and was commissioned in the En 
gineers, rendering all his subsequent service with 
that arm. He is now on duty at Headquarters, 


Seventh Corps Area. 
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LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD is a former member of 
the French Armored Force and a veteran of the Bat 
tle of France. He lives in the United States and has 
taken the initial steps toward acquiring citizenship. 


S. L. A. MARSHALL, the military critic of The Detroit 
News, acquired his interest in military history and 
tactics by field soldiering during the World War. 
After initial service as an enlisted man he won his 
commission and the command of an infantry com- 
pany. During his two years in the AEF he was a di 
visional instructor in reconnaissance and topography 
and he also served with the engineers and cavalry. 
He covered the recent Spanish War and was one of 
the few military critics who foresaw the shape the 
war was to take in 1940. 
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CAPTAIN CARL T. SCHMIDT, a member of the faculty of 
Columbia University, is on extended active duty in 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry. He is a graduate 
of the Army Industrial College and the Weapons 
Course of The Infantry School. 


Major R. E. SMYSER, JR., graduated from the Military 
Academy with the class of 1928 and was commis- 
sioned in the Corps of Engineers. He is on duty 
with the Air Force Combat Command, Bolling Field. 
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Major PAUL w. THOMPSON, who is on duty in the Of 
fice of the Chief of Engineers, has first-hand know! 
edge of how the German Army operates, for during 
1936 and 1938 he served a tour as observer with di 
visional engineer units of the Wehrmacht. His first 
book, Modern Battle, has just been published by 
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Our Own Close Interests 


MODERN BATTLE: UNITS IN ACTION IN THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. By Major Paul W. Thomp- 
son. Washington: The Infantry Journal, 1941. 214 
Pages; Illustrated; Maps; $2.00. 


The soldier can read endless accounts and official com- 
muniqués in the daily papers and newsmagazines as the 
war goes on and find amazingly little to tell him by what 
method one army gained its great successes and another 
failed to stop the onrush of the modern offensive. There 
are many reasons why we cannot expect tactical details of 
any completeness in the immediate reports on the war. 
And as a matter of fact, it will as always be a number of 
years before we can hope to have completely detailed ac- 
counts of any campaign. 

There do, however, appear in the military magazines and 
the newspapers of Europe within a few weeks after each 
campaign, fairly detailed stories of what happened to par- 
ticular units. Sometimes these are written by participants; 
often they bear every mark of official propaganda writing. 
But sometimes, too, they are written by military writers 
who appear to be endeavoring to describe the battles for 
the benefit of military men who did not take part in them, 
and for purposes of general information and discussion. 
Even these accounts, it is natural, contain much bias and 
some apparent distortion. They do not, however, have the 
strong Sunday-supplement touch which many of the other 
accounts do have. And by watching for bias and exaggera- 
tion and eliminating it as far as practicable, it is possible 
from these early accounts to get a very clear idea of the 
action of specific units. 

That is what Major Thompson has done in Modern 
Battle, as readers of The InFanrry JourNAL are aware. 
Modern Battle collects for the purpose of military study 
and instruction all of Major Thompson's carefully abstract- 
ed and edited articles on specific unit actions in the cam- 
paigns from Poland to Crete. This is the first such work to 
appear in the United States and it has complete detailed 
maps showing the daily action of the units involved. 

The author has not, of course, made any attempt to cover 
the war as a whole. In the same tactical detail, this could 
only be done in a series of many, many volumes, such as 
those of an official history. But from reading the daily 
actions of such units as the Ist Panzer Division, the Brit- 
ish combat teams of all arms under General Martel, and 





other specific battle units, we can see with considerable ac 
curacy how things happened and what mistakes were 
made. One particularly notable thing in these accounts 
is the fact that there has often been lack of perfection in 
the operations of German units. We have had a tendency 
to feel that the Nazi forces are perfect in their training 
and execution. But Modern Battle indicates clearly that 
mistakes were made and made often, but to no such extent 
as they were made in the opposing forces. 

These accounts have still another virtue. They are pre- 
pared in a most readable fashion. Even the non-military 
reader who wants to see how modern combat units actually 
operate, can follow Major Thompson’s clear battle narra- 
tives without difficulty. All readers who do follow them 
will find that when they have done so they will have a 
much more realistic conception of today’s warfare. 


7 4 7 
The Soldier and The Law 
THE SOLDIER AND THE LAW. By Major John A. 


McComsey and Captain Morris O. Edwards. Harris- 
burg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1941. 381 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $1.50. 

It is a desirable thing for all persons subject to military 
law to know what it is and how it works. At the same time, 
any kind of law generally makes for dry and even difficult 
reading. For example, the Manual For Courts-Martial, 
though it contains the gist of military law itself, was never 
intended to be a general discussion of the subject in non- 
legal language. 

In The Soldier and The Law, however, Major Mc- 
Comsey and Captain Edwards have done a splendid job— 
a job that has long needed doing—of explaining military law 
for the benefit of all most concerned. They include nearly 
a hundred pages written especially for the enlisted man to 
enable him to understand more clearly his relationship to 
military law. This part of the book is well done but might 
have been the better for a lightening of its serious tone in 
at least a few places. But this is a small criticism in view 
of the authors’ successful attempt to present military law 
to the troops in simple language. It is easy to see that this 
part of the book alone is going to be in great demand by 
troop-unit commanders as a basis for talks to their troops 
on the Articles of War and other aspects of military law. 

The part of the book dealing with procedure covers 
everything from the investigation of court-martial charges 
on through general, special, and summary courts, to in- 


clude boards of officers. It is all good stuff and given in 
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Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
NEW EDITION! 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 
Waterproof paper binding .. $1.50 
Full cloth binding ............ 2.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Infantry in Battle 
A NEW EDITION 


This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. It lends 
itself admirably to the use of instructors and stu- 
dents. 
$3.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Complete Tactics 
Infantry Rifle Battalion 


Tactics for the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies, and the battalion itself. By all 
odds the most important American tactical work 
in more than a decade. Every Infantry leader— 
officer and noncom—should thumb this book 
until he knows its contents perfectly. 


Seventy-five cents 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
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considerable detail. The duties of all the officials of co.)-:< 
martial are also given in detail and the chapters on invest; 
gation of charges and on boards of officers have needed 
writing for many a year. 

Also of particular value in The Soldier and The Law are 
the examples of reports of boards and checklists of line-o! 
duty boards and damage boards of different kinds. On the 
whole, The Soldier and The Law is by far the most com 
plete book that has ever been prepared on the legal and 
semi-legal duties that actually do take up so much of the 
average officer's time when he is on duty with troops, and 
it will unquestionably become a standard work. It will be 
surprising if a few flaws are not found in this first edition, 
though with some experience as trial judge advocate of 
general and special courts, | was unable to find any. The 
supplement containing an outline of procedure and an ex 
planation of the Articles of War is also helpful but it seems 
to me that the explanation of the Articles of War is some 
what heavy. The only way to get any real attention paid 
to an explanation of the Articles of War is to embellish 
them with plenty of brief case histories. 

The Soldier and The Law is something we have needed 
for a long time. It will take its place right alongside those 
other two indispensable books of the Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company, The Officer’s Guide and Company Ad 


ministration and Personnel Records. 
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Great Soldiers 


GREAT SOLDIERS OF THE TWO WORLD WARS. 
By H. A. DeWeerd. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1941. 369 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


The author of this book, Dr. H. A. DeWeerd, is one of 
the few academic men of our country who, during all the 
years when armies and national defense were anathema to 
so large a part of our academic leaders, did much to keep 
alive and develop interest in the field of military history, 
and the broadest aspects of warfare. In doing this Dr. De 
Weerd has been particularly successful in keeping away 
from the kind of writing—practically unreadable—that his- 
torians often seem to feel they must write for each other. 

But regular Inrantry Journat readers hardly need 
comment on Dr. DeWeerd’s ability to write or upon his 
grasp of what he writes about. Indeed, a few of the Great 
Soldiers of whom he speaks in this new book have been 
discussed in Journat articles by him. 

The author’s first subject is Schlieffen whom he has in- 
cluded “because he was in a very real sense the intellectual 
and spiritual leader of the German armies in 1914.” He 
devotes chapters to Churchill and Hitler, who are not, he 
says, “soldiers in the professional sense of the term,” includ 
ing them for the reason that “the total war of the present 
calls for the combination of the statesman-warrior who 
alone can marshal and direct the immense range of mili 
tary economic, and moral weapons employed.” In all, 
twelve leading figures are covered in the short biographies 
that make up Great Soldiers of the Two World Wars. 

Few readers will take issue with Dr. DeWeerd’s judg 
ments of the men he writes about. Their lives, their abili 
ties, their accomplishments, and their characters stand out 
clear cut. For the many who prefer to gain their back 
ground of military history through the reading of biogra 
phy, Great Soldiers will be an enjoyable experience. 
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The New Standard Mess Reference 


MANUAL OF MESS MANAGEMENT. Harrisburg: 
Military Service Publishing Company, 1941. 340 Pages; 
Index; $2.00. 


There have been good books before on the running of 
Army messes. But here is one that leaves nothing out. 

Manual of Mess Management has other particular 
merits. It sticks closely to the material in the ofhcial texts 
but presents this material arranged in much more logical 
fashion. Thus, instead of having to dig through six differ- 
ent manuals (The Army Cook, The Army Baker, Mess 
Management, Inspection of Subsistence Supplies, and two 
manuals on sanitation) to find what he wants, a mess ser- 
geant or a cook, or a mess officer or company commander, 
can find it right here in this single volume. I would esti- 
mate, too, that he can find it much faster in Manual of 
Mess Management than he could otherwise, for the addi- 
tional reason that the book has a complete and logical 
index. 

The book is much more, however, than a straight com- 
pilation from six official texts. In its preparation there have 
been added many pages of new sound and helpful material 
for all who have to do with messes. 

No one who has ever had any responsibility concerning 
a mess of any size—from 30 men to 3,000 or more—will be 
able to examine Manual of Mess Management without 
thinking how much such a book would have helped him if 
it had been available in the past. But it is here now—a 
complete and thorough job—and I'll wager it will be the 


mess hall bible for many a year. 
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Official British and Nazi Airplane Silhouettes 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By R. A. Saville-Sneath. 
New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1941. $.25. 


It is not hard to imagine air-raid wardens and aircraft 
spotters in the British Isles thumbing this book day after 
day in the midst of their duties until they have it mem- 
orized. It contains, for one thing, descriptions and silhou- 
ettes (four silhouettes for each plane) of the eighty-odd 
British and German military airplanes now in use. There 
is also a section of photographs of thirty-two of the com- 
monest types. 

The author of the book received permission from the 
British Air Ministry to make use of the silhouettes which 
had been produced officially. These silhouettes are the 
same as those for the corresponding airplanes in our own 
restricted recognition Field Manuals, which are not ob- 
tainable except through official distribution. 

The descriptions of each plane shown are reasonably 
complete and are interestingly prepared. The opening 
chapters of the book show how airplanes fall into certain 
groups based on their structural appearances. This material 
should be very helpful in any instruction on learning how 
to recognize the > ancl of the Royal Air Force and their 
Nazi opponents. 

So long as our own recognition manuals are not available 
for purchase, Aircraft Recognition is an excellent substitute 
for the reader who wants to begin now to learn how to rec- 
ognize the fighting planes of our most potential enemy— 
Nazi Germany. 
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The Impact of War 


By PENDLETON HERRING 


What war has meant to the United States in 
the past and what it means today. The finest 
modern book on our Government and its mili- 
tary strength. 

$2.50 








German Psychological 
Warfare 


Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


As covering over 600 German books 
and articles dealing with the uses of psychology 
in selecting and training leaders and specialists. 
Published the Committee for National Mo- 
rale. 


$2.50 








Winged Warfare 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 
and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. 

$3.00 





BINDERS 


For 


Army Regulations 





Technical Manuals 
Field Manuals 


Designed especially for War Depart- 
ment publications. 


$1.50 


(20% discount in lots of ten or more, 
f.o.b. Washington) 
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Armies on Wheels 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Military critic of The Detroit News 


The most brilliant thought on today’s 
warfare, including comment on the first 
few months of the Russian campaign. Re- 
viewed on page 83. 


$2.50 








The Nature of Modern 
Warfare 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


The leading British military critic analyzes 
modern war. 


$1.25 








Two Good Books by General 
Sir Archibald Wavell 
Allenby: A Study in Greatness . . $3.00 
Generals and Generalship. . . . .50 








An Informative and 
Readable Series 


W hat the Citizen Should 

Know About the— 
Army, By Lt. Harvey S. Ford. . . $2.00 
Navy, By Hanson W. Baldwin . . 2.00 
Coast Guard, By Hickman Powell . 2.00 
Marines, By Capt. John H. Craige . 2.00 


Arms and Weapons, 
By Maj. James E. Hicks. . . 2.50 
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Decen, ser 


“Orders”—A New Text 


ORDERS: INCLUDING A DISCUSSION An p 
SPECIMEN COPIES OF GENERAL ORDERS. Ss") 
CIAL ORDERS, BULLETINS, AND CIRCULARS 
Instructional Pamphlet No. 1, The Adjutant Gener. |< 
School, Arlington Cantonment, Virginia, 194]. 
Pages; $.35. 


This pamplet contains a discussion of orders in clear and 
informal language, divided into three parts. The first part 
deals with orders, memorandums, circulars and bulletins: 
the second with general orders; and the third with special 
orders. In addition to these discussions there are approxi 
mately forty-five specimens of different kinds of general 
and special orders, change-of-station orders, daily bulletins, 
circulars, and battalion and company orders. ‘ 

A discussion and compilation of this kind has been 
needed for a long time. This pamplet should be of great 
assistance not only to every staff member who has orders to 
prepare and to every enlisted assistant in headquarters 1 
elsewhere who helps draw them up or type them out. 

Instructional Pamphlet No. 1 of the Adjutant General's 
School—Orders (35c) contains easily readable instructions 
on how to prepare general and special orders, bulletins, and 
circulars. Also included are about forty-five specimens of 
orders, bulletins and circulars, given in the exact approved 
official style. This pamphlet should be of great help to 
everybody from unit commanders up, who have to get out 
orders or help get them out. 


- 


a 
Good Books on Spanish 


CURRENT SPANISH. By José Martinez. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1941. 220 Pages; $1.00. 


CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH FOR THE ARMY 
AIR FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. Air 
Corps Spanish Project, WPA. New York: Hastings 
House, 1941. 168 Pages; $.75. 


PAN-AMERICAN ENGLISH AND SPANISH DIC 
TIONARY AND TRAVEL GUIDE. By Lewis L. Sell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 658 Pages; 
Index; $2.50. 


All three of these books have their merits. Professor 
Martinez’s Current Spanish offers one of the simplest and 
most practical methods of gaining familiarity with Spanish 
imaginable. It contains no grammatical rules or explana- 
tions of idoms whatever. You simply begin with page one, 
and through the parallel English and Spanish materials 
presented, you learn the differences of inflection, tense, 
and the like, as you go. These matters, often puzzling to 
the student of Spanish whose knowledge of English gram- 
mar is rusty, are thus worked in*without any mention of 
them. 

Professor Martinez also makes use of a method of pro- 
gression through the repetition of phrases with only slight 
changes in each new one. Thus the commonest words 
gradually become so familiar without benefit of grammar 
that the reader who works through Current Spanish con- 
scientiously will end by having a good grasp of all the es 
sentials, and be able to talk some in the bargain. 

Conversational Spanish for the Army Air Forces of the 
United States might well have followed such a method as 
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that of Professor Martinez. It has much value, however, in 
the fact that it contains the Spanish equivalents of hun 
dreds of aviation terms. But it has so much grammar in it 
that it can best be used under the guidance of language 
instructors. Its numerous illustrations are very well done. 

[he Pan-American English and Spanish Dictionary and 

ravel Guide has a much larger vocabulary than either of 
the others, and contains much data on Latin-America use 
ful to the American who travels to the south. 

here does not seem to be any single book on the Span- 
ish language that will meet all needs. It depends upon how 
the student himself must go at the language, and what he 
particularly wants to learn of it which book is best. 
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A New Citizen Book 

WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 

THE MARINES. By Captain John H. Craige. New 

York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1941. 205 Pages; 

Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 


All of the essential information regarding the Marine 
Corps is here in this new What the Citizen Should Know 
book. The historical development of the Marine Corps is 
shown, there are chapters on the enlisted man and the ofh 
cer, and there is a full explanation of Marine Corps tactics 
and description of the organization and equipment of the 
Corps. 

The book is written in a style that seems a bit heavy go- 
ing in places. It also seems to me that there is some exag- 
geration of the mission and the accomplishments of the 
Marine Corps—and this is said with the realization of the 
great jobs the Marines have many a time done and done 
well. But then the Army has that feeling every once in a 
while, and perhaps I am merely carping over a minor point. 
Unquestionably Captain Craige’s book lives thoroughly up 
to its title; hence to it the citizen should turn for infor- 
mation on one of the most colorful fighting forces we have. 
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Army Life Today 
HE'S IN THE ARMY NOW. By Captain William H. 

Baumer, Jr. New York: Robert M. McBride & Com- 

pany, 1941. 254 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


This new book of Captain Baumer’s has the finest illus- 
trations in it of any book yet published on the New Army. 
There are scores of them, all good, and they show very 
clearly the many activities a new member of the Army takes 
part in. 

In his text the author gives a great deal of information, 
but there is not enough about the fighting man and the 
fighting he does. As in most books on the Army, there are 
chapters on all the different arms and services, each appar- 
ently accurate in the information it gives. But the book con- 
tains no full picture of the fighting, codrdinated, coéperat- 
ing force we are trying to build, nor does it lay much em- 
phasis on the fact that war is a hard and bloody business. 


7 A 7 
THE MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE. By Edwin Mims, 
Jr.» New York: Modern Age Books, 1941. 296 Pages; 
Index; $2.75. 
“That is what Democracy means,’ 
majority of the people.” 


*e 


’ writes Dr. Mims, 


And he draws upon all of eae 
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Aircraft Recognition 
Book 


German and British airplane descriptions 
and silhouettes, based on official data. Al- 
most a million copies have been sold in 
Britain. Teaches you to recognize German 


fighting planes. 








Douhet and Aerial 
Warfare 


By LOUIS A. SIGAUD 


An examination of the Douhet doctrine in 
the light of 1941. 


Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
—-readable—accurate. 


$3.00 


America 
By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 
A clear and simple statement of American aims. 


$.25 


The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
and old. 


$2.50 
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Leadership 


For 


AMERICAN 
ARMY 
LEADERS 


By MAjor EpwarD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 





The new leaders of the Army of the 
United States finally have a helpful and 
brief discussion of the personal prob- 
lems they must meet in directing and 
dealing with the American fighting 
man. Moreover, the old leader and the 
man who hopes to become a leader can 
find help in this book. 

One American general officer has 
said of Leadership for American Army 
Leaders; “Major Munson . . . has 
given us just what the doctor ordered 
in this monograph on leadership—the 
most practical, sanely balanced and 
usable treatise on the subject that is 
available for those whose business it is 
to know, train, and lead soldiers.’ 

Commanders of all grades—wearers 
of corporal’s stripes as well as Sam 
Brownes will find practical help in the 
pages of this book. 


$1.00 
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can history to prove with considerable vigor that Dem 

racy does not mean rule by all of the people in a spirit of 

class collaboration, but by the actual majority. “Revolution 

by consent of the majority,” he writes, “is at the very bed 

rock of the American tradition. . . .” s 
ot ae 


MILITARY TRAINING. The Fifteenth Annual Debate 
Handbook, 1941-42, Volumes 1 and 2. Edited by Bowe, 
Aly. Columbia, Missouri: Lucas Brothers, 194), 229 
Pages each. 

This is a very good selection of articles and brief com 
ments for and against military training. There are isola 
tionist selections in it which will make the man who be 
lieves in taking no chances with the world as it is froth 
at the mouth. But the handbook also contains some ver 
powerful statements on the other side and should be of 
much help to the high-school debaters for whom its ma 
terials were assembled. It should also have value as a ref 
erence for anyone speaking or writing on matters of Na 
tional Defense. 
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33 LESSONS IN FLYING. By Jay D. Blaufox. New 
York: Coward McCann, Inc., 1941. 308 Pages; Index, 
$2.50. 


This appears to be an excellent job of explaining step by 
step how to fly. It is written in the simple language that 
people who are learning something technical can follow 
most easily, and it is directed squarely at the flying student. 
Whether the methods given are sound I shall not attempt 
to say. But writers of textbooks for our own flyers can cer. 
tainly profit by studying the method of writing and illus- 
tration used in this manual. The author was formerly a 
lieutenant in the Royal Air Force. . 
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ON GUARD! By Joseph R. Sizoo. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941. 220 Pages; $1.00. 


A little book of religious reading for every day in the 
year. It is recommended as a book that will create and 
maintain a better morale among enlisted men. Without 
denying in the least its religious excellence, I feel that this 
is some exaggeration. For any man who is a sincere practic- 
ing Christian, On Guard! will be most helpful. But for 
those who have not had some degree of religious training, 
many of its passages will not be readily comprehended. 
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AIR BASE. By Boone T. Guyton. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1941. 283 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


A description of what goes on at a modern air base. Thor- 
oughly informal in style and somewhat on the Sunday- 
supplement side, but with plenty of action and explana- 
tion in it. 

ee a 
ARMS FOR LIVING. By Gene Tunney. New York: 

Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1941. 279 Pages; $2.00. 

Gene Tunney’s informally written advice to the young 
men of the new Army and Navy. The book gives the ex- 
ercises that Commander Tunney has developed for the 
use of the Navy. 

















The World Sector 


A Correspondent in England 


CIVILIANS MUST FIGHT. By Raymond Daniell. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 322 Pages; 
$2.50. 

One of the best and fairest books on Britain so far pub- 
lished. The author, who is chief of the London bureau of 
The New York Times, gives a particularly clear picture of 
the British censorship. 

The news from Great Britain that is printed in America 
is generally correct, he insists. If your newspaper tells you 
that three hundred people were killed in an air raid, that 
is about the right figure. There is no distortion of news 
due to changes by the censors. The news we do get is ac- 
curate, but often important news is held up by the British 
censors and not turned loose until it is several days old, 
sometimes, Mr. Daniell thinks, for sound military reasons, 
but just as often for no good reason at all. He has appar- 
ently been a thorn in the side of the censors because he has 
fought so many battles against their rigid rules. He pulls 
no punches in his criticism, and he writes most readably. 
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CHARLES pve GAULLE. By Philippe Barrés. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 260 Pages; 
$2.00. 

This book on the Free French leader is not simply a 
biography. It is written by a French writer and soldier who 
knows something of warfare himself and who was in a 
position both in Germany and in France to learn some- 
thing of what the armies of the two nations thought of 
General de Gaulle’s ideas before the war began. The latter 
half of the book is devoted to the development of the Free 
French movement since the Battle of France. It appears 
to be an authoritative account of the Free French move- 
ment and its leader, as the publishers claim. It has a mini- 
mum of heroics in it, and many selections from General de 


Gaulle’s writings and speeches. 
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I CAN'T FORGET. By Robert J. Casey. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. 398 Pages; $3.00. 


There have been so many of these books by war corre- 
spondents and others describing the Sitzkrieg and the Blitz- 
krieg, that I opened this one saying, “Well, here’s another.” 
But I had read forty or fifty pages almost before I knew it. 

Bob Casey was an officer during the World War. And 
though he has written for the general reader, he has cer- 
tainly put as many military observations of interest to the 
military reader in his personal story of the war as anyone 
who has written a similar book. The book is grand read- 
ing—if you think you can take another book describing the 
fall of France. 
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CORPORAL CAT. By Martin Flavin. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1941. 305 Pages; $2.50. 


The first novel about a parachute soldier. Through ac- 
cident he jumps late and lands in the country of the Nazis 
instead of just across the border. But he doesn’t know it 
and his own people hunt him down. 
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Orders 


This is one of a series of instructional 
pamphlets published by The Book Service 
of the Adjutant General’s School as an aid 
to better administration. 

The booklet contains a brief description 
of the mechanics and uses of general orders, 
special orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins. This is followed by forty-five 
specimens of typical administrative orders. 

Every adjutant and sergeant-major will 
find this one of the most valued tools of his 
trade. 

35c 








Indian-Fighting Army 
By CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


A first-rate “Western” on the army that won 
the Western Plains. 
$3.50 








Civil Air Defense 
By COL. AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS 
This is the first authoritative American work 


to deal with the immense problem of air defense. 
$2.75 








The Army of the Future 


By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honer in his own 


land. 
$2.00 
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America and Total War 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


The military critic of the “New York Post” and 
“Time” magazine gives us an up-to-the-minute 
book with answers to many questions regarding 
the defense of our country. 


$3.00 
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Signposts of Experience 


The World War Memoirs of 
MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW, 
Chief of Field Artillery, 1918-1927. 


Indispensable if you want to understand the 
problems of rearmament and personnel expansion. 
This will always be an important and highly read- 
able source book on one phase of our last great 
military effort. 


$2.75 








How to Become an 
Officer, U. S. Army 


By MAJOR ARTHUR VOLLMER 


A plain explanation of how to win your 
commission. 


$1.00 








Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully illustrated work on the insignia of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs 
in your dayroom library. 


$1.50 








Pattern of Conquest 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


A returned correspondent gives you a picture 
of Nazi Germany as it is today. 


$2.50 
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& Company, 1941. 128 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. 


This is a splendidly illustrated book, the text of w! 
was written in the British Air Ministry, on the operat 
of the British Bomber Command against the Axis. The, 
is a good deal of detail in it in simple language on how |a-2.< 
bombing units are handled. There is also much on 
technique of planning. Included also are excerpts 
personal accounts of air-unit personnel—mainly brief 
cerpts to point up the explanation of how the Bom), 
Command operates. 


h 
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THAILAND: THE NEW SIAM. By Virginia Thomp 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 84] 
Pages; $5.00. 
This is a very thorough and well-written report on Thai- 
land, covering every phase of life and activity in that coun 
try. It is an excellent example of clear information well 


presented, and can hardly help from becoming the stand- 
ard reference. 
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THE BATTLE OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Albert E. 
Carter. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 194]. 
310 Pages; Index; $2.75. 

This author spent a lot of time in South America talk- 
ing to the ordinary people of the different countries rather 
than to their leaders. Here he gives his observations, and 
winds up in the usual manner with suggestions for the im- 
provement of relations between the United States and the 
other American Republics. 
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FREE YUGOSLAVIA CALLING. By Dr. Svetislav- 


Sweta Petrovitch. New York: Greystone Press, 1941. 

356 Pages; $3.00. 

This author says convincingly that the Yugoslav people 
have not given up, and that “in the face of death they con- 
tinue to fight the ruthless invader.” 
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NORWAY: NEUTRAL AND INVADED. By Halvdan 
Koht. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
253 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


The former Foreign Minister of Norway in a frank dis- 
cussion of his country. He does not feel that his nation 
will ever be Nazified. 
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BALKAN CORRESPONDENT. By Derek Patmore. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 319 Pages; $3.00. 
Personal narrative of a well-known British special cor- 


respondent covering the Balkans up to the fall of Crete. 
Many interesting sidelights. 
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THEY ALL HOLD SWORDS. By Cedric Belfrage. New 
York: Modern Age Books, 1941. 343 Pages; $2.50. 


Good autobiographical reading. By an Englishman who 


has become an American. Much in it of movie interest. 
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“Three-Quarters of the Game” 


OXFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. Intro- 
duction by Carl Van Doren. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 879 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


| can see right now that this is going to be my favorite 
book of quotations, not only for what it includes, but for 
what it leaves out. For nowhere in its many pages does 
anybody, not even Nathan Bedford Forrest, “get thar fust- 
est with the mostest.” I regret to report, however, that it 
does aver that “an army marches on its stomach (attributed 
to Napoleon. . . . Probably condensed from a long passage 
in Las Cases, Memorial de Ste-Helene; November, 1816)”; 
and that it permits the Duke of Wellington to declare that 
“the Battle of Waterloo was won in [not on] the playing 
fields of Eton.” 

Congratulations are in order, it must be added, on the 
correctness of the following: “In war, moral considerations 
make up three-quarters of the game: the relative balance 
of manpower accounts only for the remaining quarter.” 
This sounds a lot more like what a brilliant and studious 
master of warfare might say than the inevitably (except in 
good books of quotations) misquoted military rule of three, 
“the moral is to the physical te-dum, te-dum, te-dum.” Na- 
poleon never meant to compare the moral with the “physi- 
cal,” for it is only common sense that these two are often 
practically identical. What are such physical things as 
good arms and equipment, hot food and plenty of it, dur- 
able warm clothing, hardened physiques, and enough rest 
when war permits it, if they are not des affaires morales. 
But when it comes to having a somewhat smaller army to 
attack with (not too much smaller or the difference itself 
may have its own affect on morale), and your troops and 
their leaders simply know they are better trained fighters 
than their enemies and can’t wait to prove it, then your 
army has what it takes to “make up three-quarters of the 
game.” 

There are plenty of other good military quotations in this 
new Oxford collection all the way from “All of the Israe- 
lites passed over on dry ground” in Exodus, on through Sam- 
uel Johnson’s “Every man thinks meanly of himself for not 
having been a soldier, or not having been at sea,” to Shaw’s 
“The British soldier can stand up to anything but the Brit- 
ish War Office” and “I never expect a soldier to think.” 
The arrangement of the book is especially pleasing with 
all the quotations of an author together instead of being 
sorted out under such headings as “war,” “love,” or “spring- 
time.” 

Someday, perhaps, some old soldier with a love for re- 
search will compile a book of purely military quotes (and 
I suppose he'll have to include “get thar fustest”). Until 
then, the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations will serve very 
nicely. 
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ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SECOND 


WORLD WAR. By Lewis L. Lorwin. New York: 
Random House, 1941. 510 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


We can agree with this author wholeheartedly when he 
writes, “The recourse to force seems inevitable as long as 


no method of peaceful change is found and used, but it 
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American soldiers all want to read it. 
Subscribe to.a copy for your company 
dayroom. If you find they wear it to tatters 
in a few days (as so many organization 
commanders have found), perhaps you 
need two subscriptions. 

Twelve big issues each year. The price 


to organizations is $4.00. 








American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 


Volume I: Text 


Two Volumes: { Yoleme II: Maps 


$8.00 the set 








Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


$3.00 
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C1 Checklist 


The only summary in print of those 
varied duties that come under the head 
of “housekeeping.” While part of the 
administrative duties listed are prescribed 
in regulations, the larger part consists of 
those unwritten administrative customs 





‘ that have gradually evolved into more or 
less standard practice. 


Here are just a few of the subjects: 


The company commander and his officers 
The administrative officer 

The mess officer 

The athletic and recreation officer 

The first sergeant 

The supply sergeant 

The mess sergeant 

The noncom in charge of quarters 

The company clerk 

The kitchen police and dining room orderly 
The man in charge of the heating plant 
The dayroom orderly 


25c for single copies, postpaid 


QUANTITY ORDERS 
1 to 10 copies: 25c each 
11 to 50 copies: 20c each 


51 or more copies: 17c each 
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does not alter the fact that even the most violent soci.) 
mutations largely carry forward what had been struggling 
forward toward realization before. To look forward beyo: i 
the present war thus really means to find in the past and 
present the new growth that has been pushing ahead. . . 
But we can put little faith in planning for the future 
“after the war is over,” which does not offer some extensive 
consideration of military power in that world of the future 
The author simply lists “demobilizing the armies” as , 
major problem of the transition of war to peace, and gives 
little thought to what armies or what kind of militar, 
strength there must continue to be in the world in which 
he would establish “a world new deal.” 
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THE ARMY OF TENNESSEE. By Stanley F. Horn. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merril Company, 1941. 428 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. 


This is the first time that the Army of the Tennessee has 
been covered in detailed fashion in a single book. Just 
why this gap in Civil War history has existed for the best 
part of a century no one knows. But now Mr. Horn has 
given us a very complete and well-documented account to 


fill the gap. He is a good writer, too. 
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INTELLIGENCE, POWER AND PERSONALITY. 
By George Crile, MD. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1941. 332 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


Here Dr. Crile writes of the force that energizes man and 
animals and accounts for their intelligence, power, and per- 
sonality. For the reader who wants to go some way into 
technical biology there is much of interest in this new book 
of science. 


5 A vy 


NAPOLEON SPEAKS. By Albert Carr. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1941. 356 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


There are many quotations from the writing of Napo- 
leon here, but the stilted and often flippant text which 
ties them together does not offer much that is new to the 
military reader. 
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THE POTSDAM FUHRER. By Robert Ergang. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 253 Pages; In- 
dex; $3.00. 


A fine study of the father of Frederick the Great, who 
first gave Prussia the best army in Europe and who 
pounded military matters into the unwilling ears of his son, 
who himself became one of the Great Captains. 


LA A y 


VOLCANIC ISLE. By Wilfrid Fleisher. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 333 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. 


A man who knows Japan intimately through the fact 
that his family published a newspaper in English in Japan 
for many years, gives his story of the new Japan. Thor- 
eughly readable. 














Important Books and Manuals 
of the Month 
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[his has been a good month for the production of 
sound and useful military reading matter. It is perfectly 
true that you can’t win a war by writing books. But it 
is fully as true that books are among the most important 
tools of warfare, for they help speed the spread and 
prea sha new military knowledge. And they 
equally contribute, through discussion and explanation, 
to the development of modern warfare and the realiza- 
tion and solution of its tremendous problems. 


The Checklist of Company Duties ($.25) contain- 
ed in the present issue of The INFantry JourNaL 
is available in pamphlet form. Believing that this check- 
list will be of great value to company commanders for 
the instruction of men in their units, The Journat has 
established generous discounts for small quantity orders 
as given in the advertisement on page 92 and in the 


booklist on page 96. 


Modern Battle: Units in Action in the Second 
World War, by Major Paul W. Thompson ($2.00), is 
the first book of detailed unit tactics on the battles of 
the present war. It shows specific combat units, from 
battalions to divisions in size, in day-by-day fighting 
from the campaigns in Poland to the campaigns of 
Crete. The sources are mainly German and Swiss. 


Manual of Mess Management ($2.00) is the best 
modern book on its subject. In it are combined most of 
the material in the six main official books that apply to 
messing, and valuable additional matter for those who 
are responsible for messes of all sizes or help in any way 
in the feeding of the American soldier. It is the new, 
thoroughly up-to-date, standard handbook for mess 


personnel. 


Aircraft Recognition, by R. A. Saville-Sneath ($.25), 
contains recognition silhouettes and descriptions of 
British and German airplanes now in use. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of Aircraft Recognition are now 
in the hands of air-raid wardens and aircraft spotters in 
the British Isles. Most of the silhouettes given are 
identical with those in the restricted American Field 
Manuals on similar subjects. They were furnished to 
the publishers of this book with the permission of the 
Air Ministry of Great Britain. Four silhouettes are given 
for each plane described—one at an angle from under- 
neath, one from directly underneath, one head-on view, 
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and a side view. The descriptions and measurements 
of the planes are also quite full. This is by far the most 
complete and carefully prepared generally available book 
on British and Nazi airpanes except, of course, for such 


expensive volumes as Jane’s All The World's Aircraft. 


Armies On Wheels, by S. L. A. Marshall, with a 
foreword by Major General J. F. C. Fuller ($2.50), is 
reviewed at length on page 63. When Mr. Marshall's 
first book, Blitzkrieg, appeared The Inrantry Jour- 
NAL said it was “the soundest and most penetrating 
analysis of the war yet to appear between covers.” 
Armies On Wheels is even better than Blitzkrieg. It 
contains, moreover, the best brief summaries of the 
fighting during 1941 that we know of plus a remark- 
able discussion of mechanized warfare. 


The Soldier and The Law, by Major John A. Me- 
Comsey and Captain Morris O. Edwards ($1.50), is 
reviewed on page 83. It is a most complete treatment 
of military law—for the soldier of every rank. There is 
a hundred pages of explanation helpful to the enlisted 
man, another long chapter on the troop leader and the 
law, a very complete treatment of all three kinds of 
courts-martial, and nearly 150 pages of such extremely 
handy matters as suggested forms for reports of pro- 
ceedings of boards of many different kinds. This is a 
new and much needed standard book on this’ subject. 


Operations In Snow and Extreme Cold (FM 31-15) 
($.20), is a most compact manual on fighting in Arctic 
climates. It is jammed full of the very kinds of practi- 
cal information needed for troops operating in such 
places. It not only has general information applicable 
to all troops but also specific sections with instructions 
for the different fighting branches. In an appendix 
Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the eminent Arctic ex- 
plorer, tells how to build a domed-snow house. 


Great Soldiers of the Two World Wars, by H. A. 
DeWeerd ($3.50), comes from the pen of the Editor 
of Military Affairs, who has written a number of articles 
for The Inrantry Journat in the past few years. In 
this book he gives us short and thoroughly readable 
biographies of twelve great military leaders: Schlieffen, 
Hindenburg, Hoffmann, Kitchenér, Lawrence, Per- 
shing, Petain, Gamelin, Wavell, Churchill, Seeckt, 
and Hitler. Great Soldiers of the Two World Wars is 
reviewed on page 84 of this issue of The Journat. 





























BINDERS FIELD MANUALS | 

* 97 Inf. Journal Binder (6 issues) ........ 2.00 General-Use Manuals iH 
* 98 Army Regulations Binder, Standard type 1.50 iI 
* 99 Field Manual Binder ................ 1.50 2 ( 5- 20) Camouflage ...... srtteees 15 il 
* 100 Technical Manual Binder ............ 1,50 3 ( 5- 25) Explosives & Demolitions ... .25 || 
(20% discount on binders only, in lots of 10 or 5 ( 8- 40) Field Sanitation ........... 25 iil 
more, f.0.b. Washington ) 7 (21- 6 ) List of Trng. Publications . Pa b i 

8 (21- 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid .. .25 |||) 

SO eee Se ee 1  ** 9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing ...... .15 | 
INDIVIDUAL ORDER FORM ** 10 (21- 20) Physical Training ......... 30 
®@ 13 (21- 35) Sketching ...........%.... 20 til 

a ‘ao oo gp ** 14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack .20 |||) 
enteenth street, N.W., ** 33 (24- 5 ) Signal Communications ..... AS Hil 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ** 35 (25- 10) Motor Transport .......... .20 Mi 
ee : ** 36 (26- 5 ) Interior Guard Duty ....... 10 = iil 

Please send the following items: 38 (27- 10) Rules of Land Warfare ..... 20 {iil 
tii <r. Bites at See ae Alt 39 (28- 5 ) The Band ................ 15 Hi 
-- -- 13 14 ~~ 16 17 .. 19 20 41 (100-5 ) FSR, Operations .......... 35 HH 
21022 23 24 25 -. 27 28 29 30 ** 42 (101-5 ) Staff Officers FM: Orders ... .25 Hl 
-- 32 33 -- 35 36 -. 38 39 -- 43 (100-10) Field Serv. Reg. Administration .25 ||) 
“a2 364 . 4 47 .. 9 -- ** 73 (21- 25) Elementary Map & Aerial Hi 
N.. 38. 3 S99 58 59 MI} 
an Oe NE A MON 8D 1 06 2g cn tee 30 iil 
- 92 73 74°75 96 =77 «+*78 #79 «80 ( ) Military Training .......... : HH 


78 (31- 15) Opns. in Snow & Extreme Cold .20 HI 
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| aeune :. aeele eal? 4 Manuals Used by Infantry and Troops i 
121 122 ___ 124 125 126 ___ 128 129 130 | Armed with Infantry Weapons Hil 
131 132 133 134 _-. 136 137 138 139 140 | ** 1( 7- 5) Organ. & Tactics of Inf. ... .50 i 
~-~ 142 143 144 ___ 146 --_ 148 149 150 | ## 16 (23. 5 ) US Rifle, Cal. .30,M1...... 30 ill 
151 152 153 154 155 156 157 158 159 160 | @ 17 (23. 10) Springfield Rifle .......... 25 Wilk 
“ — 163 pt + avi nee 168 169 170 . ** 19 (23- 20) Browning Autorifle w/o bipod .30 Hi 
ae Re 10 iii 
201 202 203 204 205 206 207 208 209 210 |! 21 i. re sg Nor elgg ate k 10 Hi 
211 212 213 214 215 216 217 -._ 219 220 | ** 32 (23- 35) Automatic Pistol, Cal. 45... .15 i 
221 222 --_ -._ ~.- 226 227 228 229 230 | 23 (23- 40) Thompson Submachine Gun..  .15 | 
sun toa 229 —. 235 250 Bor 298 239 240 " ** 24 (23- 45) Cal. .30 MG, HB Ground .. .30_ ili 
241 | ** 25 (23- 50) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Mtd. i Hh 
) 251 252 253 254 255 256 257 258 259 .._ | Sgt Ne 
261 262 263 264 265 266 267 268 269 270 27 (23- 60) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Ground... .25 | 
271 272 273 274 275 276 277 278 279 280 | ** 28 (23- 65) Cal. .50 MG. HB. Mtd. in 
281 282 283 284 285 286 287 288 289 290 j Combat Vehicles 4 > epee 25 | 
mtn ‘ % . eae ; | 
4o1 402 es 2s gee Meee 
OTHER BOOKS 67 ( 7- 35) AT Co., Rifle Regt. ........ ‘10 Hil 
75 ( 7- 30) Service Co. & Med. Det..... 10 
76 (23- 80) 37-mm. Gun, Mounted in 
— ES . cnuta s ceata cea .20 
: ; Is f Operating Arms 
[-] I inclose remittance in the amount of Biatgente, Foe Konig S 
$ . ; ‘** 4 ( 6 20) FA Tactics & Technique .... .30 
; , 6 (11- 10) Signal Corps in Inf. Div. ... .15 
i} [_] Send bill to Company Fund, enn BO 44 ( 2-5 ) Horse Cavalry ............ 50 
; (For unit orders only) ' 46 ( 4-105) AA Arty.: Organ. & Tactics... .35 
, 47 ( 4-155) Reference Data: Seacoast 
Name (Please print) | & AA Arty. stteee eens .20 
' | 49 ( 5- 10) Engr. Communications, Con- 
; , struction, and Utilities ... 1.00 
‘ ee en ce ; 51 ( 6 5 ) FA Organ. & Drill ......... 15 
i , 52 (11- 20) Sig. Corps in Corps, 
ruse (Chay aa tate) ; Army, & GHQ .......... .20 
} SEE == = = 
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(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars**; one star indicates other helpful texts. ) 
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( 8- 50) Splints & Bandages ........ 
( 9- 5 ) Ordnance Field Manual ..... 
(11- 5 ) Sig. Corps, General ........ 
( 8- 15) Medical Corps, T& T ...... 
( 4- 15) Seacoast Arty. Fire Control... 
( 8- 45) Medical Corps, Death Records 
( 8- 55) Medical Reference Data ..... 
(11- 15) Sig. Corps in Cav. Div. ..... 
( 2- 10) Mech. Cav. Elements ....... 
( 2- 15) Employment of Cavalry ..... 
( 5- 5 ) Eng. Troops & Operations . . 

( 6-130) FA Reference Data ........ 
( 8- 10) Med. Service of Div. ....... 
(11- 17) Sig. C. in Arm. Div. & Corps. 
(11-410) The Homing Pigeon ....... 
( 1- 60) Air Reviews & Inspections... 
( 1- 30) Air Navigation ........... 
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TECHNICAL MANUALS 
General-Use Manuals 


119 (10-210) Insp. of Subsistence Supplies. 
124 (10-310) Property Accounting ....... 
126 ( 9-855) Targets, Materials & Range 
CES ated tes eos bee eas 
132 ( 3-215) Mil. Chem. & Chem. Agents. 
150 (10-540) Automotive Lubrication .... 
151 (10-570) Internal Combustion Engine. . 
155 (10-250) Storage & Issue ........... 
156 (10-510) The Motor Vehicle ........ 
157 (10-515) The Motorcycle ........... 
159 (10-550) Fuels and Carburetion ...... 
160 (30-250) Military Dictionary: Spanish. 
161 (30-257) Military Dic.: Portuguese ... 
162 ( 8-285) Treatment of Casualties from 
Chemical Agents ......... 
163 Typewriting Instructor's Guide ........ 
164 (10-575) Diesel Engines and Fuels ... 
165 (30-256) Icelandic Phrase Book ...... 
168 (10-226) Leather & Leather Equipment 
169 (10-227) Inspection of Shoes ........ 
170 (10-410) The Army Baker .......... 


Manuals Used by Infantry and Troops 
Using Infantry Weapons 


115 ( 9-226) Browning MG, Cal. .50, M2. 

116 ( 9-280) Cal. .22 Rifle, M1922, 
M1922M1 & M2........ 

154 (11-362) Reel Unit RL-31 .......... 


AS 


-10 


Manuals of Coéperating Arms & Services 


101 ( 1-205) Air Navigation ........... 
102 ( 1-305) Theory of Ballooning ...... 
i LOS oS” Se 


( 
111 ( 3-240) Meteorology .............. 
112 ( 3-305) Smokes and Lacrimators.... . 
114 ( 5-236) Surveying Tables .......... 
117 ( 8-220) Medical Soldiers Handbook. . 


121 (10-220) Utilities ................. 
122 (10-225) Inspection of Textiles ...... 
125 (10-610) The Refrigeration Co. ...... 
128 ( 1-410) Airplane Structures ........ 
129 ( 1-412) Aircraft Propellers ........ 





130 ( 5-230) Topographic Drafting ...... 1.00 
131 ( 1-422) Grinding Machines ........ AS 
133 ( 3-250) Storage & Shipment of Chem. .20 
134 ( 4-235) CA Target Practice ........ 2 
136 ( 5-400) Mil. Railways & Waterways.. .10 
137 ( 5-405) Railway Operating Bn. ..... 10 
138 ( 5-410) Railway Shop Bn. ......... 10 
139 ( 6-210) FA Fire Using Air Obs. .... .10 
140 ( 6-215) Abbreviated Firing Tables ..  .15 
142 ( 1-230) Weather Manual for Pilots .. .40 
143 ( 6-220) FA Fire Cont. Instruments .._ .15 
144 ( 9-235) 37-mm. AA Gun Matériel ... .15 
146 ( 1-440) Parachutes, Aircraft Fabrics & 

CEE ames concccccess 15 
148 (9-1245) 37-mm. Gun & Carriage .... .10 
149 (10-380) Water Transportation ...... 15 
152 (10-580) Automotive Electricity ...... .20 
153 (10-590) Hand, Measuring & Power 

i ta aGhes 9's 0e'n © « .20 
158 ( 1-220) Aerial Photography ........ 15 
171 (10-560) Chassis, Body, Trailer Units. 15 
172 (10-565) Automotive Brakes ......... 15 
174 (10-545) Motor Transport Inspections . .10 
175 (10-440) Blacksmith & Welder ...... 25 


STANDARD BOOKS AND MANUALS 


201 Complete Tactics, Infantry Battalion ... .75 
* 202 New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper .. .50 
* 203 The New Soldier's Handbook ........ .50 
204 Map & Air Photo Reading Simplified .. 1.00 
205 Court-Martial Practical Guide ........ 1.00 
206 State Defense Force Manual .......... 1.00 
SOT Bi TROTMEIR. 25 o'écieinins do ccseadecees 2.00 


* 208 Co. Adm. & Personnel Records, paper .. 1.50 


* 209 Co. Adm. & Personnel Records, cloth ... 2.00 
* 210 The Officer's Guide ................ 2.50 
211 Machine Gunner's Handbook ......... 50 
212 S-2 in Action (Thomas) ............. 1.50 
213 Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) ..... 2.00 
214 Maneuver in War (Willoughby) ...... 3.00 
215 American Campaigns (Steele), 2 vols., 
dent Gc Maps. .....scccccsccccccess 8.00 
216 World’s Military History (Mitchell) ... 3.00 
* 217 New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth . 75 
219 Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 3.00 
220 Art of Modern Warfare (Foertsch) .... 2.75 
* 221 Infantry in Battle ................+: 3.00 
222 New Ways of War (Wintringham) .... .25 
226 Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) .... 3.00 
227 Cavalry Combat .............-eee0e: 2.50 
228 Blitzkrieg (Marshall) ............... 2.00 
229 — Studies (Ardant du Picq) ...... 2.50 
* 230G Feeding (Kaiser) ............ 3.50 
232 A Ri eman Went to War (McBride) .. 3.50 
233 Invasion in the Snow (Langdon-Davies) 2.50 
235 American Farmers in the World 
Ce ERIE cic iccccccccecces 3.00 
* 236 What the Citizen Should Know 
About the Army (Ford) ........... 2.00 
237 Civil Air Defense (Prentiss) ......... 2.75 
238 America and Total War (Pratt) ....... 3.00 
239 The Army of the Future (DeGaulle) ... 2.00 
240 What the Citizen Should Know About 
the Navy (Baldwin) .............. 2.00 
* 241 60-mm. Mortar Handbook ........... .50 








(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars**; one star indicates other helpful texts. ) 
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251 Allenby, by General Wavell .......... 3.00 
252 ee and Games (Keith) ........... 2.50 
253 Under the Iron Heel (Moén) ......... 2.75 
254 Winged Warfare (Arnold & Eaker) ... 3.00 
255 United We Stand! (Baldwin) ........ 3.00 
256 America in Arms (Palmer) .......... 2.00 
257 Patriotic Anthology ................. 3.00 
* 258 Tables of Or its sctechinhteee:«.a » « 1.00 
259 Generals and Generalship (Wavell) . 50 
* 261 U.S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
262 How to Say It In Spanish ............ 75 
263 Medical Soldiers’ Handbook .......... 1.00 
264 Building an Army (Johnston) ........ 1.00 
265 Mil. & Naval Recognition Book ....... 2.50 
266 Berlin Diary (Shirer) ............... 3.00 
267 Safety in Flight (Jordanoff) ......... 3.00 
|) ree .25 
269 German Psychological Warfare ....... 2.50 
270 The Army Wife (Shea) ............. 2.50 
271 The United States Army (Ewert) ...... 1.25 
272 I Was a Nazi Flyer (Leske) .......... 2.50 
273 Our Federal Government and How It 
PE TAR etbcdasaevcesvencess 2.50 
274 Air-Raid Precautions ................ 3.00 
275 Leadership for American Army Leaders 
EE Abit deaw dive o< 60s 0 vse 1.00 
276 Combined FSR & SOFM ............ 1.25 
277 How to Become an Army Officer (Voll 
SE WiC is 646.5 Sho bap ce’ oc ccce> 1.00 





278 Insignia of the Services (Brown) ...... 1.50 
279 Pattern of Conquest (Harsch) ........ 2.50 
280 My New Order (Hitler) ............. 1.89 
281 Mathematics for the Million (Hogben). 3.75 
282 Chemical Warfare (Wachtel) ........ 4.00 
283 A Roving Commission (Churchill) .... 1.75 
284 Douhet and Aerial Warfare (Sigaud).. 1.75 
285 The Impact of War (Herring)........ 2.50 
286 War in the Air (Garnett) ............ 3.50 
287 Orders (A.G. School) .............. 35 
288 The Fleet Today (Banning) ......... 2.50 
289 West Point Today (Banning) ........ 2.50 
290 Annapolis Today (Banning) ......... 2.50 
291 The Nature of Modern Warfare (Falls). 1.25 
292 Management & Morale (Roethlisberger) 2.00 
293 Flags of America (Waldron) ........ 1.00 
294 The Soldier and the Law ............ 1.50 
295 Aircraft Recognition Book ........... .25 
296 Manual of Mess Management......... 2.00 
297 Company Duties: A Checklist ........ .25 
298 Modern Battle (Thompson) ......... 2.00 
299 Armies on Wheels (Marshall) ....... 2.50 
300 Great Soldiers of Two World Wars 
RIED," t eGo ches FUaeSvc be’ 3.50 
301 Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) ..... 3.50 
AIR-RAID MANUALS 
401 Protective Construction .............. .25 
402 State & Local Fire Defense ........... 10 
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Field and Technical Manuals 


Beginning with the January issue of The Infantry Journal, 
this booklist will contain the entire list of official Field Man- 
uals and Technical Manuals. Up to the present we have 
listed approximately two-thirds of the manuals, but in- 
quiries for manuals not listed have been sufficient for The 
Journal to stock and list every official manual. We cannot, 
of course, list the restricted and confidential manuals, which 
are available only through official channels. But all others 
will be shown and we will be able to give return-mail serv- 
ice on orders for them all. 








(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars**; one star indicates other helpful texts.) 











TABLES OF ORGANIZATION 


Infantry Units 


This compact volume holds all the 70-odd tables of organization for the 
triangular infantry division, triangular motorized division, army corps and 
field army headquarters and headquarters units, armored division infantry 
units, military police, replacement units, and parachute units. The only 
compilation available. $1.00. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Plain, understandable explanations—not legal language. Helpful to 
every member, TJA, and counsel of a court. $1.00. 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


The Machine Gunner's Handbook is a compendium of machine gunnery invaluable to the non 
commissioned officer and private. 

In revising this book we have tried to include the latest information on the mechanical training, 
Browning .50-caliber machine gun and the mechanical training, 81-mm. mortar. Fifty cents 


60-mm. Mortar Handbook 


This is the only compilation in print of those portions of the various 
official publications that relate to the training of the 60-mm. mortarman 
In addition to the full text of Field Manual 23-85 (60-mm. mortar) the 
book contains parts of infantry drill regulations, tactics, motor trans- 
port, and a useful appendix. This book is the first in a series of helpful 
manuals soon to be published. 

50 Cents — Discounts on quantity orders. 


New Soldier’s Handbook 


This new edition of an old standby is by far the largest and best 
book for the Infantry soldier that The Journal has ever published 
It includes not only the complete text of the Official Government Soldier's 
Handbook (Field Manual 21-100) but also much added material that 


is of real value and lasting interest to every well-grounded soldier 


50 Cents Discounts on quantity orders 


Ask for the books listed on this page at your Post Exchange 
or order direct from The JOURNAL 





Just Revised! 


With Numerous 1941 Changes! 


The New 
INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 


This 346-page edition includes not only the complete up-to-date (1941) 
text of the New Infantry Drill Regulations but also additional material 
useful to soldiers of every grade. 


Fabkote binding 50c, postpaid 
Cloth binding 75c, postpaid 


Discount on quantity orders 


Ask for it at your Post Exchange or order direct from The JOURNAL mentioning No. 202 


Combined 


Field Service Regulations—Operations 
(FM 100-5) 


Field Service Regulations—Administration 
(FM 100-10) 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual—tThe Staff and Combat Orders 


(FM 101-5) 


In One Handy Book 


The three main guides of war used by our Army. Completely up to date, 
including the use of armored forces, parachute troops, air-landing troops, 
air-task forces, and combat in mountains, jungles, and deserts by the com- 
bined arms of air and ground. 624 Pages; $1.25. 


Ask for it at your Post Exchange or order direct from The JOURNAL mentioning No. 276 












































